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PUBLISHERS!  To  give  your  readers  the  broader,  more  penetrating 
coverage  of  Washington  they  want  today,  find  out  if  the  specialized, 
unduplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service  is 
available  in  your  territory.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager, 
for  a  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire  report, 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 


Chicago  Tribune 

WORLD  S  GREATE.ST  NEWSPAPER 


Soptombor  avoragm  not  paid  total  circulation 
DaHy,  Ovor  955,000  — Sunday,  Ovor  1,525,000 


WALTER  TROHAN 
Chief,  Washington  Bureau 


and  builds  reader  interest 
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LARKENCE  BURD  ROBERT  YOUNG 


Readers  are  best  served  by 
reporters  who  have  the 
ability  to  dig  out  the  facts  and 
the  freedom  to  set  them  forth 
as  they  find  them. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters  work  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  represent 
a  newspaper  which  has  no  tieups 
with  politics,  finance  or  society. 
Assigned  to  the  nation’s  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
kind  of  news  that  is  hard  to  get, 
they  know  that  when  they  get 
it  the  Tribune  prints  it. 

As  Washington  has  grown  in 
importance  as  a  news  center. 


the  Chicago  Tribune  has  spared 
no  expense  to  keep  its  news 
gathering  facilities  out  in  front 
of  readers’  demands.  With  the 
largest  Washington  staff  of  any 
Chicago  newspaper,  the  Tribtme 
has  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
manpower  to  keep  readers 
informed  of  the  events  and 
trends  which  affect  their  vital 
interests. 

These  are  facts  recognized  by 
readers.  They  make  it  plain  by 
buying  himdreds  of  thousands 
more  copies  of  the  Tribune 
than  they  buy  of  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper. 


PHILIP  DODD 


JOHN  FISHER 


Washington  reporting  that  serves 
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FOR  A  FRESH,  new  note  in  advertising  printing, 
these  new  Linohpe  faces  are  in  a  class  by  themseh  e$. 

'Hie  medium-weight  bold-face  additions  to  the 
Electra  and  Caledonia  series,  the  new  condensed 
gothics,  and  the  new  combination  of  Spartan  Book 
with  Heavy  are  useful  for  ads  and  commercial  work. 


All  series,  including  '1'imes  Roman  with  Italic  or 
with  Bold,  are  stocked  for  prompt  delivery.  Many 
other  attractive  faces  are  shown  in  the  new  Linotype 
Specimen  Supplement.  Ask  your  representative  or 
write  hea’dquartcrs  for  your  copy.  Mergcnthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


S«t  to  Ltootypr  EUctro  Bold  and  indicated  Facte 


New  Highs  in  Washington  Post  Circulation; 
Capital's  Largest  Daily  and  Sunday  Gains 


ing  the  largentt  gains  this  year  in  General  (national) 
Advertising  of  any  ^  ashington  newspaper. 


The  Washington  Post’s  new  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ment  (six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1949)  shows  the 
highest  circulation  averaftes  ever  aehieved  by  this 
newspaper:  184,1502  daily  (Monday  through  Friday) 
and  190,.362  Sunday. 

Comparison  of  these. figures  with  the  same  period 
of  1948  shows  a  daily  gain  of  7,194  and  a  Sunday 
gain  of  9,229. 

These  gains  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
ff’ashington  paper,  both  daily  and  Sunday. 

Comparison  of  The  Washington  Post's  current 
figures  with  the  same  period  of  1946  shows  a  daily 
gain  of  17,241  and  a  Sunday  gain  of  17,8015  for  this 
three-year  period,  which  marked  the  end  of  news¬ 
paper  rationing  and  the  return  to  normal  circulation 
performance. 

These  three-year  gains  are  larger  than  those  of 
any  other  W ashington  paper,  both  daily  and  Suhday. 

Incidentally,  The  Washington  Post  is  also  show- 


CHANGES  IN  WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATIONS— 1949  vs.  1948 
Daily  ■  ■■  Sunday 


Poit  Star  T-H  News 
+7194  +4497  +1144  +2162 


+  9229  +7542 


Represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — George  D. 
Close,  Inc,  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 

Operating  W' ashington' s  HO.flOO-uvttt  CBS  station,  W'TOP 
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The  busy  stereo  pot- 
modera-k>as  fired. 


Type  metal  is  reclaimed 
in  this  Gas-fired  re-mell* 
lag  furnace. 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Yi  ' 
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— Prominent  Newspapers 
from  Coast-to-Coast  use 


LARGER  NEWSPAPERS 
USING  MATRIX 
CONTRAST  SERVICE 

Hartford  Courant 
Hartford  Times 
Wilmington  News-Journal 
Augusta  (6a.)  Herold 
Portlond  Press  Herald-Express 
Baltimore  News-Post 
Baltimore  Sun 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Boston  Post 
Camden  Courier-Post 
Binghamton  Press 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
New  York  Herold  Tribune 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Times 
New  York  Post 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Charlotte  Observer 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Pittsburgh  Press 
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Oo  Publishers  now  realize  more  than  ever  the 
added  value  of  Matrix  Contrast  Service  due  to  their 
greatly  increased  operating  costs.  The  reduction  of 
approximately  one-third  of  all  errors  in  linecasting 
machine  operation  means  valuable  minutes  saved  not 
only  ia  machine  and  operator  time,  but  also  time  of 
proofreaders,  floor  men,  and  others. 


Linecasters  swear  by  Matrix  Contrast  Serv¬ 
ice  because  the  highly  increased  visibility  of  refer¬ 
ence  marks  enables  them  to  “see  what  they  set” 
without  eyestrain. 

•  With  six  service  branches  from  coast-to- 

coast  —  IcKated  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  our  service  men 
can  give  immediate  attention  to  prcKessing  of  all  sorts 
and  new  matrices. 

Follow  the  leaders  and  investigate  the  time  and 
money  savings  offered  by  Matrix  Contrast  Service. 


LARGER  NEWSPAPERS 
USING  MATRIX 
CONTRAST  SERVICE 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Providence  Journal 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispotch 
Richmond  News-Leader 
Chicago  Herald-American 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
Chicago  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Indianapolis  Star 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Detroit  News 

Minneapolis  Star  S  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Deaier 
Houston  Post 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Sacramento  Bee 
San  Diego  Daily  Journal 
San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune-Sun 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle 
Portland  Oregon  Journal 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. — 326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. — 1105  Trenton  Street, 
Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. — Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other 
patent  pending.  European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  St.,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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How  the  **Busiest  Metal” 
Is  Helping  America  Grow 


In  many  great  cities,  the  problem  has  been  to  grow  up  gracefully — 
“up”  in  the  strictly  literal  sense.  With  space  at  a  premium,  vertical 
growth  has  been  the  only  solution.  Thus  was  the  skyscraper  born — 
a  peculiarly  American  phenomenon  with  heart  and  body  of  steel. 

And  across  the  nation’s  mighty  rivers,  great  spans  of  steel  have 
been  flung — bridges  to  quicken  the  flow  of  rail  and  highway  traffic. 
These,  in  their  way,  have  altered  American  life  as  profoundly  as  the 
tall  city  buildings  that  offer  shelter  and  working  space  to  millions. 

Aptly  termed  the  busiest  of  all  metals,  steel  has  made  us  the 
“best-built”  country  on  earth.  For  every  headline-catching  skyscraper 
or  bridge,  there  are  scores  of  less  spectacular  schools,  manufacturing 
plants,  warehouses,  stores,  radio  and  television  towers,  and  other 
structures  ribbed  with  steel — common  as  breakfast  and  as  vital  to  our 
everyday  existence. 

It’s  a  fascinating  topic,  one  you  may  someday  care  to  explore. 
If  so,  Bethlehem  will  gladly  send  you  its  recent  booklet  called 
Half-a-Century  of  Fabricated  Steel  Construction.  Eighty-four  pages  in 
length,  replete  with  photos,  this  booklet  is  a  grand  tour  of  many 
world-famous  buildings  and  bridges — with  side  trips  into  the  fields 
of  smaller  structures. 


No  charge,  of  course.  For  as  many  free  copies  as  you’d  like,  simply 
fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Publications  Department 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Pleaie  send  me . copies  ot  your  illustrated  booklet  Half-a- 

Century  of  Fabricated  Steel  Construction. 


Name. 


Petition . 

Publication .  .  .  . 


Address 


Kodak  Wage  Dividend 
Sets  All-Time  Record 

Rochester  Tivies-V nion — Xoveinber  15,  1949 

Sum  Set 

At  15i  Extra 

Million  Income 

For  ’49 


Eastman  Kodak  Company  direc¬ 
tors  today  voted  a  wage  dividend 
of  an  estimated  $15,500,000  for 
about  48.000  Kodak  men  and  women 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  wage  dividend  is  the  largest 
total  amount  in  the  38-year  history 
of  the  plan  at  Kodak.  The  rate  of 
I  payment  is  the  highest  since  the  pres* 
ent  formula  became  effective  in 
1928.  It  will  be  paid  Mar.  10.  Eligi* 
ble  penons  will  receive  $25  for  each 
ll.OOO  earned  at  Kodak  during  the 
five  years  1945  through  1949.  Last 
year  employes  received  $22.50  for 
each  $1,000  earned  during  five  years. 

The  1948  wage  dividend  totaled 
approximately  $13,000,000. 

STOCK  DIVIDEND 


Sales  Management  said,  for  1948: 

"Rochester,  3rd  largest  city  in  New  York 
State  in  population,  is  FIRST  of  the  3  in  Income 
per  Capita;  Income  per  Family;  Total  Retail 
Sales  per  Capita  and  per  Family.” 


The  board  today  declared  a  cash 
dividend  of  50  cents  a  share  on  the 
common  stock  for  the  quarter  and 
ihe  regular  $1.50  on  the  preferred 
stock.  Both  will  be  paid  Jan.  3 
to  stockholders  of  record  Dec.  5. 
The  board  also  declared  a  stcKk 
dividend  of  one  share  for  each  20 
now  held,  payable  Jan.  21,  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  Dec.  23. 

Cash  dividends  declared  on  com¬ 
mon  stock  this  year  totaled  $1.70. 
Dividends  declared  in  1948  were 
$1-60  a  share. 

Of  the  wage  dividend  approved 
today,  about  $11,000,000  will  go  to 
more  than  30,000  Kodak  people  in 
Rochester,  where  most  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plants  and  its  administrative 
offices  are  located. 

Next  March’s  payment,  the  38th 
since  the  plan  was  started  by  Kodak 
in  1912,  will  bring  the  total  wage  di¬ 
vidend  distribution  to  approximately 
918,500,000. 

6  WEEKS  WAGES 

Persons  who  have  been  with  Kodak 


And  ntbw,  in  1949! 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

democrat  anb  Chronicle 

Two  of  21  Gannett  IS eics papers 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKlNNEY  &  SON,  New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco 
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And  you’re  getting  the  facts  fast!  A 
new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm  is  completed  every  ten  days 
. . .  and  is  mailed  to  you  within  5  days 
of  the  ten-day  period  that  it  covers. 
No  other  Microfilm  newspaper  ar¬ 
rives  so  early. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  is 
being  used  by  hundreds  of  organiza¬ 
tions  .  .  .  newspapers,  public  libraries, 
government  agencies  and  other  ref¬ 
erence  centers.  A  year’s  subscription 
costs  only  $140  (outside  the  U.  S., 
$144).  Why  not  be  one  of  the  next  to 
adopt  this  convenient,  sensible  way  of 
filing  the  facts  you  need? 

Send  your  order  to  the  address  below. 


When  you’re  using  The  New  York 
Times  on  Microfilm  you’re  saving 
96%  of  the  storage  space  required  for 
bound  volumes.  And  you’re  saving 
96%  of  the  weight. 

Yet  you’re  getting  ALL  the  facts!  A 
complete  photographic  record  of  the 
Final  Edition  of  the  newspaper  that 
publishes  more  news  and  background 
information,  more  maps  and  charts, 
more  full  texts  of  important  docu¬ 
ments  and  speeches  than  any  other. 

You’re  getting  ALL  the  facts  that  are 
compiled  in  the  famous  New  York 
Times  Index . . .  that  easy-to-use  guide 
to  the  newspaper  of  record. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  MICROFILM 


229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi  Tables 
Code  Providing  Penalties 


I  Kilgore,  Dissenter,  Says  Definition 

>  Of  Journalism  Ethics  Is  Lacking 


Dallas,  Tex. — A  code  of  press 
ethics  that  would  be  enforced 
by  an  impartial  board  of  re¬ 
view  authorized  to  cite  "flagrant 
violations”  and  “invoke  the 
power  of  public  opinion”  was 
recommended  to  the  1949  con¬ 
vention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Nov. 
17  by  a  majority  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Press  Ethics  but  was 
tabled  and  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  further  study. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  present¬ 
ed  a  minority  report. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  on 
Advancement  of  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation,  among  its  recommen¬ 
dations,  submitted  one  resolu¬ 
tion  stating  that  SDX  “is 
unalterably  opposed  to  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  (Hutchins)  and  by  Bri¬ 
tain’s  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Herbert  Morrison  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  set  up  a  council  of 
supervisors  over  the  press  to 
measure  press  performance.” 

Theme  of  the  30th  annual 
convention  of  the  professional 
journalism  fraternity,  which 
opened  its  four-day  session  Nov. 
16  at  the  Hotel  Baker,  was  “Ap¬ 
praisal  of  a  Free  and  Responsi¬ 
ble  Press.” 


Code  Lists  Obligations 
The  code  recommended  in  the 
majority  report  spells  out  obli¬ 
gations  of  accuracy,  fairness,  de¬ 
cency  and  community  leader¬ 
ship.  It  states  that  news  “should 
not  be  colored,  distorted,  exag¬ 
gerated.  slanted,  misinterpreted, 
or  presented  so  it  may  result 
m  misinterpretation.” 

It  considers  as  an  obligation 
the  presentation  of  “both  sides 
of  controversial  issues  with 
equal  thoroughness  and  without 
bias. 


Because  “the  weakness  of 
codes  is  their  lack  of  enfor 
ment  powers,”  the  majority  r 
ommended  that  an  imoar 
“Ijcd  of  review  be  consider 
with  SDX  inviting  such  groi 
as  the  American  Society 
Newspaper  Editors,  Amerii 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assoc 
non.  National  Editorial  Assoc 
non  and  various  as<:ociations 
schools  and  colleges  of  jourr 
®n  to  study  the  proposal. 

nnajority  recommenc 
bat  if  such  a  board  of  revi 
^  established,  “it  should 
members  of  so 
CT  au  of  these  groups,  with  n 
Jority  representation  of  the  p 


fessional  organizations,  perhaps 
with  a  chairman  to  be  selected 
to  represent  the  public  interest.” 

Mr.  Kilgore,  in  his  minority 
report,  expressed  his  doubt  of 
the  advisability  of  any  attempt 
to  adopt  a  formal  written  code 
to  be  sponsored  and  enforced  by 
SDX. 

Kilgore  States  Objections 

“I  have  thus  far  failed  in  my 
own  mind  to  conceive  of  a  clear 
line  between  what  might  be 
considered  ethical  conduct  in 
general  and  ethical  conduct  in 
journalism.  I  doubt  that  the 
committee  or  the  fraternity  as 
a  whole  has  yet  been  able  to 
make  such  a  distinction,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Kilgore  added  that  “there 
is  a  danger  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood.”  pointing  out  that  “crit¬ 
ics  of  the  press  may  very  well 
seize  upon  the  adootion  and  the 
wording  of  any  code  as  a  formal 
admission  on  our  part  that  jour¬ 
nalism  has  fallen  to  a  pretty 
'ow  state,  ethically  speaking, 
and  stands  so  obviously  in  need 
of  a  cleaning  up  that  a  profes¬ 
sional  society  is  at  long  last  tak¬ 
ing  steps.” 

He  said  further;  “Perhaps 
our  vocation  is  one  so  broad 
in  its  range  of  responsibilities 
that  we  will  never  find  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  define  a  code  of  ethics 
peculiarly  our  own  and  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  human  conduct  in 
general.” 

The  majority  suggested  that 
candidates  for  membership  in 
SDX  be  required  to  subscribe 
to  the  code  as  a  part  of  the 
initiation  ceremony,  and  that 
provision  be  made  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  for  exnulsion 
of  members  found  guilty  of 
willful  violation  of  the  code. 

Full  Text  of  Code 

Text  of  the  proposed  code 
follows; 

“Prfamble  —  Freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  is  the  cornerstone  of 
a  free  world.  The  recognition 
that  the  entire  structure  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  in  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,  as  well  as  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world  rests  upon 
every  individual’s  ‘right  to 
know,’  imposes  upon  all  medi¬ 
ums  of  information,  and  upon 
all  who  serve  those  mediums, 
the  sacred  obligation  of  a  public 
trust. 

‘“The  justification  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  is  the 
service  of  truth.  This  service  is 
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its  inspiration  and  the  source  of 
its  value  to  mankind. 

“Courageous  men  have  estab¬ 
lished  and  bequeathed  to  us  the 
right  to  publish  provable  facts, 
however  distasteful  they  may 
be.  The  pursuit  of  truth  is  the 
right,  the  duty,  and  the  glory  of 
our  profession.  That  function 
has  been  entrusted  to  us  be¬ 
cause  men  have  learned  that 
truth  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  civilization  can  be  endur- 
ingly  built.  Because  democracy 
recognizes  the  ’right  to  know,’ 
which  is  the  free  exchange  and 
dissemination  of  ideas,  it  has 
pledged  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
serve  the  profession  of  journal¬ 
ism  constantly  and  consistently 
to  uphold  and  defend  these  free¬ 
doms  by  open  and  loyal  advo¬ 
cacy  of  them,  and  by  the  honest 
practice  of  their  profession  with 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  and  of  responsibility 
for  accuracy,  decency,  and  fair¬ 
ness  in  the  gathering  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  information. 

“As  a  candidate  for  member¬ 
ship  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  I  ac¬ 
cept  this  obligation  of  public 
service  and  pledge  my  allegiance 
to  the  fraternity’s  Code  of 
Ethics. 

Freedom  Includes  Responsibility 

“Code  or  Ethics  of  SDX — 
Freedom  of  Information — Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  includes  the 
fundamental  right  to  gather  and 
d'sseminate  information  and 
ooinion  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  public  welfare  without  cen¬ 
sorship,  suppression  or  intimida¬ 
tion.  It  implies  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  sources  of  information 
without  dictation,  either  by  gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  private  monop¬ 
oly.  It  imposes  the  obligation 
UDon  all  mediums  of  informa¬ 
tion.  and  on  all  who  serve  those 
mediums,  to  safeguard  this 
basic  right  from  encroachment, 
either  by  government  or  by  pri¬ 
vate  interests,  to  prevent  its 
abuse  through  personal  or  group 
prejudice,  and  to  resist  every 
attempt  to  restrict  the  legiti¬ 
mate  freedom  of  any  medium  of 
information. 

“Obligation  of  Responsibility 
— The  right  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  imposes  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  public  trusteeship.  The 
criterion  of  this  trusteeship  is 
the  public  welfare.  Acceptance 
of  a  lesser  service  than  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  is  a  betrayal  of  this 
trust.  Freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  soeech  lies,  not  in  the  claim 
of  the  writer  to  self-expression, 
or  of  the  publisher  to  profits, 
but  in  the  right  of  the  people  to 


Clayton  Kilgore 

Pro  and  con  on.  code  of  ethics 


know  that  which  concerns  them. 
Inherent  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  manifold  duty  upon  all 
mediums  of  information,  and 
upon  those  who  serve  them. 
This  obligation  includes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  expose  and  de¬ 
nounce  all  violations  of  public 
trust. 

For  Full  and  Impartial  News 

‘  Obligation  of  Accuracy — It 
is  the  obligation  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  the  wire  service,  the  radio 
station,  and  of  all  mediums  for 
the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion,  to  present  the  news  accu¬ 
rately,  fully  and  impartially.  In¬ 
formation  of  public  importance 
should  never  be  suppressed  for 
private  reasons,  or  in  any  in¬ 
terest  other  than  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  though  needless  shame 
and  hardship  to  individuals  are 
uniformly  to  be  avoided.  News 
should  not  be  colored,  distorted, 
exaggerated,  slanted,  misinter¬ 
preted,  or  presented  so  it  may 
result  in  misinterpretation,  both 
in  respect  to  the  total  effect  of 
a  story  as  well  as  factual  de¬ 
tails.  Headlines  should  conform 
to  the  same  standards  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  impartiality.  Interpre¬ 
tation  and  editorial  opinion 
should  be  clearly  indicated. 

“Obligation  of  Fairness — It 
U  the  obligation  of  all  mediums 
for  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  of  all  who  serve 
them,  to  present  both  sides  of 
controversial  issues  with  equal 
thoroughness  and  without  bias. 
This  obligation  applies  with  par¬ 
ticular  force  to  election  cam¬ 
paigns  and  forecasts,  and  to 
controversies  between  capital 
and  labor.  Pre-election  polls 
should  be  unmistakably  indi¬ 
cated  as  polls  and  the  sources  of 
claims  of  victory  .should  be 
clearly  explained.  No  accusa¬ 
tion  reflecting  on  the  character 
or  reputation  of  an  individual  or 
an  organization  should  be  print¬ 
ed  or  disseminated  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  a'’cused  the  opportunity 
of  a  defense.  'The  right  to  pri¬ 
vacy  should  be  respected;  the 
criterion  be’ng  the  distinction 
between  public  welfare  and 
mere  public  curiositv.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  newspaper,  wire 
service,  and  radio  station  to 
make  prompt  and  full  correction 
of  serious  mistakes  of  both  fact 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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and  opinion.  Newspapers  and 
radio  stations  which  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  their  city  and  natural 
trade  territory  should  accept  the 
added  obligation  of  constant 
vigilance  to  insure  fair  play  and 
the  impartial  reporting  of  the 
news. 

“Obligation  of  Decency — It  is 
the  obligation  of  all  who  serve 
mediums  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  to  respect  and 
conform  to  the  canons  of  decen¬ 
cy  and  good  taste.  This  respon¬ 
sibility  is  based  upon  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  newspaper  and 
the  radio  station  are  important 
textbooks  for  millions  of  young 
Americans  and  are  regular  and 
accepted  visitors  to  the  family 
circle.  The  format,  presentation, 
and  editing  of  these  mediums 
should  be  in  conformance  with 
recognized  standards  of  good 
taste.  The  mediums  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  refrain  from  presenting 
in  form,  substance  or  inference 
those  matters  which  pander  to 
base  conduct  or  offend  common 
decency. 

“Obligation  of  Community 
Leadership — It  is  the  function  of 
the  newspaper  and  other  medi¬ 
ums  of  information  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  to  furnish  that  check 
upon  government  which  no  con¬ 
stitution  has  ever  been  able  to 
provide.  It  is  the  obligation  of 
all  mediums  of  information  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
structive  leadership  in  matters 
affecting  the  public  welfare:  to 
be  tolerant,  but  never  careless; 
to  be  indignant  at  injustice,  and 
to  support  the  things  it  believes 
to  be  right. 

“Obligation  of  the  Individual 
— It  is  the  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  of  all  who  serve  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  profession  to  keep  its 
commandments  and  guard  its 
honor.  No  individual  can  avoid 
responsibility  for  his  acts  by 
pleading  the  instructions  of  an¬ 
other.  The  obligation  to  accu¬ 
racy,  impartiality,  and  integrity 
in  the  gathering,  reporting,  and 
dLscussion  of  information  rests 
upon  the  individual.  A  confi¬ 
dence  once  given  must  be  re¬ 
spected.  In  his  relations  to  his 
brothers  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  to  all  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism,  the  indi- 
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vidual  should  accept  the  spirit 
of  fair  competition  which  in¬ 
duces  enterprise,  initiative,  and 
craftsmanship.  It  is  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  to  join 
with  all  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  protecting  the  basic  right 
of  freedom  of  information  from 
dictation  from  without  and  de¬ 
terioration  from  within.  It  is 
his  duty  to  expose  and  oppose 
violations  of  this  code  of  ethics.” 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Charles  C.  Clayton,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  editorial  writer 
and  secretary  of  the  fraternity. 

The  report  of  the  committee 
on  Advancement  of  Freedom  of 
Information  included  15  recom¬ 
mendations  for  consideration  by 
the  membership.  Among  them 
were; 

Plugs  and  Pleas 

•  A  denunciation  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  “using  public  funds  to 
give  nominal  employment  to 
working  newspapermen  with 
the  result  that  those  newspaper¬ 
men  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  continuation  of  the  regime 
in  power”; 

•  A  plea  that  government  of¬ 
ficials  concerned  with  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  information  policies  strive 
constantly  to  release  as  much 
information  as  possible  to  the 
public; 

•  A  favoring  of  “aggressive 
covering  of  government  on  all 
levels”  and  a  hope  that  “govern¬ 
ment  press  releases  will  never 
keep  reporters  from  digging  be¬ 
low  the  surface”; 

•  Opposition  to  practice  of 
some  governmental  bodies’ 
adopting  rules  and  regulations 
declaring  public  records  confi¬ 
dential; 

Members  of  that  committee 
are  Dick  Fitzpatrick,  associate 
editor  of  The  Quill,  SDX's  pub¬ 
lication;  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor 
and  publisher,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post:  Raymond  Lawrence, 

chief  editorial  writer,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  general 
Washington  manager.  United 
Press  Associations. 

Asks  Aid  for  ACEJ 

The  Committee  on  Service  to 
the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism  offered  a 
resolution  that  SDX  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  as: 

Supporting  ACEJ  in  its  efforts 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion;  urging  SDX  members  to 
serve  wherever  requested  to 
further  the  accrediting  pro¬ 
gram;  calling  on  members  to 
advance  the  internship  program. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  SDX  ex¬ 
pansion,  reported  the  receipt  of 
17  inquiries  from  colleges  and 
universities  on  possibility  of  ac¬ 
quiring  an  SDX  charter  since 
the  1948  convention. 

He  listed  as  potential  SDX 
material:  Marshall  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi,  Kent 
State  University,  Cleveland  Col¬ 
lege  of  Western  Reserve,  Wayne 
University.  Tulane  University. 
Hardin-Simmons  University,  St. 
Bonaventure  College.  Florida 
State  College,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Black  Hills  Teachers 
College. 


'All  Weather 
Is  Local/'  L.  A. 
Papers  Show 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^An  adap 
tation  of  the  ANPA’s  Bureau  of 
Advertising  slogan,  “All  Busi¬ 
ness  Is  Local,”  has  been  made 
by  the  Research  Foundation  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  effects 
of  climate  on  food  advertising 
and  selling  and  the  opportun¬ 
ities  this  situation  present  to 
newspapers  and  advertisers. 

The  detailed  study,  complete 
with  graphs,  is  entitled,  “Los 
Angeles — the  All-Year  Food 
Market.”  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Daily  News,  Examiner,  Herald 
&  Express,  and  Times,  and  is 
available  to  food  manufacturers 
and  their  advertising  agencies. 

Using  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
data  and  food  sales  figures  from 
monthly  grocery  inventories 
conducted  by  newspapers  in 
nine  key  trading  areas  (New 
York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  To¬ 
ledo,  Washington,  D.  C..  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  St.  Louis  and  Sa.i 
Francisco,  in  addition  to  Los 
Angeles),  the  brochure  points 
out  the  all-season  consistency  in 
food  sales  potential  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  compared  with  locali¬ 
ties  “with  less  favorable  all- 
season  weather  conditions.” 

The  brochure  asserts  that  “All 
Weather  Is  Local,”  and  {mints 
out  that  climate  has  been  the 
chief  determining  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  individual 
characteristics  of  trading  areas, 
and  that  successful  retailing  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  favorable 
shopping  weather. 

Tile  study  develops  in  detail 
comparative  temperature  ranges 
correlating  sales  figures  of  35 
grocery  classifications.  It  stresses 
the  favorable  shopping  condi¬ 
tions  existent  in  Los  Angeles 
because  of  the  high  proportion 
of  clear  days  and  long  hours  of 
sunshine,  the  long  hours  stores 
remain  open. 

The  graphs  show  that  average 
mealtime  temperatures  in  Los 
Angeles  hold  close,  month  by 
month,  to  the  annual  mean  for 
1948  of  63  degrees.  “Seldom  at 
mealtime,”  commented  Floyd 
Maxwell.  LANPA  chairman,  “is 
it  too  warm  for  hot  dishes  or 
too  cold  for  summertime’ 
foods.” 

Mr.  Maxwell  confesses  frankly 
in  the  handsome  brochure  that 
the  Research  Foundation’s  study 
was  inspired  by  the  All-Year 
Club  of  Southern  California. 
Los  Angeles  County's  official 
tourist  promotion  agency. 

■ 

Allen  Directs  PR 
For  Bristol-Myers 

Joseph  M.  Allen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  public  relations  of  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.  He  was  formerly 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad 
vertising. 

Mr.  Allen  joined  Bristol-Myers 
in  1917  doing  sales  promotion 
work.  Later  he  became  person¬ 
nel  manager  and  then  assistant 
to  Lee  H.  Bristol,  advertising 
director  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Handy  Has 
Date  in  Detroit 


Detroit,  Mich.— Miss  Mam. 
ret  Truman,  daughter  of  £ 
President,  and  Frank  Handv 
son  of  G.  C.  Handy,  publishsoi 
the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  hai 
a  luncheon  date  at  the  De^ 
Athletic  Club  and  gave  tb 
press  photographers  the  nc 
around. 

The  couple,  whose  name 
were  linked  in  a  rumored  ro¬ 
mance  last  winter,  causine  i 
White  House  denial  that  the 
would  soon  be  engaged,  declinoi 
to  pose  for  pictures,  when  tin 
press  learned  of  their  datr 
Doors  of  the  club  dining  row 
were  closed  after  they  entered 
and  photographers  were  barred 


Newspapers 
Found  Ideal  for 
Soft  Drink  Ads 


Detroit,  Mich.  —  "The  tre 
mendous  regional  variations  ii 
the  home  consumption  of  van 
ous  types  of  soft  drinks  make 
a  local  advertising  medium  like 
newspaprers  ideal  for  soft  drink 
advertising,”  declared  Bruce 
Robinson,  account  executive 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  .\JfP.l 
at  the  Nov.  15  session  of  tie 
American  Bottlers  of  (jarbc- 
nated  Beverages  convention. 

The  factual  source  for  his 
conclusions,  he  said,  is  the  na 
tional  consumer  panel  operated 
for  the  past  eight  years  by  In  , 
dustrial  Surveys  Co.,  many  ol 
whose  findings  are  being  made! 
available  to  the  advertising  field 
for  the  first  time  this  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

In  the  northeast  region,  he 
pointed  out,  66%  prefer  large 
sized  bottles  when  purchasing 
soft  drinks  for  home  consume 
tion,  while  in  the  south-centri  ’ 
region  97%  buy  small  bottles. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  that  colas 
lead  the  field  by  a  wide  margin 
accounting  for  58%  of  the  na- ; 
tional  total. 

On  a  regional  basis,  the  south 
central  states  are  the  larg^ 
home  consumers  of  colas,  with 
19.8%  of  the  national  total,  fo' 
lowed  by  the  southeast  region 
with  18.7%  .  The  two  region 
combined  account  for  38.5%.  t 
though  they  contain  only  20 
of  the  population. 

“The  more  you  look  into  the* 
variations,”  Mr.  Robinson  con¬ 
cluded,  “the  more  you  m 
struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  natiOT*. 
fixed-pattern  advertising  m«» 
which  distribute  their  circula¬ 
tion  across  the  country  in  n 
tio  to  population,  to  apply  * 
vertising  pressure  with  any  it- 
gard  to  local  preferences  or 
habits.  With  newspaper  ad^ 
tising,  this  type  of  Iwh* 
market  pressure  is  not  oniJ 
possible,  but  easy.” 


Censors  on  Job 

Complete  news  censorsW 
under  a  state  of  siege,  w»s 
posed  this  week  in  Col^ 
and  Haiti  as  a  result  of  pdiba- 
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2  Billion  More  Ad  Dollars 
Seen  Needed  for  Prosperity 


Expenditure  1/3 
Fuller  Tells  'Hall 


Under  Standard, 
of  Fame'  Meeting 


Annual  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  U.  S.  are  running 
at  least  $2,000,000,000  short  of 
where  they  ought  to  be,  Walter 
D.  Fuller,  president  of  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  declared  this 
week  in  a  talk  at  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York. 

Principal  speaker  at  cere¬ 
monies  attending  the  unveiling 
of  the  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame 
Nov.  14,  Mr.  Fuller  said  this 
“sorry  showing”  for  advertising 
represents  a  threat  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy. 

“Business  today  is  on  a  see¬ 
saw,”  he  said.  “If  it  is  going 
to  turn  upward,  it  will  need  the 
power  to  climb  the  hill  and  that 
power  is  advertising.” 

Ad  Ratio  Down  33% 


the  New  York  Ad  Club,  the  Hall 
of  Fame  is  designed  to  do  honor 
to  advertising's  “immortals.”  All 
candidates  must  have  been  de¬ 
ceased  for  at  least  two  years, 
and,  except  for  this  first  year, 
not  more  than  two  names  may 
be  added  annually. 

The  first  ten  are  Rollin  C. 


and  it  is  no  accident  that  the 
terrific  progress  of  the  U.  S. 
towards  world  leadership  paral¬ 
lels  our  advances  in  advertising. 
Other  nations  have  no  form  of 
mass  communication  which  can 
compare  with  our  advertising. 


“Tonight  we  have  listened  to 
the  citations  prepared  by  your 
Committee  for  10  of  the  great 
men  of  advertising  during  this 
80-year  period.  To  four  of  the 
10 — Wanamaker,  Curtis,  Jones 
and  Johns — your  committee  has 


From  1900  to  1930,  he  pointed 
out,  annual  expenditures  for  ad¬ 
vertising  amounted  to  more 
than  3%  of  national  income. 
During  the  1920’s.  he  added,  the 
ratio  reached  almost  4%;  but 
since  1930,  the  percentage  has 
decreased  steadily,  until  today 
(1948)  the  figure  is  only  2.2%, 

“Regardless  of  increases  in 
dollar  expenditures,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  we  are  running  a  full 
1"  less  than  we  did  during  the 
first  30  years  of  this  century — 
and  remember,  one  percent  of 
national  income  is  over  $2,000- 
000.000.” 

Mr.  Fuller  spoke  at  a  dinner 
meeting  at  which  the  Bronze 
Plaque  of  Achievement  of  the 
Ad  Club  was  presented  to  for¬ 
mer  President  Herbert  C.  Hoov¬ 
er.  In  presenting  the  award, 
Andrew  J.  Haire,  president  of 
the  Club,  cited  Mt.  Hoover’s 
“inspiring  leadership  and  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  the  public 
weal.” 


Chided  by  Hoover 
In  an  acceptance  speech,  the 
former  President  cr^ited  ad¬ 
vertising  with  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  country’s 
industrial  development.  He  also 
gently  chided  his  listeners  for 
such  “sins”  as  singing  commer¬ 
cials^  and  billboards.  “Some¬ 
time,”  he  said,  “I  have  the 
dreamy  hope  you  will  cease  us¬ 
ing  the  scenery  to  urge  pills  on 
me  when  I  am  seeking  those 
solitudes  where  fish  alone  can 
dwell.” 

'  Presiding  at  the  dinner,  which 
was  attended  by  200  executives 
from  advertising  and  related 
fields,  was  Elon  G.  Borton,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Advertising  F^er- 
ation  of  America. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  chairman 
01  the  executive  committee, 
n^York  Sun,  was  toastmaster. 

Before  the  dinner,  the  bronze 
Plaque  carrying  the  names  of 
the  first  ten  elected  to  the  Hall 
Lottie  was  unveiled.  Estab¬ 
lished  Jointly  by  the  AFA  and 


Walter  A.  Strong,  late  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  takes 
his  place  among  "the  immortals"  in  the  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame 
as  his  widow,  and  son,  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  News,  participate  in  the  dedication  ceremonies  at  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York. 


Ayres.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Al¬ 
fred  W.  Erickson,  William  H. 
Johns,  Lewis  B.  Jones,  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  MacManus,  E.  T.  Mere¬ 
dith,  John  Irving  Romer,  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Strong,  and  John  Wana¬ 
maker.  (E&P,  June  4,  page  7). 

Recalling  the  birth  of  modern 
advertising  about  80  years  ago, 
Mr.  Fuller  described  it  as  “prob¬ 
ably  the  most  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  of  widespread  mass 
adult  education  in  the  history  of 
the  world.” 


ii? 


U.  S.  the  Leader 
“Advertising  and  advertising 
media,”  he  said,  “have  literally 
tied  America  together.  Through 
advertising  the  women  of  New 
York,  Hollywood  and  Dallas,  of 
the  farm,  the  small  town  and 
the  large  city,  know  and  wear 
the  same  styles  in  clothes,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  same  subjects  in  their 
clubs  and  equally  share  in  their 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

"Modern  advertising  as  we 
know  it  is  essentially  American 


applied  the  word  ‘pioneer.’  I 
mention  the  point  only  to  make 
clear  that  some  great  men  in 
any  field  may  by  their  ability 
and  their  opportunity  fill  the 
role  of  pioneers — all  honor  to 
them,  yet  other  great  men  will 
follow  in  service,  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  integrity  and  in  vi¬ 
sion  for  the  ever-expanding  fu¬ 
ture.  I  think  we  will  agree  that 
all  who  lead  and  whose  deeds 
become  keystones  of  progress 
should  merit  the  honors  which 
rightfully  come  to  them. 

“I  knew  all  these  men  per¬ 
sonally  except  Messrs.  Strong 
and  Ayres.  Some  I  knew  much 
better  than  others  and  of  course 
I  knew  all  by  the  great  reputa¬ 
tions  they  acquired  during  their 
lifetimes. 

“After  careful  study  and 
much  consideration,  these  10 
were  the  selections  of  your 
committee,  but  I  am  sure  that 
your  committee  would  agree 
that  during  this  fourscore  years 


Editor  4  publisher  for  November  19,  1949 


Sell  Optimism, 

Gen.  Ike  Urges 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
accepted  a  bronze  achievement 
plaque  from  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  this  week, 
urging  greater  optimism  in  the 
approach  to  world  and  domes¬ 
tic  problems. 

“Why,  with  all  our  assets,  do 
we  admit  defeat?”  the  General 
asked.  “Why  don't  we  say, 
‘How  do  we  solve  it?’  instead  of 
The  world  is  going  to  hell  in  a 
hand  basket.’ 

“With  optimism,  I  don’t  see 
how  140,000,000  people  can  be 
whipped.  ...  If  you  advertisers 
cannot  sell  optimism.  I  don't 
know  who  can.” 


there  have  been  hundreds  of 
other  men  of  advertising  who 
have  given  greatly  to  the 
growth,  accomplishments  and 
success  of  advertising.  To  the 
memory  of  all  such  people,  men 
or  women,  who  have  passed  on 
to  their  eternal  reward,  I  am 
sure  we  tonight  give  our  hom¬ 
age  and  honor  them  for  what 
they  have  done. 

“Let  us  now  survey  the  re¬ 
sults  of  those  years  as  they  are 
disclosed  by  the  provable  facts. 
I  shall  start  with  the  year  1900, 
when  the  tempo  of  advertising 
progress  really  began  to  become 
national  and  to  hit  its  stride. 

Then  and  Now 

“If  you  will  take  the  record 
for  the  years  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
you  will  find  that  from  1900  to 
1930,  with  only  one  yearly  ex¬ 
ception,  the  total  annual  expen¬ 
ditures  for  advertising  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  over  3%  of  na¬ 
tional  income.  During  the  1920’s 
this  ratio  at  times  almost 
reached  4%. 

“Remember  that  for  29  of 
those  growing  prosperous 
years  advertising  expenditures 
reached  or  exceeded  3%  of  na¬ 
tional  income.  During  this 
whole  period  there  were  only 
two  periods  of  serious  unem¬ 
ployment  and  both  were  rela¬ 
tively  brief  in  duration. 

“The  years  of  preparation  up 
to  1900  and  of  realization  and 
expansion  from  1900  to  1930 
were  the  years  in  which  the 
men  we  honor  tonight  were  ac¬ 
tive.  Most  of  the  10  were  either 
dead  or  retired  by  the  early 
1930’s. 

'A  Challenge  to  Us' 

“I  think  I  can  show  you  to¬ 
night  that  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  that  of  the  other  men 
of  advertising  during  these  hec¬ 
tic  and  resultful  years  up  to 
1930  are  far  more  than  merely 
a  matter  of  pride  for  us  tonight. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  things 
they  did,  the  obstacles  they 
overcame  and  the  magnificent 
results  they  achieved  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  record  of  our 
generation  since  1930  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  us  and  to  those  who 
will  follow  us. 

“Because,  ‘gentlemen  of  ad¬ 
vertising,’  our  record  in  recent 
years  is  not  so  good.  Listen  to 
the  record. 

(Continued  on  page  101 
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Williams 


E.  M.  Williams 
Buys  Daily  in 
North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  City.  N.  C.  —  The 
Daily  Advance  was  sold  Nov.  16 
to  Edwin  Moss  Williams,  of  New 
York,  a  former 
vicepresident  of 
the  United 
Press  Associa¬ 
tions. 

Anno  u  n  ce¬ 
ment  of  the 
change  in  own¬ 
ership  was 
made  by  Herb¬ 
ert  Peele,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Daily 
Advance  and 
its  editor  and 
publisher  since 
the  first  issue 
as  a  weekly  on  May  19.  1911. 
Mr.  Peele  will  remain  with  the 
newspaper  and  will  be  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  corporation. 

Though  its  first  issue  ap 
peared  in  1911.  the  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance  represents  a  newspaper 
enterprise  that  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  for  more 
than  75  years,  going  back  in  un¬ 
broken  succession  to  Col.  R.  B. 
Creecy’s  Economist,  founded  in 
the  reconstruction  era. 

Mr.  Williams  had  been  active 
in  news  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  United  Press  since 
1927.  He  becanrte  vioepresident 
in  1938  and  business  manager 
in  1942.  He  won  an  award  for 
distinguished  services  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Missouri,  of  which 
his  father.  Dr.  Walter  Williams, 
had  been  president  and  was  al¬ 
so  founder  and  dean  of  its 
School  of  Journalism. 

Prior  to  joining  the  United 
Press.  Mr.  Williams  had  pub¬ 
lished  newspapers  in  Mississippi 
and  Texas,  worked  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Tokyo 
Advertiser  and  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  World  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Geneva. 

•  *  • 

Kent  Watson  has  purchased 
the  half  interest  of  John  M. 
(Tex.)  Wilson  in  the  Orange 
County  (Tex.)  Sun,  a  weekly. 
The  newspaper  was  started  Sept. 
22. 

*  •  • 

E.  C.  Sibley,  for  more  than  40 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Springport  (Mich.)  Signal,  has 
sold  the  paper  to  Donald  R. 
Smith,  of  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  the  Fairfield  (Calif.) 
Republican  to  J.  Clinton  Toney 
of  Fontana,  Calif.,  and  H.  M. 
Guy  of  Laguna,  Calif.,  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  D.  A.  Weir,  editor 
and  publisher  for  30  years. 

•  •  • 

Marvin  J.  Hochschild,  former¬ 
ly  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  news  bureau,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Patterson  (Calif.)  Ir¬ 
rigator  from  Robert  S.  Jones. 

•  •  • 

William  Odett,  who  has  op¬ 
erated  newspapers  in  California, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Reseda 
(Calif.)  News,  a  weekly,  Oct.  24. 
Robert  Hunter,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  no  longer  active  in  the 

business. 


Need  for  Advertising 

continued  from  page  9 


"For  30  years,  from  1900  to 
1930.  America  experienced  an 
almost  unbroken  buyers’  mar¬ 
ket.  During  that  time  the  ratio 
of  advertising  expenditure  to 
national  income  was  well  over 
3'..  Now  we  have  had  nearly 
20  years  of  depression  and  sell¬ 
ers’  market  experience  behind 
us.  In  1948  advertising  invest¬ 
ments  were  but  2.2 ''i  of  national 
income.  In  1949  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  slightly  lower. 

"This  must  be  a  matter  of 
very  grave  concern  for  us  men 
of  advertising.  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  of  grave  concern  to 
manufacturers  and  to  merchants. 
Regardless  of  increases  in  dol¬ 
lar  expenditures  we  are  run¬ 
ning  a  full  Ki  less  advertising 
expenditure  than  we  did  during 
the  first  30  years  of  this  century 
and  remember  l'"r  of  national 
income  my  friends,  is  over  $2,- 
000,000,000. 

“Five  years  after  the  war,  and 
only  about  two-thirds  as  much 
advertising  as  30  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  have  shown 
to  be  needed  to  move  America 
ahead  to  real  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity, 

“The  following  figures  are 
more  embarrassing  to  us  men  in 
advertising  than  even  the  fig¬ 
ures  I  have  just  quoted. 

Sales  Expense  Steady 

“Through  the  period  from 
1900  to  1930,  total  national  sell¬ 
ing  expenditure  for  all  kinds  of 
selling  averaged  a  little  over 
36%  of  national  income.  This 
included  advertising,  of  course. 

“During  the  depression  years, 
the  percentage  of  selling  ex¬ 
pense  held  up  far  better  than 
did  the  percentage  of  advertis¬ 
ing — for  example  in  1937  the 
selling  cost  was  still  35%.  In 
1940,  when  the  ratio  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  national  income  had 
dropped  nearly  one-quarter  be¬ 
low  the  1900  to  1930  average, 
the  ratio  of  total  selling  cost 
was  35.1%,  an  almost  negligible 
drop  from  the  30-year  average. 

“Through  the  war  of  course 
the  selling  percentage  dropped 
sharply,  but  in  1946  this  selling 
ratio,  even  in  a  buyers’  market, 
was  back  to  35.4%  and  in  1948 
it  was  37%.  or  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  1900  to  1930  pe¬ 
riod. 

“Don’t  ask  me  what  this 
means,  but  it  certainly  is  a  sor¬ 
ry  showing  for  advertising.  We 
have  new  and  unique  advertis¬ 
ing  methods  and  media.  We  can 
prove  the  power  of  the  impact 
of  our  advertising,  but  volume 
is  way  off— about  33V^%  off  as  I 
see  it. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  us 
all?  Can  you  be  proud  of  these 
figures?  I  certainly  cannot. 

“Let  us  take  a  common  sense 
look  at  the  situation. 

“Business  today  is  on  a  see¬ 
saw.  Will  it  turn  up  or  down? 
If  it  is  going  to  turn  upward,  it 
will  need  power  to  climb  the 
hill  and  that  power  is  advertis¬ 
ing.  You  know  what  happens  if 
it  turns  downward — there  will 
be  unemployment,  inventories 
will  mount,  and  that  will  mean 


less  sales,  still  more  unemploy¬ 
ment,  closing  factories  and 
stores  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dis¬ 
mal  downward  spiral. 

“We  are  here  tonight  to  do 
honor  to  great  advertising  men 
of  the  past.  They  did  their  job 
magnificently  and  left  us  a  great 
heritage.  Through  the  mists  and 
fogs  of  their  futures,  they 
dreamed  great  dreams  and  they 
saw  colossal  mirages  of  progress. 
They  made  the  dreams  and  the 
mirages  come  true — far  more 
true  than  they  could  possibly 
have  imagined. 

Adman's  'Dreams' 

“Are  we  so  dreaming  today, 
have  we  the  vision,  the  energy, 
the  conviction  and  the  courage 
to  do  our  duty  to  our  future  as 
they  did  to  theirs?  That  is  the 
question  we  face  tonight,  my 
friends,  we  in  this  room  and 
thousands  of  other  advertising 
men  throughout  America. 

“Let  us  dream  just  a  little  in 
our  turn.  Let  me  give  you  a 
taste  of  my  dreams  for  advertis¬ 
ing’s  future. 

“I  believe  advertising  is  the 
surest  way  to  bring  prosperity 
to  America  and  to  the  world, 
the  most  certain  road  to  true  se¬ 
curity  and  the  real  solution  to 
the  problems  of  almost  univer¬ 
sal  happiness.  I  think  advertis¬ 
ing  can  lower  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  is  the  only 
way  to  greatly  reduce  taxes.  I 
believe  it  can  pay  off  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  I  believe  that 
through  advertising  lies  the  best 
hope  of  the  world  for  universal 
peace. 

“I  believe  all  these  wonderful 
results  are  possible  if  the  men 
of  advertising  have  the  vision, 
courage  and  honesty  possessed 
by  the  men  we  are  honoring  to¬ 
night.  We  shall  need  help,  of 
course. 

“The  whole  trend  of  events 
indicates  that  we  probably  will 
have  continuing  prosperity  in 
America.  At  least  for  the  long 
run,  that  seems  likely. 

“Now  what  could  prevent 
such  a  to  be  desired  develop¬ 
ment?  ’There  are  twin  dangers: 
first,  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  socialist  state  in  the  U. 
S.  A.,  with  its  almost  inevitable 
descent  into  a  communistic  dic¬ 
tatorship.  The  second  danger  is 
War. 

“How  can  advertising  keep 
America  away  from  these  des¬ 
perately  dangerous  trends? 

“Continuing  prosperity  is  the 
sure  way  to  combat  Socialism 
and  Communism. 

“Americans  are  strong  free 
enterprisers  todav.  We  must 
keep  them  so.  And  by  that  state¬ 
ment  I  do  not  mean  that  we  can 
safely  live  in  a  world  that  fa¬ 
vors  either  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Neutral  tints  have  always  been 
the  colors  of  nature. 

“Federal  old  age  pensions,  for 
example,  within  reason  and  on 
a  subsistence  level  are  not  so¬ 
cialistic,  they  are  just  plain 
common  sense.  This  is  equally 
true  of  other  forms  of  well  man¬ 
aged  public  operations.  In  the 
town  in  which  I  grew  up,  the 
cemeteries  were  owned  by  the 
city.  Was  this  socialistic?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

“If  we  could  persuade  some 
of  our  well  intentioned  but 
mentally  blind  reactionaries  to 


mon  sense  and  not  with 
and  utterly  fixed  convictionX. 
the  future  can  be  built  fromX 
past,  we  businessmen 
travel  faster  and  leave  lessX 
munition  for  our  opponent 
“Common  sense  says  that  »( 
want  competition,  keen  comne 
tition;  where  monopoly  is  SI 
sirable  for  public  reason  as  ^ 
example,  with  public  utilitiK 
(  and  perhaps  the  cemeteries  I 
mentioned ) ,  we  need  reasonable 
and  intelligent  regulation-  we 
want  competition  becauK  it 
breeds  incentive  and  invention 
and  adventure. 


"We  must  have  no  limits  upos 
size  where  size  is  beneficial  to 
the  public.  These  are  the  thine 
that  manufacture  prosperity 
America  has  found  the  way  We 
must  develop  and  improve  it 
and  you  know  that  advertliiiii 
and  publicity  are  principal  toe? 
by  which  the  desired  result  can 
be  achieved. 

“It  is  neither  good  economics 
nor  profitable  to  produce  any 
sort  of  material  if  it  does  not 
move  off  the  shipping  platforms 
It  is  only  as  customers  take 
goods  that  the  goods  become  of 
value.  The  production  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  of  sales  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  production  of 
goods. 

$1  Billion  in  3  Media 


“During  1948,  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  merchants  spent 
over  $1,000,000,000  for  national 
advertising  in  magazines,  newr 
papers  and  radio.  These  were 
practical  businessmen  who 
know  the  value  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar.  They  did  not  spend 
this  money  because  they  loved 
the  publishers  or  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Rather  they  spent  it  to 
stimulate  the  sale  and  turnover 
of  their  goods  in  our  country’s 
market  places. 

“Each  time  an  extra  dollar  of 
advertising  is  expended,  it 
means  that  more  goods  are  be 
ing  sold,  greater  employment  is 
being  provided  and  on  the  av¬ 
erage  the  revenue  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  is  being  in¬ 
creased  by,  I  think — several  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  dollar  spent  for 
advertising. 

“Obviously,  if  advertising  can 
do  these  things,  it  can  reduce 
taxes  and  in  time  pay  off  the 
national  debt. 

“I  said  that  advertising  m 
be  a  major  factor  in  bringing 
peace  to  the  world.  I  mean  juit 
that.  I  think  our  country  is 
missing  a  perfectly  enormous 
opportunity  at  the  present  time 

“Surely  more  convincing  pro¬ 
paganda  internationally  about 
our  American  way  of  life-^ 
floods  of  it — could  bring  long 


ting  peace.  . 

Anybody  or  anything  tnit 
:s  an  obstacle  in  the  way  oi 
rertising  today  is  doing  our 
ion  a  great  disservice. 

I  think  we  people  m  the  aa- 
-Using  field  have  done  a  re 
rkable  job  in  stimulating  tw 
e  of  goods  to  customers, 
ually  we  have  done  a  very 
)r  job  in  selling  the  imp^ 
.ce  of  our  own  business  to 
lerican  public. 
le  that  we  people  of  toW 
aeration  of  adverting  ° 
a  lot  bettei 
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Chief  Production  Problem 
Is  Personnel  Reed  Says 


Linotype  Co.  Head  Tells  NEA 
Machine  Capacity  Is  Wasted  oiSFon  ca®mJ|"up^n''smamown 

newspaper  editors  and  publish- 
Bv  George  A.  Brandenburg  ers  to  red^icate  theinselves  to 

^  ^  the  principles  of  American  free- 

Chicago  —  The  present  re-  of  the  industry,”  he  stated,  dom.  Repr^enting  5,300  mem- 
search  drive  of  the  graphic  arts  "Some  governing  group  will  of  the  non-metropolitan 

industry  is  one  for  increased  have  to  keep  a  close  check  on  prres,  members  of  NEA  wm 
mechanization  and  new  methods  the  industry’s  changing  needs  so  ®  pilgrimage  to  Plymouth 

which  will  reduce  costs  by  re-  that  these  can  be  quickly  inte-  Rock  during  their  annual  con- 
moving  labor  content  and  elimi-  grated  into  the  training  pro-  yention  in  June,  for  ‘  re-amrm- 
>  Dating  certain  restrictions  im-  gram.”  jng  our  faith  in  the  ideals  of 

Dos^  by  labor  on  production.  Turning  to  composing  room  liberty  and  justice  upon  which 
Martin  M.  Reed,  president  of  developments,  Mr.  Reed  empha-  mis  nation  was  founded. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  told  sized  that  the  Linotype  Co.  is  Conrad  N.  Church,  Pontiac 
members  of  National  Editorial  not  resisting  progress  nor  at-  (Mich)  Press,  chairman  of  the 
Association  here  last  weekend.  tempting  to  protect  some  inter-  newly-organized  NEA  daily  di- 
Speaking  before  nearly  500  est  in  present  typesetting  ^uip-  vision,  announced  that  NEA’s 
NEA  members  and  guests,  Mr.  ment.  “It  is  only  a  question  of  legislative  committee  will  now 
Re^  discussed  “Men  and  Mech-  the  industry  dining  what  it  include  a  co-chairman  from  the 
anisms,”  showing  the  close  re-  wants,  which  it  hasn’t  done  daily  field.  He  announced  the 
lation  between  personnel  and  yet,”  he  said.  However  the  pub-  appointment  of  John  H.  Biddle, 
pr^uction  problems  in  the  licity  given  to  technical  im-  Huntington  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
graphic  arts  field,  particularly  provements  in  the  composing  as  the  daily  co-chairman  along 
as  they  relate  to  newspapers,  room  has  been  so  voluminous  with  Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard 
"The  problem  involved  is  easily  that  in  many  cases  it  necessari-  ( N.  C. )  Times,  weekly  co-chair- 
recognizable  as  the  same  one  ly  has  lacked  discrimination  man. 

that  confronts  every  other  in-  and  accuracy.  Mere  claims  have  William  Daley,  NELA’s  Wash- 
dustry  in  America.”  declared  been  given  the  same  dignity  as  ington  representative,  empha- 
Mr.  Reed.  actual  performance.”  sized  that  NEA  has  never  at- 

Citei  Personnel  Problems  analyzing  new  printing  tempted  to  favor  weekly  papers 

•There  are  some  of  us  who  ^®®‘*  suggested  over  dailies,  but  has  represented 

are  completely  convinced  that  Snsidw'"th"  mwhan?sm  Som  flj.  n®wspapers  in  federal  legis- 
-.ny  Of  ,our  problem,  with  re- 

gard  to  mechanisms  would  be  p^cess  and  ask  the  question:  More  Research  Needed 

solved  if  you  found  the  answers  -is  ^  faster,  cheaper  and  a  more  NEA  speakers  continued  to 
to  your  personn^  problems,  versatile  way  than  the  present  hammer  home  the  need  for 
sud  the  speaker.  Almost  every  process?”  weeklies  to  engage  in  more  re- 

^ece  of  equipment  in  the  shops  After  highlighting  some  of  search,  promotion  and  merchan- 
rf  printers  and  publishers  today  so-called  substitute  printing  dising  of  national  advertising  at 

methods  now  Under  develop-  the  local  level,  in  order  for 
^nd  that  being  obtained  from  ment,  Mr.  Reed  declared*  small  town  papers  to  gain  a 

It  by  me  i^rsonnel  available  for  “Replacing  or  even  oartially  greater  share  of  the  national  ad- 
E*  supplanting  the  Linotyg^  is  no^  vertiser’s  dollar, 

bans  voiir  most  eirio!i«^^nSfh  ^oing  to  be  a  simple  task  or  one  Arthur  Porter,  manager  of  the 
lems  rest  in  the  ’^®  accomplished  ex-  media  department,  Leo  Burnett 

XnSg  to  the  growFne^ca^^  cept  by  evolutionary  progress  Advertising  Agency,  discussed 
citv  of  trainorf  extending  over  many  years,  the  importance  of  weeklies  to 

graohic  arts  industry  Mr  RonH  sewing  machine,  the  the  future  economic  welfare  of 

SdZekto  ti^k  .Hn  automobile,  the  lathe  and  simi-  the  country  from  the  standpoint 

Son  of  the  s^ma  w  emnwfl  Yc  ’^r  mechanisms,  its  principles  of  increasing  sales  in  the  rural 
SravitS  hT  S'-®  basic  and  its  performance  areas  under  our  expanding 

metroDolitan  ^areat  normaifi  efficient.  Its  contours  may  economy.  The  non-metropolitan 
dSi  emnWec  ®bange  and  its  output  may  im-  market  today,  he  said,  is  of  in- 

smaller  areas  ^  ®  prove,  but  the  machine  itself  creasing  importance  in  that  42% 

“In  aHHHinn  ”  will  Continue  to  be  the  back-  of  the  people  and  38%  of  the 

large  dS  oWr-sta  “  to  some  P""ting  industry  families  in  U.  S.  live  in  rural 

extent  to  take  care  of  emerS-  suburban  areas, 

cies  and  peak  loads.  Thus,  there 
is  an  additional  draining  of  men 
from  the  smaller  publishers  and 
printers.” 

Need  for  Training 
Another  factor,  he  pointed 
out,  is  the  increased  manpower 
need  resulting  from  the  grant- 
1^  of  additional  vacation  time, 
shorter  work  weeks,  etc.  As 
these  increased  benefits  are 
panted,”  he  said,  “they  have  an 
immrtiate  effect  upon  working 
Mnditions  In  those  plants  that 
ao  not  have  a  formal  contract 
i?  their  labor  groups.” 

hir.  Reed  stressed  the  need  for 
™ning  programs  that  will  pro- 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  la- 
*  5*^  processes  that  may 

?j“^®^ced.  “Money  and  ef-  NEA  leaders  at  Chicago  meeting:  Left  to  right — Joe  T.  Cook.  Mission, 
be  drawn  together  to  Tex.,  president;  Jack  Sinclair,  Hartford,  Mich.;  J.  C.  Emmerich,  Mc- 
^  i  unified  training  pro-  Comb,  Miss.,  and  James  Dorrington,  Collins,  Miss.,  president  of 
gram  that  will  supply  the  needs  Mississippi  Press  Association. 
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Adopt  Freedom  Resolution 


'Week'  Winners 
Are  Announced 

Chicago  —  The  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call  Chronicle  newspa- 
won  the  Doyle  L.  Buckles 
Award  for  the  best  all-around 
promotion  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week,  it  was  announced  by 
Dean  Lyle  Spencer  of  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Journalism, 
at  the  National  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation  meeting  here  last  week. 

Dean  Spencer  said  the  judges 
had  offered  the  criticism  that 
generally  speaking,  there  was 
“too  much  self  promotion  and 
too  little  devoted  to  the  theme 
of  ‘Where  the  Newspaper  Goes, 
Freedom  Goes.’  ” 

Special  citations  in  the  week¬ 
ly  field  were  given  to  Fleming- 
ton  (N.  J.)  Huntington  County 
Democrat;  Kayesville  (Utah) 
Weekly  Reflex  and  the  Alto- 
dema  (Calif.)  Altademan.  In 
the  daily  field,  citations  went  to 
the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News,  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch  and  the  papers 
published  by  the  Monongahela 
Publishing  Co.,  Pa.  A  special  ci¬ 
tation  was  also  given  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  large  number 
of  entries  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  Porter  said  that  weeklies 
have  not  been  getting  their 
share  of  the  national  advertising 
dollar,  apparently  because  of 
their  failure  to  show  advertisers 
how  they  can  effectively  use 
this  basic  medium.  He  cited  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  that  in  1948,  mag¬ 
azines  received  approximately 
$463,000,(X)0  in  national  adver¬ 
tising:  daily  newspapers,  $394,- 
000,000;  and  weeklies,  with 
roughly  17  million  circulation, 
about  $10,000,000  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures. 

Weeklies  need  to  provide 
more  information  about  them¬ 
selves  to  advertisers  and  their 
agencies,  Mr.  Porter  asserted. 

“You  have  got  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  to  make  national  ad¬ 
vertising  work  more  effectively, 
through  better  merchandising,” 
he  added. 

Selling  Job  Ahead 

Mr.  Porter  also  suggested  that 
weeklies  keep  in  close  tourfi 
with  territorial  distributors  of 
national  advertised  products  in 
their  areas,  working  through 
branch  managers  for  greater  ad¬ 
vertising  support  at  the  local 
level.  He  urged  greater  cooper¬ 
ation  with  publishers’  national 
advertising  representatives  and 
further  expansion  of  the  one- 
order-one-bill  placement  service 
which  makes  it  more  profitable 
for  an  agency  to  buy  space  in 
weeklies. 

“The  weekly  press  has  got  to 
do  a  hard  selling  job  if  this 
country  Ls  going  to  continue  to 
grow  the  way  economists  pre¬ 
dict,”  said  Porter,  foreseeing  a 
total  U.  S.  population  of  175,000- 
000  by  1980,  with  an  increasing 
number  of  new  customers  to  be 
found  in  many  ^non-metropolitan 
areas. 

Robert  Pendergast,  director  of 
Readex  readership  surveys,  told 
how  publishers  can  help  adver¬ 
tisers  interest  more  people  in 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


AMA  to  Advertise, 
Whitaker  Tells  NEA 


Chicago  —  American  Medical 
Association  advertising  during 
the  coming  year  will  include 
the  same-size  space  in  every 
recognized  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  in  America,  if  funds 
are  voted  by  the  AMA  House  of 
Delegates,  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

That  was  the  message  brought 
to  the  National  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation  meeting  last  week  by 
Clem  Whitaker,  public  relations 
counsel  for  AMA. 

Vote  on  Funds  in  Dec. 

Mr.  Whitaker  said  the  AMA 
House  of  Delegates  will  vote  on 
the  advertising  proposal  in  De¬ 
cember.  Meanwhile,  details  of 
the  proposed  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  held  up,  pending 
approval.  He  indicated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  general  theme  of 
AMA  advertising  will  likely  be 
along  two  lines,  a  positive  pres¬ 
entation  of  advantages  in  volun¬ 
tary  health  insurance  and  an  at¬ 
tack  on  socialized  medicine. 

Mr.  Whitaker  added  that  his 
firm  of  Whitaker  &  Baxter 
would  prepare  the  ads,  but  an 
advertising  agency  may  be 
named  to  handle  the  production 
and  distribution  of  copy.  He 
said  present  plans  contemplate 
newspapers — dailies  and  week¬ 
lies — receiving  a  lion’s  share  of 
the  advertising  expenditure, 
more  than  that  to  be  spent  in 
radio,  magazines  and  billboard 
combined. 

Size  of  space  will  not  be  great, 
he  explained,  but  will  be  geared 
so  that  life  insurance  companies 
and  others  offering  voluntary 
health  insurance  policies  will  be 
able  to  tie-in  with  the  AMA 
campaign. 

Warns  of  Bribery  Charge 

Mr.  Whitaker  warned  NEA 
members  that  “when  the  time 
comes"  those  favoring  socialized 
medicine  will  endeavor  to  make 
the  public  feel  that  the  press 
“can  be  bought”  because  of  the 
proposed  advertising  program. 
He  cited  recent  incidents  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Minnesota  where 
AMA  critics  have  sought  to 
falsely  accuse  the  press  of  ac¬ 
cepting  “bribery”  because  of 
paid  advertising  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  in  those  states. 

The  American  people  will  be 
captives  of  their  government 
within  five  years  if  the  trend 
toward  concentration  of  power 
in  Washington  is  not  halted,  he 
declared,  adding:  “and  the 
American  press,  standing  alone, 
cannot  long  prevent  that  disas¬ 
ter.” 

“American  doctors  have  be¬ 
come  the  second  greatest  force 
in  the  nation,”  he  continued, 
"second  only  to  the  American 
press,  in  alerting  the  people  to 
the  danger  of  a  socialized  state.” 

Refutes  Bribery  Charges 

Referring  to  bribery  charges 
against  the  press,  Mr.  Whitaker 
declared: 

‘"nie  charges  that  have  been 
made  indicate  the  desperate  na¬ 


ture  of  the  attack  which  is  be¬ 
ing  made  on  free  enterprise,  be¬ 
cause  those  whom  they  cannot 
beat  in  frontal  attack,  they  try 
to  destroy,  they  try  to  besmirch 
and  smear,  they  try  to  intimi¬ 
date. 

"That  is  the  type  of  campaign 
all  of  us  are  confronted  with 
today,  not  just  doctors,  but  you 
men  in  the  press  are  going  to 
see  more  of  it.” 

In  answer  to  the  California 
charges,  he  said: 

“First,  a  radio  commentator, 
in  fact  two  radio  commentators 
both  of  whom  are  somewhat  fa¬ 
mous  for  needling  the  press,  ap¬ 
parently  because  it  is  a  compet¬ 
ing  medium,  came  out  with  an 
absolutely  fraudulent  story  to 
the  effect  that  the  managers  of 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion’s  campaign  planned  to  bribe 
the  American  press  and  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  cock-and-bull 
story,  they  cited  that  in  Califor¬ 
nia  we  had  bought  newspaper 
space  to  defeat  Governor  War¬ 
ren’s  plan  of  compulsory  health 
insurance,  and  that  that  was  a 
bribery  of  the  press  in  that 
state” 

Tells  Facts  of  Case 

He  explained  that  in  1945,  the 
California  Medical  Association 
had  waged  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  legislature  to  de¬ 
feat  the  measure. 

“But  California  medicine  felt 
as  American  medicine  does  to¬ 
day,  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
beat  something,  that  there  was 
a  problem  here  which  we  should 
do  something  about,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  so  a  year  later  we 
went  to  the  press  with  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  schedule  to 
sell  voluntary  health  insurance. 

“Prior  to  the  time  that  ad 
schedule  ran  in  the  newspapers 
of  California,  a  full-page  ad  was 
run  in  the  California  Publisher, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  press,  stating  that  that 
schedule  would  appear  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  state,  which 
it  did:  in  the  papers  that  fa¬ 
vored  compulsory  health  insur¬ 
ance  the  same  schedule  ran  that 
ran  in  those  opposed.  And  yet 
we  have  these  men  who  have 
the  colossal  effrontery  to  say 
that  the  American  press  can  be 
bought  with  a  few  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Cites  Minnesota  Charges 

“Now  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Minnesota  we  had  a  story  break 
first  in  the  CIO  newspaper  to 
the  effect  that  Minnesota  editors 
had  sat  down  with  the  medical 
profession  in  that  state.  That 
seems  to  be  a  very  reprehensi¬ 
ble  thing  for  editors  to  have  din¬ 
ner  with  doctors,  but  the  CIO 
said  that  they  had  sat  down  and 
out  of  that  conference  had  come 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Minnesota  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  clearance  for  doctors 
to  run  two-inch  professional  no 
tices.  and  this,  in  Minnesota, 
mind  you,  was  bribery  of  the 
press. 

“That  is  the  type  of  tripe  that 
our  opponents  are  using  in  a 


campaign  not  only  to  smear  doc-  paper  isn’t  worth  a  nickel "  k. 
tors,  but  to  smear  editors,”  he  declared,  “unless  it  ctrrS 
remarked.  enough  advertising  to  make  h 

Turning  to  the  proposed  AMA  pay.” 

newspaper  campaign,  Whitaker  William  H.  Conrad,  Medfon 
said  that  every  newspaper  in  (Wis.)  Stor,  generally  known  a 
America,  an  estimated  12,000,  “Mr.  Classified”  in  NEA  circki 
regardless  of  its  size  or  policies,  urged  continual  selling  effort  to 
will  be  on  the  schedule.  “There  build  classified  advertising  at  a 
will  be  no  ABC  lists,”  he  said,  profitable  and  readable  featuro 
"The  weekly  paper  in  the  small  of  every  weekly.  “Classified  ad- 
town  is  going  to  get  the  same  vertising  takes  more  than  wifii- 
number  of  inches  that  the  Netc  ful  thinking,  he  said,  recoa- 
York  Times  will  get.  We  be-  mending  that  NEA  drop  itg 
lieve  in  newspaper  advertising  classified  committee  and  look  to 
as  a  means  of  selling  ideas,  just  individual  publishers  to  do  their 
as  we  believe  in  it  as  a  means  own  selling  job  in  this  fertilt 
of  selling  commodities."  field. 

Larry  Rossman,  Grand  RapU, 
r»  j  •  (Minn.)  Herald-Review,  aad 

RgGu  Crt  NEA  Session  StanW  Fike,  Fairmount  (Ro.) 
continued  from  page  11  co'chairmeag 

-  the  NEA  display  advertisug 

what  they  have  to  sell  through  committee,  stress^  the  imp(M‘ 
wider  application  of  low-cost  tance  of  greater  research,  much 
readership  studies.  He  showed  ,  “O”®  at  th* 

that  Readex  surveys  among  state  level  through  state  press 
metropolitan  dailies,  small  town  associations  working  in  coopm 
dailies  and  weeklies  reveal  a  tion  with  schools  of  journalias. 
significant  underlying  pattern,  closer  contact  with  state 

namely,  that  bigger  ads  do  a  workinj 

better  job  of  selling.  Weekly 

Larger  space,  he  said,  works  News^per  Bureau.  P  G 
to  the  advantage  of  both  pub-  S^omberg,  Ellxcott  City  (Mi) 
lisher  and  advertiser.  “Our  Jtmes,  surnmariz^  the  sales 
studies  reveal  that  many  mer-  being  developed  by 

chants  in  both  large  and  small 

communitiles  have  learned  how  ,  Greater  newspaper  revenue 
to  use  bigger,  busier  and  more  from  public  noUces  was  sug- 
productive  ads  regularly,”  stat-  u  ^  Hemingsen, 

ed  Pendergast. 

who  told  of  NEA  plans  to  pro- 
Seek  Food  Accounts  vide  publishers  with  a  guide  for 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Mickelson  of  such  legal  advertising  as  Is  re 
NEA’s  Newspaper  Advertising  quired  by  law  in  various  stat» 
Service  told  members  that  NAS  Newsprint  Price  Unchangwi 
IS  going  after  food  accounts  in  «  ♦  ^  ^  .11 

the  national  field.  ‘"The  food  newsprint  will  » 

business  is  a  tremendous  chal-  immedi- 

lenge  to  weeklies,”  she  said.  future,  but  then  wiU  oero 

“We  would  like  to  be  able  to 

tell  food  advertisers  that  you  E.  Moreau,  Bloom/ield  (N.  J.) 

will  back  up  their  advertising  at  ["dependent  Press,  reporting  on 
the  local  level  with  tie-in  ads  recent  Quebec  nwprmt 

and  merchandising  cooperation  conference.  ( E  &  P,  Oct.  15. 

at  the  point  of  sale.”  P^^e  t'*’- 

Don  Eck  reported  that  NAS  publishers  are  resent 

gross  billings  for  the  first  eight  price  of  newsprint  his 

months  this  year  amounted  to  been  reduced  ^"ce  the  w 
$1,248,900  as  compared  with  $1.-  devaluation  by  Great  to- 

091,676  for  the  same  period  a  f®‘d.  but,  he 

year  ago.  Net  payments  by  NAS  the  law  of  supply  ®"d  demaw 
to  weekly  publisher  members 

amounted  to  $948,263  for  the  f"d  South  America  are  t^^ 
current  eight-month  period.  I®*®  newsprint  because  of  tte 
March  through  October,  he  said,  dollar  devaluatum,  said  M  . 

Larry  Allen.  Minnesota  Edi-  reau.  who  pointed  out  that  ^ 
torial  Association,  stressed  the  Canadian  mills  are  no  ng 
importance  of  weeklies  encour-  running  at  full  capacity, 
aging  more  point^f-sale  display.  As  far  asj"jall  town  pa^ 
together  with  more  tie-in  ad-  th®  81st  Co^ 

vertising  from  local  dealers.  J®  ®  little  ^ 

both  being  done  on  a  continual  Congress,  Ed.  . A 
basis.  He  urged  weeklies  to  send  for 

pictures  four  or  five  times  a  [[®"A  members  in  reywr  g 
year  to  national  advertisers, 

.showing  point-of-sale  displays,  ^®[’^^®^  ^9  hour 

as  further  evidence  of  such  co-  which  11\® »  jj. 

operation  which,  in  turn,  wHl  cUvf  JaT  2^  amM 
cause  advertisers  to  provide  i®®r  he 

more  mats  for  tie-in  ads,  thus  Social  Se^rity  l®w  pe  g 

making  it  easier  to  sell  such  lo*"®  ®'i?pr»ase^uir 

PQpy  second  class  rate  increases  un¬ 
stresses  Small  Ads  ^er  consideration. 

Vernon  Nickels,  LaGrange  Approve  Research  Conunitt# 
(Ill.)  Citizen,’  proved  to  be  a  Carl  Rountree,  Dawson  («». 
strong  advocate  of  the  “three  to  News,  reporting  for  the  mecn^ 
four  inch”  local  advertiser  on  a  ical  production 
regular  weekly  schedule  the  troduced  a  resolution,  ww 
year  ’round.  He  admonished  his  was  adopted,  advocating 
fellow  publishers  to  comb  the  NEA  establish  a  resewch  ^ 
field  for  small  ads,  stating  that  mittee  to  effect  a  liaison  * 
in  the  aggregate  they  are  just  the  American 
as  profitable  as  fullpage  ac-  lishers  Association  to  new 
counts.  “The  best-read  news-  ( Continued  on  page  aoi 
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CARTOONISTS  TURN  THEIR  PENS  ON  SOME  PURELY  LOCAL  ISSUES 


NOW  THAT  RECESS  IS  OYER  PEDESTRIAN  CROSSING?  FAIR  TURNABOUT 

Warren,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  Brooks,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Sews  Manning.  Phoenix  Arhona  Republic 


Freedom  of  Business, 
U.S.  Plea  in  Lorain  Case 


Cleveland  —  Direct  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
was  charged  against  the  Lorain 
(0.)  Journal  for  discriminating 
against  advertisers  who  use  Sta¬ 
tion  WEOL  of  Elyria. 

Victor  D.  Kramer,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  made  the  charge  at  a 
hearing  here  Nov.  15  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  against  the 
Journal.  Federal  Judge  Emer- 
ich  B.  Freed  took  the  case  un¬ 
der  advisement,  asking  counsel 
to  submit  briefs. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
the  issue  in  this  case”  Mr. 
Kramer  emphasized  in  his  open¬ 
ing  statement  to  the  court.  He 
said  the  discrimination  by  the 
Journal  against  those  who  ad¬ 
vertise  with  its  competitor 
have  cost  the  radio  station  $25,- 
000  in  canceled  contracts  and 
that  the  Journal  is  a  govern 
ment  unto  itself,  "penalizing 
businessmen  who  do  not  go 
along  with  its  monopolistic  pol¬ 
icies." 

"The  question  in  issue,”  Mr. 
Kramer  said,  “is  whether  the 
Sherman  Act  means  what  it 
was  intended  to  mean:  a  char¬ 
ter  of  freedom  for  American 
business.” 

Parker  Fulton,  attorney  for 
the  Journal  and  its  owners, 
Samuel  A.  and  Isadora  Horvitz, 
and  Elisha  Hanson,  general 
counsel  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
objected  to  the  plea  for  a  re 
straining  order. 

“This  case,”  Mr.  Kramer  told 
the  court,  "is  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  strength  of  the  Lo 
fain  Journal  combination  and 
Its  unbridled  arrogance.  The 
Lorain  Journal  is  punishing  ad- 
'^®rtisers  not  by  any  authority 
of  this  court  or  by  any  duly 
constituted  authority  but  by  a 
private  government  that  rules 
m  that  city. 

issue  is  not  freedom  of 
toe  press  and  whether  this 
newspaper  can  refuse  ads  vio¬ 
lating  good  taste  or  appealing 
to  religious  or  racial  prejudice 


but  whether  the  Lorain  Journal 
can  refuse  advertisements  sole¬ 
ly  because  an  advertiser  has 
used  a  competing  medium. 

“The  Sherman  Act  makes  it 
unlawful  to  select  customers 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  bus¬ 
iness  relations  with  competitors. 

“The  Lorain  Journal  has  a 
practical  monopoly  on  advertis¬ 
ing  channels  in  Lorain,  O. — If 
it  did  not  have,  it  would  have 
been  unable  to  enforce  its  pol¬ 
icies. 

“The  Lorain  Journal  has  done 
irreparable  injurjr  to  the  Elyria- 
Lorain  Broadcasting  Co.  (own¬ 
ers  of  WEOL).  Contract  can¬ 
cellations  have  totalled  more 
than  $25,000.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  estimate  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  that  would 
have  come  to  the  radio  station 
had  it  not  been  for  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  activities. 

“The  issue  is  not  whether  the 
Lorain  Journal  has  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  but  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  restraining  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  restrain  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  Radio  broadcasts  are  in¬ 
terstate  in  character,  in  this 
case  heard  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  as  well  as  in  Ohio. 
One  cancellation  of  advertising 
was  by  General  Motors  Corp., 
of  Detroit  and  another  by  the 
Kroger  Co.,  both  of  which  com¬ 
panies  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

“The  government  has  listed 
and  filed  24  affidavits  and  the 
defendant  has  not  denied  any 
one  of  them.  They  have  an¬ 
swered  some  of  them  but  they 
have  not  denied  the  central 
charge.” 

"It  is  true  that  the  impact  of 
this  case  is  felt  only  in  a  rel¬ 
atively  small  area  but  countless 
radio  broadcasting  companies 
and  publishers  will  be  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  Sherman 
Act  is  what  is  was  intended  to 
be — a  charter  of  freedom  for 
American  business.” 

The  Journal  has  replied  that 
its  policy  was  to  protect  the  Lo¬ 
rain  market,  and  to  build  up 
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the  market  by  encouraging  lo¬ 
cal  patronage.  It  added  it  has 
an  obligation  to  its  readers  not 
to  use  advertisements  w-hich  it 
deems  to  be  against  public  in 
terests. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  filed  a 
brief  as  “friend  of  the  court.” 
contending  “the  issue  involves 
a  challenge  to  the  historic  con¬ 
cept  of  a  press  free  from  prior 
restraint  by  government.” 

Mr.  Fulton  told  Judge  Freed 
the  defendants  conceded  the 
government  has  built  a  prima 
facie  case  “to  the  extent  that 
the  Lorain  Journal  has  refused 
ads  from  advertisers  using  the 
radio  or  Sunday  paper,  but  that 
is  not  enough  on  which  to  base 
a  restraint  of  trade  charge.” 

“If  Your  Honor  grants  a  tern 
porary  injunction  in  this  case,” 
he  argued,  “Your  Honor  will  be 
deciding  the  issues  before  the 
case  is  brought  to  trial  on  its 
merits.  Only  a  trial  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  unlawful  for 
a  newspaper  to  refuse  adver 
tisements. 

“The  injunction,  if  granted, 
would  be  an  exercise  of  prior 
restraint  against  newspaper 
publishers  .  .  .  This  could  be 
the  first  step  in  regulation  of 
newspapers  as  the  railroads  are 
regulated.  When  that  time 
comes,  freedom  of  the  press  will 
be  stricken  down  and  with  it 
every  American  freedom  we 
have  ever  known.” 

Said  Mr.  Hanson:  “The  case 
is  too  important  to  have  a  new 
and  novel  question  of  law  de¬ 
cided  at  a  preliminary  hearing 
...  It  makes  no  difference  that 
this  is  advertising,  because 
newspapers  cannot  live  without 
advertising.  Advertising  is  in¬ 
formation  for  which  someone  is 
willing  to  pay  to  have  dissemi¬ 
nated.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hear¬ 
ing,  Judge  Freed  said  to  Mr. 
Hanson:  “I  understand  that  you 
are  opposed  only  to  this  injunc¬ 
tion  at  this  time.” 

Mr.  Hanson  replied:  “the 
ANPA  is  not  opposed  to  final 
order,  if  it  is  found  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  violated  the  Sherman 
Act  and  if  a  proper  remedy  is 
drawn,  not  menacing  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.” 


Tulsa  Plant 
Open  All  Week 
For  Inspection 

Tulsa,  Okla.  —  Tulsa  World 
and  Tulsa  Tribune  readers  are 
scanning  their  newspapers  with 
new  interest  these  days  after 
taking  a  look  at  what  makes  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  tick. 

They  were  given  a  close-up 
view  of  the  operations  of  the 
editorial,  business  and  ptiechani- 
cal  departments  during  a  six- 
day  open  house  hosted  by  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp. — the 
agency  which  produces  the 
morning  Worid  and  the  after¬ 
noon  Tribune  with  combined  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  event  was  staged  to  al¬ 
low  the  public  to  examine  the 
newly-constructed  World  build¬ 
ing — a  three-story  structure  of 
modern  design  which  houses  a 
new  eight-unit  Hoe  Press,  other 
mechanical  facilities,  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Construction  of  the  building 
and  the  addition  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  part  of  a  huge  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  completed  by  the  NPC. 
Portions  of  the  nine-story  World 
building,  which  now  houses  the 
editorial  departments  of  the 
World  and  Tribune,  were  re¬ 
modeled  and  expanded  by  the 
program. 

Hundreds  of  newspapermen 
from  cities  throughout  Okla¬ 
homa  toured  the  World  build¬ 
ing  and  the  adjacent  three-story 
structure  Nov.  6— the  first  day 
of  the  week-long  open  house. 

On  each  of  the  five  succeed¬ 
ing  days,  more  than  2,000  per¬ 
sons  were  taken  on  a  conducted 
tour  of  the  plant.  A  168-page 
progress  edition  was  published 
Nov.  7.  Each  of  the  newspapers 
produced  a  special  section 
which  reviewed  its  own  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  years. 

Included  in  the  Tulsa  World 
special  section  was  a  year-by¬ 
year  account  of  the  paper’s  pro¬ 
gress  from  its  birth  as  an  eight- 
page.  six-column  publication  in 
1905.  The  story  on  the  World 
saluted  its  late  publisher,  Eu¬ 
gene  Lorton. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Agency  Man  Denies 
Dailies  *Stack  *  Drug  Ads 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


Charges  by  the  Proprietary 
Association  of  America  that 
many  newspapers  make  a  habit 
of  “stacking”  or  “piling  up” 
medical  ads  are  apparently 
without  foundation  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  cited. 

T.  Norman  Tveter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  of  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.,  issued  a  de¬ 
nial  this  week  on  the  basis  of 
a  p>ersonal  investigation  he 
made  after  two  complaints  by 
the  Association’s  advertising 
committee.  His  interest  is  an 
obvious  one,  since  the  agency 
handles  some  15  proprietary  ac¬ 
counts,  with  perhaps  twice  that 
many  individual  products  rep¬ 
resented. 

95%  'Not  Guilty' 

After  directly  querying  all 
the  newspapers  cited  by  the 
Association,  Mr.  Tveter  is  satis¬ 
fied,  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
that  at  least  95%  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  newspapers  are  not  guilty 
of  the  practice  as  a  matter  of 
policy. 

The  PAA,  whose  158  mem¬ 
bers  produce  more  than  80% 
of  the  country’s  drug  products 
by  volume,  lodged  its  com¬ 
plaints  in  its  “Executives’  News 
Letter,”  first  in  the  issue  of 
April  1,  1949,  and  again  in  the 
October  7  issue. 

The  first  article  was  based 
on  a  “spot  check”  of  newspapers 
and  listed  125  which  it  was 
claimed  were  grouping  medical 
advertising,  or  placing  it  on 
obit  pages  or  next  to  classified 
matter,  all  of  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  objectionable  by  the 
advertisers. 

The  second  report,  a  formal 
survey  conducted  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  by  Press  Intelligence, 
Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  listed 
109  newspapers  in  which  were 
found  160  instances  of  bad  prac¬ 
tice.  To  arrive  at  this  figure. 
Press  Intelligence  examined 
hundreds  of  newspapers  for  a 
period  of  a  week  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  during  which  time  3,496 
papers  were  read. 

Mr.  Tveter,  writing  to  the 
newspapers  involved,  asked 
them  politely  but  directly,  what 
they  had  to  say  about  it.  All 
but  a  handful  replied  immedi¬ 
ately  that  stacking,  if  it  oc¬ 
curs  at  all.  is  not  deliberate. 

’There  were  some  instances  in 
which  new  or  substitute  help 
had  made  up  the  pages  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  most  cases  the  pages 
involved  were  isolated  instances, 
where  piling  up  was  unavoid¬ 
able  because  of  small  editions, 
unusual  crowding  by  other  ad¬ 
vertisers,  etc. 

E  &  P  Tolly 

The  claim  by  individual 
papers-  that  such  practice  was 
rare  was  borne  out  by  this 
writer’s  own  bit  of  sleuthing. 
We  managed  to  snare  copies  of 
the  two  PAA  lists.  They  men¬ 


tioned  a  total  of  234  news¬ 
papers  as  offenders.  Only  44 
newspapers  appeared  in  both 
the  April  and  October  columns. 

Thus,  the  number  of  different 
newspapers  cited  at  least  once 
was  190.  And  of  this  number, 
44  or  23%  appeared  on  both 
lists.  Even  among  these  44, 
the  possibility  of  coincidence  in 
many  instances  bulks  large. 

For  example,  one  of  the  44,  in 
replying  to  Mr.  Tveter,  pointed 
out  that  in  three  successive 
days  in  a  randomly  chosen  re¬ 
cent  week,  it  carried  a  total  of 
74  medical  ads  in  six  editions 
on  47  pages — an  average  well 
under  two  per  page. 

On  the  matter  of  the  charges 
in  general,  here  is  what  some 
of  the  other  newspapers  had 
to  say; 

“This  happens  occasionally 
because  so  many  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  in  other  classifications  re¬ 
quest  that  their  copy  not  ap¬ 
pear  adjacent  to  any  medical 
ads.  You  can  readily  see  how 
this  forces  unavoidable  group¬ 
ing  of  medical  insertions.’^ 

“The  great  majority  of  medi¬ 
cal  ads  are  ordered  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  early  week  editions 
when  papers  are  small  making 
it  impossible  for  us  to  handle 
positioning  otherwise.” 

“For  the  most  part,  medical 
ads  are  small  and  necessarily 
involve  makeup  problems.  Med¬ 
ical  advertising  should  not  be 
penalized  in  the  matter  of  po¬ 
sition  simply  because  it  is  medi¬ 
cal  advertising.  By  the  same 
token  there  should  not  be  po¬ 
sition  discrimination  in  favor  of 
medical  advertising.  We  try  not 
to  discriminate  for  or  against 
any  advertiser  because  of  his 
classification.” 

“Our  policy  regarding  this 
type  of  copy  is  to  place  it  on 
our  comic  pages.  While  this 
does  bunch  all  medical  adver¬ 
tising  on  two  pages,  we  feel  we 
compensate  somewhat  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  high-readership  page.” 

“There  are  times  when  our 
makeup  man  finds  it  necessary 
to  group  ads;  however,  this  is 
an  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.” 

Can’t  Afford  More  Pages 

“We  do  not  bunch  these  ads. 
That  could  happen  only  when 
we  are  running  a  small  paper; 
then  we  would  have  to  bunch 
all  ads.  If  we  did  not  do  this 
on  the  local,  national  end  all  oth¬ 
er  advertising  we  would  have  to 
jump  two  pages,  and  of  course 
we  could  not  afford  to  do  that.” 

“Don’t  know  how  we  got  on 
the  list.  We  definitely  do  not 
bunch  these  ads.” 

“We  do  not  deliberately  segre¬ 
gate  the  medical  classification. 
In  some  issues  we  have  a  great 
number  of  medical  ads  and  it 
is  impossible  to  spread  them  all 
throughout  the  paper." 

Many  newspapers  expressed 


great  “surprise”  at  being  listed, 
pointing  out  that  examination 
of  their  editions  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  would  show  there 
is  no  policy  of  stacking. 

In  reply  to  an  E  &  P  query 
for  comment.  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Cullen,  executive  vicepresident 
of  PAA,  said  that  Press  Intelli¬ 
gence  was  instructed  to  regard 
as  stacking  only  instances  in 
which  more  than  three  drug  ads 
were  placed  one  above  the 
other. 

The  October  report,  he  said, 
showed  “a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment”  over  the  earlier  investi¬ 
gation. 

• 

Ford  Increases 
Newspaper  Use 
For  1950  Model 

Dearborn,  Mich.  —  The  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been 
built  into  the  1950  Ford  will 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
strong  announcement  advertis¬ 
ing  theme — “Fifty  Ways  New 
.  .  .  Ford  for  ’50,”  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Gordon 
Eldredge,  advertising  manager. 
Ford  Division,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

There  will  be  more  emphasis 
on  newspaper  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  1950  without  major  changes 
in  other  media,  Mr.  Eldredge 
said.  Announcement  advertise¬ 
ments  will  apoear  in  1,600  news¬ 
papers  in  1,476  cities. 

Push  for  Rum 

A  SPECIAL  “holiday  push” 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  call  consumer  attention 
to  rum’s  traditional  role  as  a 
holiday  beverage  and  its  versa¬ 
tility  as  a  base  for  many  favor¬ 
ite  cold  weather  drills  was 
launched  this  week  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  Rum  Promotion. 
Featuring  a  long  list  of  “Wel¬ 
come  Change”  drink  recipes,  it 
is  scheduled  to  run  through  the 
end  of  the  year  in  leading  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country. 

Holiday  Drinks 

Three  distillers  have  an¬ 
nounced  “revolutionary,”  “big¬ 
gest”  and  “distinctive”  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  timed  to  capitalize  on 
the  holiday  season. 

Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Peoria,  Ill.,  calls  its  campaign  on 
Corby’s  a  “revolutionary  de¬ 
parture”  from  the  usual  Christ¬ 
mas  liquor  promotion.  Its  Re¬ 
serve  Blended  Whiskey  ads  are 
aimed  at  opening  a  new  field  for 
package  sales — offer  a  Christmas 
Pint,  the  “little  gift  with  the 
personal  touch,”  designed  for 
the  $2  gift  market.  "The  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  heavily  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  during 
December.  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  &  Dorrance  agency. 

Schenley’s  I.  W.  Harper  bour¬ 
bon  will  get  “one  of  the  biggest” 
promotional  pushes  in  ads  on 
the  holiday  decanter  bottle. 
Large-space  newspaper  ads  and 
billboards  will  be  placed  in  ev¬ 
ery  major  market. 

Continental’s  “Old  Classic” 
also  is  featuring  a  decanter  bot¬ 
tle,  with  extensive  promotion  al¬ 
ready  started  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Cecil  &  Presbrey. 
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Anti-Randolph 
Candidates  File 
For  ITU  Race 


Two  anti-Randolph  candidata 
have  thrown  their  hats  into 
ring  to  run  for  president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Uniot 
in  May.  They  are:  Jesse  B.  Mm- 
beck,  Washington,  D.  C.,  uf 
Clifford  G.  Sparkman,  Detroit 
President  Woodruff  Randolpk 
leader  of  the  Progressive 
tion,  has  not  yet  declared  him¬ 
self  a  candidate  for  re-electkt. 
There  were  reports  in  unia 
circles  this  week  that  he  was  da- 
sirous  of  making  substitutioa 
among  prospective  runnlM  ) 
mates  on  the  Progressive  glatt; 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  it 
The  Independent  Party  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  Sparkman,  presidait 
of  Detroit  Typographical  Unia 
for  five  terms.  Also  on  the  ti<-Vat 
ore:  John  R.  Evans,  Washlna- 
ton.  D.  C.,  for  first  vice-presidart 
(he  ran  against  Mr.  Randolph ia 
1948);  Ford  S.  Goetz,  Ventua, 
Calif.,  for  second  vicepresideat 
C.  N.  Salter,  Detroit,  for  Ihiii 
vicepresident;  and  George  K. 
Bante,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Chicago  Local  No.  16,  for  secri- 
tary-treosurer. 

Mr.  Manbeck,  whose  threat  d 
a  suit  to  prevent  payment  of  i 
pension  to  ITU  officers  resulted 
in  a  referendum  defeating  the 
plan,  completed  the  procedme 
of  filing  as  a  candidate. 

The  referendum  rejecting  the 
pension  idea,  according  to  Mr. 
Manbeck,  “revealed  that  some 
43,423  ITU  members  were  in  i 
agreement  with  Manbeck,  while  j 
only  20.898  supported  Randolpb  ! 
and  his  officers.”  i 

Employed  by  the  Woshinfftos  I 
Post,  Mr.  Manbeck  has  been  a 
union  member  for  33  years  and 
is  a  former  president  of  (Colum¬ 
bia  Typographical  Council.  He 
has  covered  20,000  miles  of  trav¬ 
el  in  promotion  of  his  candi¬ 
dacy. 


Lord  and  Dempster 
Promoted  in  Detroit 

Detroit — Jesse  W.  Fleck,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  has  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Charles  Lord,  ret^ 
advertising  manager,  to  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director  and  of 
Alexander  Dempster  to  succeed 
Mr.  Lord.  Mr.  Dempster  h« 
been  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  contact  man.  He  joined  the 
Times  in  1932.  Mr.  Lord  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Times 
staff  since  1937. 


Walter  Andrews 
In  New  Orleans  Post 


New  Orleans,  La. — Walter  & 
Andrews,  a  past  president  of 
he  International  Circalatioo 
Managers  Association,  has  been 
tamed  city  circulation  managw 
if  the  New  Orleans  tstoles,  h 
vas  announced  this  week  W 
)on  Coleman,  vicepresideni 
ind  circulation  manager.  »• 
Andrews  was  circulation 
iger  of  the  Oklahoma  IW 
iklahoman  and  Times  tor  str 
•ral  years. 
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Succulent  roast  duck  highlights  the  holiday  dinner ...  as  thousands 
of  Cleveland  and  Northeastern  Ohio  homemakers  celebrate 
the  festive  occasion  with  menus  and  recipes  selected  from 
the  Home  Economics  pages  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  For 
busy  readers  know  that  the  Plain  Dealer’s  recipes  come  not 
Survey  department  gives  you  specific  informa-  from  books  but  from  cooks  . . .  actual  menus,  planned  and  prepared 

tion  about  buying  areas  and  points  the  way  to  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous  Foods  Testing  Laboratory, 

maximum  sales  volume.  Contact  a  Plain  Dealer 

representative  for  an  appointment  to  receive  All  BusIrCSS  Is  LOCoI 

this  indh'idualhtd  service. 


There's  no  guesswork  for  food  advertisers 
who  plan  a  marketing  program  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area.'*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 


Includes  the  famous  2-in-l  market  (Greater 
Cleveland  plus  26  adiacent  counties)— Ohio's 
two  richest  retail  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franeiaeo,  Loa  Angelea 

A.  S.  Grant,'  Atlanta 
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Ad,  Selling  Budgets 
Still  At  ’48  Level 


Despite  the  emphasis  on  the 
return  of  competitive  market¬ 
ing  and  the  great  need  for  in¬ 
creased  advertising  and  selling 
effort,  there  has  been  little 
change  between  1948  and  1949 
in  the  percentage  of  sales  spent 
for  promotion,  according  to  a 
survey  just  complete  by 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Reporting  on  264  representa¬ 
tive  U.  S.  business  concerns, 
the  Pittsburgh  agency  placed 
average  advertising  expenditure 
for  all  companies  in  1948  at 
3.25%,  in  1949  at  3.32%.  The 
average  selling  expense  was 
7.823%  in  1948,  and  7.917%  in 
1949. 

Drug  Firms  Spend  18% 

Industrywide  ad  expenditures 
in  1949,  the  report  indicates, 
ranged  from  a  low  of  0.75%  of 
sales  for  utility  companies,  to  a 
high  of  17.857%  in  the  drug  and 
cosmetic  field. 

Breaking  the  advertising  fig¬ 
ures  down  into  industrial  and 
consumer  promotion,  the  report 
gives  the  following  picture: 

Ad  Perctriage  of  Sales 

Company  Classification  1948  1040 

Emphasis  Consumer  Sales. .  4.9569S  5.102% 

Emphasis  Industrial  ^es. .  1.696%  1.519% 

Consumer  and  Industrial...  2.506%  2.756% 

Pointing  out  the  broad  nature 
of  the  statistics,  the  agency 
notes  that  “advertising”  and 
“selling”  expenditure  items  vary 
with  company  and  industry.  All 
respondents  included  space,  art 
and  production  costs  as  adver¬ 
tising  expenses.  The  percentage 
of  companies  including  each  of 
a  number  of  other  items  were 
as  follows: 

Catalogs  and  literature.  58%; 
direct  mail,  54%;  dealer  helps. 
47%;;  sales  promotion  (trade 
shows,  films,  etc.),  42%;  adver¬ 
tising  department  salaries,  17%r; 
publicity,  10%;  house  organs, 
7%;  souvenirs.  6%;  samples, 
5%;  sales  training,  4%;  mer¬ 
chandising,  4%. 

By  industry,  the  percentage 
of  sales  spent  for  advertising 
last  year  and  this  year  shape  up 
thus: 


Industrji 

10)8 

TO  to 

Appliances  &  Radios 

2  4S% 

2  .52% 

Automotive . 

1  :«! 

1  33 

Beverages  . 

n  .54 

11  71 

Business  Machines . 

2.55 

3  61 

Chemical . 

1.53 

1  47 

Hothine . 

3.5.1 

3.26 

Drugs  4  Cosmetics . 

16.71 

17  86 

Electrical  Products . 

2.91 

2.85 

Farm  Imi^ements . 

1.33 

1  20 

Food . 

4  60 

4  72 

Furniture  and  Office 

r 

E<]uipment . 

HeatinE,  VentilatinK  4  Air 

3  90 

3  40 

Condit . 

1.71 

2.44 

Heavy  Indus.  Equipment  , 

0.87 

0.86 

Iron  4  Steel . 

1.29 

1.52 

laimber,  Bid*  Material  . 

1.58 

1.39 

Marhinery  (exe.  Elee.)  ... 

1  44 

1  68 

Son-Ferrous  Metal . 

0.95 

O.SS 

Paper  4  Paper  Prods . 

1.28 

1  44 

ketail  Storee . 

1.36 

1  38 

Stone,  Clay,  Glass . 

4  81 

4.70 

Textiles . 

1.26 

1  68 

Transportation  . 

1.98 

2  1!) 

Utilities . 

0  62 

0  61 

The  highest  ad  expenditure 
rate  by  an  individual  company 
in  1949  was  the  40%  budget  of 
a  drug  and  cosmetic  firm.  Low¬ 
est  rate  was  the  0.05%  expendi- 
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ture  by  a  lumber  and  building 
materials  company.  The  high 
and  low  figures,  however,  are 
qualified  by  the  fact  that  both 
definitions  of  advertising  and 
expected  results  vary  widely 
between  companies. 

Another  table  in  the  survey 
report  supports  the  general 
principle  that  the  percentage  of 
sales  spent  on  advertising  varies 
in  inverse  ratio  to  sales  volume: 


Adverlising  Eiitendilure 


Gross  Sales 

IQ4S 

t0h‘ 

Under  $1,000,000 

.  8  55% 

S  31% 

$1  to  2,000,000 

.  4,30 

6.68 

$2  to  5,000,000 

.  #71 

3.91 

$5  to  10,000,000 

3. .52 

3  24 

$10  to  50,000,000 

.  2.64 

2  71 

Over  $50,000,000 

.  1.37 

1.52 

The  264 

companies 

which 

furnished  material  for  the  study 
were  pre-selected  as  to  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  company  siae 
and  type  of  business,  the  agency 
said,  in  order  to  provide  a  good 
cross-section  of  cost  experience. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  the 
agency’s  research  and  merchan¬ 
dising  department,  will  be  given 
only  limited  distribution,  it  was 
stated. 

■ 

McMillan  of  AFA  Says 
Ad  Groups  Must  Lobby 

Advertising  groups  should  get 
over  their  fears  of  the  word 
“lobby”  and  use  their  collective 
strength  when  legislation  affect 
ing  them  is  proposed,  George  S. 
McMillan,  vicepresident  of  Bris¬ 
tol-Myers  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  told  the  Ad 
vertising  Women  of  New  York 
this  week. 

“We  have  the  same  right  as 
any  other  group  of  citizens  to 
tell  our  side  of  the  story,”  he 
said,  adding  that  “if  that  shoe 
fits  the  word  ‘lobby,’  put  it  on.” 

He  pointed  to  recent  actions 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  federal  patent  office 
and  the  House  Monopoly  Com¬ 
mittee,  all  dealing  with  control 
over  advertising. 


Bureau  Offers 
Men's  Store  Data 

A  new  study,  “Men’s  Stores — 
Results  and  Controls,”  has  been 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

It  is  the  third  in  a  series  de¬ 
signed  to  broaden  newspaper 
services  to  retail  stores,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Giesen,  director 
of  the  Bureau’s  Retail  Division. 
■The  file  contains  information  on 
recent  advertising  budgeting 
practices,  seasonal  sales  and  ad- 
vertising  fluctuations. _ 

Large  Chains' 
Share  Down 

Regional  and  small  food 
chains  will  continue  to  increase 
their  share  of  national  volume 
during  the  next  decade  at  the 
expense  of  the  three  large  na¬ 
tional  chains,  Lansing  P.  Shield, 
president  of  Grand  Union  Co., 
told  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America  convention  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Since  1939.  he  said,  the  three 
national  chains'  share  of  total 
food  sales  has  dropped  by  7%, 
while  regional  and  small  chains 
have  increased  their  share  by 
17%,  and  the  independents’ 
share  declined  by  less  than  2%. 

This  trend,  said  Mr.  Shield, 
is  likely  to  be  accelerated  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  who  was  re¬ 
elected  GMA  president,  said  in 
a  kevnote  address  opening  the 
two-day  convention  that  busi¬ 
ness  must  give  more  attenion  to 
public  attitudes.  Management 
has  been  so  busy  perfecting 
mass  product’on  and  mass  dis¬ 
tribution  systems,  he  declared, 
that  it  has  overlooked  the  job  of 
explaining  the  benefits  the  pub¬ 
lic  receives  from  those  systems. 
■ 

West  Coast  Agency 

Fletcher  D.  Richards.  Inc. 
New  York  and  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  will  establish  a 
division  on  the  West  Coast  Jan. 
1  when  Harrington,  Whitney  & 
Hurst.  Inc.,  joins  with  it  as  Har 
rington-Richards,  with  offices  in 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


First  In  America 

No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published 
in  the  U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable  size,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  equal  to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
The  Observer  carries  more  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

Current  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of — 

Daily  134,000  —  Sunday  140,000 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SUN’S 
tSth  Annual  Edition  of 


THE  VOICE  OF  BUSINESS 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  MONDAY,  JAN.  9,  1950 


RECORDING  SO  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  A  FREE  ECONOMY 


Keyiotft  Article  by  PHELPS  ADAMS 

“BIG  BUSINESS” 

MAKES  LITTLE  BUSINESS  PROSPER 
AND  BENEFITS  THE  CONSUMER 


The  Sun’s  Annual  "Voice  of  Business"  number  will  be 
dedicated  again  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
economic  system  and  the  vital  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  a  free  economy. 

Besides  the  major  article  on  "Big  Business"  by  Phelps 
Adams,  noted  chief  of  The  Sun’s  Washington  Bureau, 
the  issue  will  record  the  great  industrial  strides  made 
by  this  nation  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Sun’s  trained  staff  of  reporters  and  observers 
will  cover  the  developments  and  advances  in  our 
economic,  industrial  and  social  life  during  this  50- 
year  span. 

In  addition,  the  significant  trends,  happenings  and 
problems  of  the  past  year  will  be  analyz^  and  inter¬ 
preted.  Plan  to  have  your  company  represented  in 
"The  Voice  of  Business,"  to  be  published 


MONDAY,  JAN.  9,  1950 


New  YORK 


Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward. 


POM  FULL  INFORMATION  CALL  THE  SUN,  WORTH  2-2323,  EXT.  84,  OR  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  ABOVE 
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Cabot  Award  Winners 
Decry  Press  Barriers 


Barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
information  in  South  America 
were  spotlighted  when  two 
Latin  American  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  chief  South  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times  accepted  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  awards  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Nov.  11.  (E&P, 

Nov.  12,  p.  14.) 

Winners  of  the  prizes,  given 
‘  for  the  advancement  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas,”  were  Eduardo  Rodriguez 
Larreta,  director,  El  Pais,  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Uruguay;  Jose  Santiago 
Castillo,  director,  El  Telegrafo, 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  and  Milton 
Bracker,  New  York  Times. 
'Freedom  Moving  Backwards' 
Dr.  Rodriguez  Laretta.  after 
outlining  Uruguay’s  fight  for  lib¬ 
erty,  said  the  “freedom  for 
which  so  many  generations 
sacrificed  their  lives,  not  only 
does  not  advance  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  actually  is  moving  back¬ 
wards. 

"Intellectual  freedom  is  being 
rooted  out,”  he  said.  “The  con¬ 
tinental  map  is  being  covered 
by  shadows.  Emerson  reminds 
us  of  these  words  of  Napoleon; 
‘I  must  dazzle  and  astonish.  If 
I  allow'  the  press  to  be  free, 
my  power  would  not  last  more 
than  three  days.’ 

‘"nie  small  South  American 
dictators  have  learned  the  les¬ 
son.  Self-appointed  ‘saviors’  of 
their  native  lands,  they  gag  the 
newspapers,  take  entire  pos¬ 
session  of  universities,  purchase 
radio  stations  and.  by  silencing 
ideas,  build  up  the  unanimity 
of  praise,”  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Bracker  pointed  out  that 
the  reporter’s  job  in  Latin 
America  these  days  is  "tough,” 
in  some  countries  because  the 
economic  level  of  the  profession 
is  so  low,  in  others  because 
“political  fears  tend  to  place 
barriers  across  the  reporter’s 
way." 

He  told  the  audience  in  Low 
Memorial  Library:  "To  a  group 
like  this,  there  is  no  need  to 
go  into  detail  on  the  question 
of  either  overt,  or  of  subtly 
concealed,  press  controls  and 
censorship.  Probably  the  worst 
form  is  the  latter,  where  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  pressures 
are  exerted  to  force  newspapers 
into  a  form  of  self  censorship,” 
he  said. 

The  Story  WiU  Out 
Citing  an  example  of  how'  re¬ 
porters  got  a  story  out  despite 
censorship,  Mr.  Bracker  said. 


TO  SELL  IT,  TELL  IT  through  an 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ClasKiflod 
•‘For  Sale"  ad.  Whether  it’s  a  news¬ 
paper.  a  press,  or  a  ser\-ice.  Classi¬ 
fied  Ads  reacli  ready  buj-ers. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyont  9-3052 


‘  The  story  will  always  be  told. 
Governments  and  individuals 
can  retard  it,  obscure  it,  mis- 
route  it,  distort  it,  bowdlerize 
it.  But  the  story  will  be  told — 
because  there  are  reporters  to 
get  It  and  because  there  are 
newspapers  like  the  one  which 
it  is  my  greatest  honor  to  have 
been  associated  with  for  19 
years  and  six  weeks,  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  for  the  historians. 

"In  any  battle  between  the 
censor,  overt  or  subtle,  and  the 
reporter,”  he  added,  “the  re¬ 
porter  will  always  win  in  the 
long  run.  And  that  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  credit  to  the  reporter. 
It  is  rather  a  credit  to  mankind 
itself.  We  are  a  sadly  imperfect 
race,  but  we  generally  do  pre¬ 
fer  light  to  darkness,  knowl¬ 
edge  to  ignorance,  air  to  suffo 
cation.” 

Papers  Have  Own  Traditions 
Mr.  Castillo,  whose  father 
purchased  El  Telegrafo  in  1893, 
asserted  that  “Ecuador  enjoys 
complete  freedom  of  the  press, 
won  over  long  years  of  ten¬ 
acious  journalistic  labor  in 
which  El  Telegrafo  played  an 
outstanding  part.” 

“While  it  is  true,”  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tillo  said,  “that  the  work  of 
South  American  newspapers 
follows  with  increasing  faithful¬ 
ness  the  canons  established  by 
North  American  journalism, 
nevertheless  these  newspapers 
still  preserve  their  own  peculiar 
characteristics  in  which  a  domi¬ 
nant  role  is  played  by  tradition 
and  professional  spirit.” 

Self  Imposed  Standards 
He  added:  “From  north  to 
south  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  the  outstanding  news¬ 
papers  observe  strict,  self-im¬ 
posed  standards  of  professional 
ethics  suitable  to  their  calling 
as  moulders  of  public  opinion 
and  tenacious  defenders  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Today’s  edi¬ 
tors  are  working  journalists 
who  have  been  captivated  by 
the  nobility  of  their  profession, 
enthralled  by  the  rhythm  of  the 
presses.” 

‘Their  careers,  he  said,  have 
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frequently  "carried  them  to  the 
borders  of  personal  sacrifice  in 
the  flaming  party  struggles  so 
typical  of  Hispanic  America." 

Medals  were  presented  to  the 
three  winners  by  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  of  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo 
of  the  Philippines,  president  of 
the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly,  gave  the  address. 

President  Romulo,  former 
publisher  of  the  Manila  Herald, 
centered  his  speech  around  the 
atomic  deadlock  in  which  the 
UN  finds  itself,  but  had  several 
remarks  to  make  on  the  role 
of  the  press  in  the  world  today. 

Outlines  Journalist's  Role 

He  said  that  journalists  “are 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
battle  for  peace.”  Very  often, 
he  added,  “the  journalist  is 
called  upon  not  only  to  over¬ 
come  the  passive  obstacles  of 
ignorance  and  misunderstand 


ing;  he  has  also  to  reckon  with 
the  active,  hostile  forces  of  mis 
information  and  propaganda 
calculated  to  incite  hatred  and 
generate  an  atmosphere  condu¬ 
cive  to  animosity,  suspicion,  in. 
tolerance,  conflict  and  war.” 

Primary  UN  Objective 

President  Romulo  stated  that 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  th« 
UN  "has  made  the  promotion 
of  freedom  of  information  one 
of  its  primary  objectives.” 

“In  the  final  reckoning,”  he 
added,  “lasting  peace  can  only 
be  attained  through  freedom, 
and  freedom  through  truth 
The  journalist  has  a  key  role 
to  perform  in  this  crucial 
process.  For  it  is  only  when 
peoples  are  free  and  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  truth  that  they 
can  act  with  justice  towards  one 
another  and  work  together  in 
understanding  and  amity  for 
the  security  and  well-being  of 
all.” 


That’s  Nothing.  I  attract  500,000  families 

with  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Regista 

And  what  a  beautiful  market! 

Those  Iowa  families  represent  an  urban  market  where  retail 
sales  rank  above  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  or  Boston, 
the  nation’s  first  farm  market!  Total  Iowa  spending— five 
billion  dollars  a  year! 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  the  State  of  Iowa 
better  than  most  newspapers  cover  a  city.  It  completed 
dominates  83  of  Iowa’s  99  counties,  with  50%  to  100% 
family  coverage  . . .  has  at  least  25%  coverage  in  each  of  the 
rest.  Over-all  state  average,  seventy  percent! 

That  means  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  brings  yoa 
7  out  of  10  Iowa  buyers  .  .  .  and  for  a  milline  rate  of  only 
$1.70.  No  wonder  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  ranks 
seventh  in  general  advertising  linage  among  all  Sunday 
newspapers! 

PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA'S  TOP  20  CITIES 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and Tribi"| 
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before  yoy  leap  ; 

liTO  BlLTlilORG 


LOOK  AT  THE  FASTEST-GROWING  AAARKET  in 
the  East.  Baltimore’s  booming— with  343,654  city- 


zone  families.!  Over  30%  increase  since  1940 


LOOK  AT  YOUR  PRODUCTS  POTENTIAL  in 
Baltimore.  3384  food  outlets  doing  business  to 
the  tune  of  325  million  dollars  a  year!  500  drug 
outlets  selling  over  3672  million  dollars  in  drugs 
and  cosmetics!* 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  of  any 
Baltimore  daily  —  it’s  the  NEWS-POST.  Reaching 
almost  3/5ths  of  the  vital  city-zone  families.  A 
total  net  paid  of  230,250  —  more  than  any  other 
daily  paper. 


LOOK  TO  THE 


First  in  Circulation . . .  First  in  Coverage  in  the  6th  Largest  City 
A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER-REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Officis  in  piincipol  citiis:  Albany  *  loltimore  •  lotion  •  Chicogo  •  Oelroit  •  Lot  Angtitt  •  Now  York  •  Pilltburgh  •  Son  Fron<it(0  •  Soottlo 
fAIC  City  Zone  baiod  upon  Bureau  ol  Ceniut  1947  Surveys  for  Melropoliton  Diitricti.  ’Research  and  Marketing  Dept.  Baltimore  News-Post 
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fIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  AOVtRTISING  TOR  36CONSKU^ 


Johnstown  Staff  wlrPaiTBe^t%r.A%osT 

Johnstown,  Pa. — High  up  on  Building  Jumps 

a  mountain  eight-and-a-half-  In  Lake  Worth 

miles  from  here,  management  ■ 

of  the  Johnstown  Democrat-  Just  before  the  Notre  Dame- 
Tribune  has  a  playground  for  North  Carolina  football  game  in 
its  employes.  Yankee  Stadium,  the  Wilming- 

Not  only  is  “The  Ridge”— a  64-  ton  (N.  C. )  Star  ran  this  “ear”: 
acre  tract  of  exceptional  beau-  “35,000  North  Carolina  Roosters 
ty — ^a  source  of  health  and  Expected  in  New  York." 
recreation  for  the  publishing  ■ 

company’s  workers,  but  a  living  Social  item  from  the  Van- 
memorial  to  its  veterans  from  couver  (B.  C. )  News-Herald: 
the  Civil  War  to  World  War  II.  “Masks  must  be  worn,  but  dress 

When  the  Ridge  was  formally  is  optional.” 
opened  on  Labor  Day,  1947,  it  ■ 

added  a  new  phase  to  the  news-  Accident  story  in  the  Clarks- 
papers’  long  standing  policy  of  burg  (W.  Va. )  Exponent:  “Due 
promoting  wholesome  recreation  to  her  condition,  Mrs.  C.  was 
for  its  employes  and  the  com- 
miuiity. 

Year-Round  Use 

According  to  Walter  W. 

Kxebs,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Democrat-Tribune,  the 
property  has  been  improved  to 
assure  all-year  around  use  by 
the  employes  and  their  families. 

A  handsome,  fieldstone  club¬ 
house  was  built  on  the  grounds 
and  equipment  installed  for  in¬ 
door  as  well  as  outdoor  sports 
Many  of  the  company  and  em¬ 
ploye-sponsored  social  functions 
take  place  there. 

TTie  Ridge  is  particularly 
adaptable  to  outdoor  recreation 
purposes.  It  consists  of  three 
large  open  fields,  one  of  which 
is  used  for  parking  and  the 
other  two  for  sports.  A  regula¬ 
tion  baseball  field  is  a  high¬ 
light. 

The  rest  of  the  land,  which 
rises  up  from  the  open  fields, 
is  thickly  wooded  and  provides 
excellent  opportunities  for 
mountain  climbing  for  the  more 
rugged  members  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Tribune  family,  as  well  as  __  «  i 

its  affiliated  organizations.  Cone  Newspaper  Backs 

^j*®  Cleanup  Party,  Wins 

One  of  the  outstanding  fea-  Covington,  Ky -Hard-hitting 
tures  of  the  property  is  its  ever-  edUorials  in 

fiowing  spring  which  runs  into  .  K^fucfcy  Timcs-Ster  at- 
a  fair-sized  fish  pond  and  sup-  of  lawle^ess 

plies  sufficient  water  for  all  and  political  corruption  in  New- 
nccds.  municipal 

The  committee  which  planned  Nov. 

and  executed  the  idea  for  the  newly-organized  Nevyort 

Ridge  was  composed  of  Mr  Civic  Association,  supported  by 
Krebs:  L.  W.  B^es.  general  Times-Star,  scor^  a  sweep- 
manager;  and  Harold  R.  Linden.  victory 
circulation  manager.  "fw  Mt  of  city  comm^ioners 

pledged  to  reorganize  the  city 
■  government  and  bring  law  and 

Ad  Asks  Witnesses  ord®^  to  the  community  of  30.- 

In  Gaming  Expose  ■ 

LaSalle,  Ill  — The  Peter  Mil-  StOT  and  Tribune  Get 
lers’  LaSalle  Peru  Daily  News- 

Tribune,  now  engaged  in  a  cam-  GOOd  NeigitDOr  AwarO 
paign  against  local  gambling,  Minneapolis  —  The  Minne- 
published  the  following  class!-  apolis  Star  and  Tribune  has  re- 


$85,000  Subscribed 
For  Love  joy  Shrine 

Waterbury,  Conn. — The  Love- 
joy  Memorial  Committee  has 
received  $85,000  from  212  news¬ 
papers  and  28  individuals,  it  was 
reported  this  week  ^  William 
J.  Pape,  chairman.  The  goal  is 
$300,000  to  erect  a  shrine  to  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy. 

Mr.  Pape,  who  is  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  Republican  and 
American,  said  the  committee 
hoped  for  subscriptions  from 
l,(rao  papers  on  the  basis  of  Ic 
to  2c  per  copy  of  circulation. 
Some  papers,  he  said,  are  bud¬ 
geting  the  project  for  several 
annual  gifts.  The  largest  dona¬ 
tions  to  date  have  been  $25,000 
from  the  Guy  Gannett  Papers, 
$6,500  from  the  Copley  group 
and  $5,000  from  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 


*  From  A  Recent  Study  By 
ALFRED  POIITZ  RESEARCH.  Inc. 


iiiiii!«iial  to  iind  one  paper, 
amt  one  paper  only,  <loin|£ 
••lieli  a  IreinemloUM  peiielra- 
li<,n  jtili.  But  that'i*  junl  ulial 
The  4!hronieie  lioeH  in  iloiiHton. 

('o\erage  l•lleh  an  thin  liai* 
hul  tine  meaning  lo  ad\erliMer>«: 
Heller  retiillx  nl  le»»  rnxl! 

If  you  want  more  faelH 
alHiiil  The  dirtiniele"!*  money- 
xa>ing  eoierage  of  fahuloiiH 
llouHlon,  junl  Mrile  any 
Branham  Cainipany  otiiee, 
OF  our  .National  .ViBer- 
liiiing  Deparinienl. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great?'. 


Governor  Luther  W.  Youngdahl 
of  Minnesota  is  |}erhaps  the  only 
chief  executive  of  any  state  who  ap* 
pe6ur8  frequently  in  a  popular  news¬ 
paper  comic  strip. 

The  same  unusual  honor  is  shared 
by  Coach  Bemie  Bierman  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  Golden  Gophers,  and  by  a 
good  many  other  prominent  citizens 
of  the  Upper  Midwest  who  often 
choke  over  their  morning  coffee  upon 
finding  themselves  in  the  comic  pages 
of  the  Minneaix)li8  Tribune,  drawn 
in  deadly  caricature  and  embroiled 
in  slapstick  comedy  antics  with  a 
raffish  runt  named  Smorgy. 

Smorgy  is  a  chinless  pixie  with  a 
balloon  nose,  no  respect  for  authority 
and  an  ingratiating  stupidity  of 
enormous  propor¬ 
tion.  The  creation 
of  Kurt  Carlson, 

Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  artist, 

Smorgy  is  also  the 
principal  performer  in  the  first 


widely-circulated  “localized”  comic 
strip  featiiring  actual  people  and 
well  known  personalities  in  the  news, 
whom  Carlin  sketches  with  almost 
photographic  accuracy  and  leaves  to 
the  mercies  of  Smorgy  and  his  im¬ 
probable  cartoon  friends. 

The  world’s  only  buffoon  named 
after  a  buffet,  Smorgy  (short  for 
Smorgasbord)  appears  like  a  termite 
from  the  woodwork  in 
important  government 
conferences,  turns  up  at 
civic  affairs,  pokes  his 
bulbous  beak  into  small 
town  celebrations  from 
the  Willmar  Kaffe  Fest  to  the  Hop¬ 
kins  Raspberry  Festival.  Inventing 
preposterous  exploits  for  Smorgy 
and  drawing  him  into  such  back¬ 
grounds  keep  Carlson  traveling 
through  the  Upper  Midwest  for 
weeks  at  a  time  snapping  pictvures  of 
places  and  persons  for  later  delinea¬ 
tion  on  the  drawing  board.  Smorgy 
has  no  political  bones  to  pick,  no 


moral  to  deliver,  no  plot  to  hamper 
his  hilarious  style.  Like  all  classic 
comics,  he’s  just  for  fun — and  he 
provides  enough  of  it  to  rate  as  a 
best -read  feature  among  the  comics 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
which  include  all  the  nation’s  best. 

Experiments  in  origi¬ 
nality  like  Smorgy  illus¬ 
trate  the  inventiveness, 
the  fresh  approaches,  the 
leadership  in  entertain¬ 
ment  features  as  well  as 
in  news  that  keep  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  the  best-liked,  best- 
enjoyed,  most-respected  newspapers 
of  the  great  region  they  serve. 

Minneapolis 

$tar<»M^Tribune 

lYINIWO _ MQgMIMO  4  SUNDAY 

590,000  SUNDAY*  470,000  DAILY 

JONH  COWUI. 
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Berkson  Goes  Calling 
With  Note  Pad  In  Hand 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Surope.  Seymour  simo  Franco  in  Madrid,  plying 
back  to  his  duties  Spain’s  chief  of  state  with  ques- 
■  ■  tions  carefully  jotted  down  on 

a  note  pad;  discussed  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Austria’s  election  with 
Chancellor  Figl  in  Vienna; 
sounded  out  Premier  de  Gasperi 
on  Italy’s  colonial  policy;  or 
pumped  a  Page  One  banner 
story  out  of  U.  S.  High  Com¬ 
missioner  John  J.  McCloy  in 
Frankfurt. 

Report  from  the  Homes 
The  series  of  “exclusive  in¬ 
terview”  stories  under  the  Berk- 
son  by-line  was  evidence  that 
the  INS  chief  kept  his  ears 
open  and  pencil  sharpened.  But 
the  news  he  gathered  from  the 
statesmen  was  only  the  prelude 
to  a  series  he  has  written  for 
distribution  to  INS  clients  be¬ 
ginning  Nov.  20.  It  will  be  his 
own  personal  report  on  Frau 
Weber’s  concern  over  the  high  Cloy, 
cost  of  living  in  Germany,  on 
the  impact  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
on  Europe’s  middle-class  fam 
ilies. 

When  Mr.  Berkson  had  INS 
bureau  managers  arrange  audi¬ 
ences  for  him  with  heads  of 
state,  he  also  requested  them 
to  select  a  typical  middle-class 
family  in  each  country,  except 
Spain,  on  whom  he  could  call 
with  a  photographer. 

“I  went  into  their  homes,” 
said  Mr.  Berkson,  “and  observed 
their  way  of  living,  what  effect 
the  Marshall  Plan  has  had  on 
their  pattern  of  life,  their  dailv 
problems.  I  found  they  are  all 
struggling,  striving,  aspiring  for 
the  same  things,  mainly  a  little 
security,  and  they  have  an  ab¬ 
solute  distaste  for  the  things  of 
which  wars  are  bred.” 

This  conversational  contact 
with  “key  people”  in  Kensing¬ 
ton.  in  tile  outskirts  of  Paris, 
in  Frankfurt.  Rome  and  Vienna 
convinced  Mr.  Berkson  that  INS 
correspondents  should  do  more 
of  it.  Only  in  Germany,  inci¬ 
dentally,  did  Mr.  Berkson  re¬ 
quire  the  help  of  an  interoreter. 

He  soeaks  French  and  Italian 
fluently. 

“Our  editors,”  he  said,  “will 
pay  more  attention  to  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  the  news;  they’li 
go  behind  the  political  situation 
and  tell  what  problems  devalu 
ation,  for  example,  creates  for 
the  average  people.” 

Photo  Procurement  to  Expand 
Mr.  Berkson  concluded  his 
int  Or  junket.  Early  European  trip — it  was  partly  a 
became  GM  and  for  vacation  with  Mrs.  Berkson  in 
j^ars  he  had  stayed  Venice  and  in  a  tiny  hamlet  of 
IQ  in  the  Neui  York  Sicily  —  with  a  rendezvous  in 
ding  on  4;)th  Street.  London  with  J.  Kingsbury 
‘  had  come."  he  told  Smith,  general  news  manager  in 
ter,  “to  get  re-  Europe,  and  Charles  Smith,  gen 
with  our  bureaus  in  eral  picture  manager.  They  dis 
lal  capitals  of  Eu-  cuss^,  he  said,  the  plan  for 
last  time  I  saw  them  “reporting  people  as  well  as  the 
politics  of  their  leaders,”  a 
Mr.  Berkson  ad  better  communications  system 
lad  the  urge  to  be  a  for  INS  clients,  and  expansion 
lin.  The  paper  work  of  photo  coverage, 
d  wait  while  he  sat  Of  all  his  interviews  with  top- 
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level  officials.  Mr.  Berkson  was  Mid-CeilturV  Feature 
most  impressed  with  the  session  •* 

he  had  with  Franco.  Distributed  by  Metro 

“There  was  absolutely  no  way  a  six-page  Mid-Centuo'  sup- 
for  him  to^know  in  advance  the  plement  of  advertising  illixstra- 
1  1  I  -  designed  to  help  local  ac¬ 

counts  exploit  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  is  being  distributed  to 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  sub¬ 
scribers  with  the  December, 
1949,  issue. 

Seven  pattern  ads,  all  with 
suggested  copy  treatments,  are 
included.  Nearly  100  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  supplement  are  be- 


questions  I  had  prepared, 

Berkson  said.  "He  answered 
each  one  promptly — some  briefly 
— in  rapid-fire  manner." 

The  story  that  got  the  big¬ 
gest  play  came  from  the  ques 
tioning  of  Commissioner  Me 
J.  The  INS  boss  drew  from 
him  a  statement  of  the  Amer 
ican  policy  on  dis.mantling  of 
Germany’s  Ruhr  industrial 
plants.  Repercussions  followed  ing  made  available  in  mot  form 
quickly  and  the  Commissioner  to  Metro  subscribers, 
found  himself  in  some  “hot 
water”  but  the  quotes  in  the 
Berkson  “exclusive"  have  held 
up.  The  only  off-record  inter¬ 
view  was  with  Anthony  Eden  in 
London. 

U.  S.  Reportage  in  Demand 

Two  major  observations  of 
the  pre.ss  situation  in  Europe 
were  brought  back  by  Mr.  Berk¬ 
son: 

1.  The  superb  conciseness  of 
writing  in  the  London  news¬ 
papers.  ( He  has  ordered  some 
bundles  of  them  from  Britain 
to  help  in  the  INS  readability 
course. ) 

2.  The  general  acceptance  of 
American  press  service  copy 
and  American  journalism,  t  INS 
has  more  subscribers  in  Europe 
“than  we  ever  dreamed  of”  .  .  . 
copies  of  the  New  York  Times 
overseas  edition,  the  European 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Rome  Daily 
American  are  sold  out  regularl.v. 
even  in  that  little  vacation  town 
in  Sicily.  • 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Berkson 
return  from  six-weeks  business- 
pleasure  tour  of  Europe. 


/f  hat  a  world  of 
difference  a  few 
miles  do  make! 


IT  S  ONLY  24  miles  from  the 
heart  of  Long  Beach.  California 
to  Los  Angeles*  city  hall.  But 

the  reading  preferences  of  the 
people  of  these  two  cities 
ate  poles  apart! 
Long  Beach  newspaper 
readers  are  definitely  outside 
the  "effective  influence  zone"  of 
the  Los  Angeles  dailies.  The 
greatest  Long  Beach  readership  of 
any  Los  Angeles  paper  is  only 
14  percent,  and  the 
Press-Telegram  duplicates 
60  percent  of  that! 
Which  again  proves  that 
in  Long  Beach  the  Press-Telegram 
is  "The  Paper  the  People  PREFCR!" 

"Obviously,  in  Loii);  Beat-b, 
3^^  only  ihe  Presi*-Telegram 
^  t-an  tio  ibe  job  alone!” 


Detroit  Admen 
'Sell'  Charity, 
Get  $8,550,000 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  Selling  a 
product  is  old  stuff  to  advertis¬ 
ing  men  and  women  but  when 
the  product  is  news  then  the 
selling  job  becomes  news  too. 

Detroit  made  news  with  its 
“product,”  the  United  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  package  of  143  health 
and  community  services,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Commimity  Chest, 
which,  through  its  recent  Torch 
Drive,  raised  $8,550,000,  the 
largest  sum  ever  raised  in  a 
single  campaign  in  the  Motor 
City. 

Detroit’s  adcrafters  made 
news  by  selling  the  Torch  Drive 
In  the  greatest  concerted  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  effort  ever 
achieved  in  that  city. 

It’s  a  fascinating  story  of  com¬ 
munity  spirit,  sacrifice  and 
months  of  hard  work: 

First  Meeting  in  August 

’The  UF’s  first  city-wide  an 
nual  drive  was  planned  to  be- 
rin  on  Oct.  18.  Walter  Laidlaw, 
former  campaign  manager  of 
Detroit’s  Community  Chest,  or¬ 
ganized  tentative  advertising 
and  promotion  committees,  the 
rosters  of  which  spelled  real 
sticcess  for  the  campaign — if  the 
men  concerned  would  devote 
considerable  time,  and  plenty 
of  out-of-pocket  expense,  and 
meet  some  frightening  dead¬ 
lines. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  knew  how  De¬ 
troit  agencies  and  advertisers 
had  met  challenges  in  the  past, 
and  had  shown  commendable 
civic-mindedness  and  spectac¬ 
ular  teamwork  in  getting  the 
Job  done.  That  they  would 
me«t  the  challenge  on  this  new 
and  untried  experiment  was  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  first  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Committee 
took  place  Aug.  5.  The  chair¬ 
man,  John  Southworth,  of  Shell 
Oil,  declared:  “In  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  fund-raising  in  Detroit, 
there  has  never  b^n  as  big  a 
selling  Job  as  we  face  today.” 

Very  little  time  was  wasted 
talking  about  “Challenges”  and 
“The  Job  ahead.”  Instead,  an 
Adcraft  Advertising  Committee 
was  formed  quickly  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Norman  H. 


Strouse,  V.P.  and  Detroit  man 
ager  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
and  specific  assignments  laid 
out. 

A  basic  theme  built  around 
the  slogan,  "Give  Once  For  All” 
was  developed  and  carried  into 
all  printed  and  spoken  material 
for  powerful  repetitious  effect. 
A  symbol  was  developed  and 
approved  to  build  trade-mark 
identity  into  all  material.  The 
symbol  was  made  up  of  a  torch, 
the  emblem  of  the  United  Foun¬ 
dation,  bracketed  by  the  initials 
U.F.  to  establish  these  two  let¬ 
ters  as  a  quick  and  lasting  iden 
tification  of  the  organization. 

The  theme  and  symbol  were 
not  the  only  accomplishment  to 
come  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Adcraft  Committee.  Individual 
assignments  were  made  on  more 
than  48  individual  projects. 

Of  immediate  need  were 
newspaper  ads  designed  to  re 
cruit  15,000  volunteers  to  so¬ 
licit  funds.  This  initial  assign¬ 
ment  of  four  1,000-line  ads  was 
given  to  Brooke,  Smith,  French 
&  Dorrance. 

To  assure  a  coordinated  de¬ 
velopment  of  22  newspaper  ads 
for  the  recruitive  and  pre¬ 
campaign  education  job,  Henry 
G.  (Ted)  Little,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Campbell-Ewald,  and  Ben 
Donaldson,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  acted  as  an  editorial 
board  to  supervise  the  creative 
work  undertaken  by  N.  W 
Ayer,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Campbell-Ewald,  D.  P.  Brother. 
Arthur  Kudner,  Young  and 
Rubicam,  and  McCann-Erickson. 

More  than  50  pre-campaign 
ads  were  submitted.  U.F.  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  ads  presented  and 
found  it  a  difficult  task  to  nar¬ 
row  their  choice  of  the  best  to 
18.  The  first  of  the  ads  were 
in  production,  and  final  proofs 
were  ready  by  the  first  deadline 
on  Sept.  1. 

Other  groups  worked  with 
similar  speed  and  effectiveness. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  this  type,  radio  stations 
were  put  on  a  par  with  news¬ 
papers  with  paid  sponsorship. 
Twenty  newspaper  advertise 
ments  were  us^  to  blanket 
Detroit  and  its  suburbs  during 
the  month  preceding  the  cam¬ 
paign.  All  in  all,  more  than 
7,000,000  printed  pieces  were 
distributed. 


Ttco  Articles  of  Our  Faith 

QUAUTY  and  UNIFORMITY 

A  inert  crisis  is  a  shock  that  permeates  every 
department  of  a  paper.  Safeguard  your  pub¬ 
lishing  routine  by  consistent  use  of  Certified 
mots — produced  imder  every  check  and  con¬ 
trol  known  to  mat-making  science,  and  all  to 
insure  tmfailing  high  quality  in  every  mat. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


Ctanmo  PHY  mat  COtPOgATION,  9  Re<k«f*ll*f  Plaxa.  Oapt.  P.  New  Yofli  30.  N  T 


'Crazy  Driver' 
Idea  Effective 
In  Hammond 

Hammond,  Ind. — One  of  the 
most  effective  traffic  safety 
campaigns  ever  run  in  the  Cal¬ 
umet  industrial  district,  iron¬ 
ically  tickled  the  public’s  funny- 
bone. 

It  was  a  “Crazy  Driver”  cam¬ 
paign  and  contest  which  drew 
hundreds  of  re^onses  and  more 
general  discussion  and  approval 
than  any  safety  drive  in  the 
history  of  this  area  plagued  with 
one  of  the  highest  accident  rates 
in  the  nation. 

Prizes  of  $25  war  bonds  were 
given  by  the  Hammond  Times 
for  each  of  the  three  weeks  of 
the  campaign  to  individuals  best 
describing  a  “crazy  driver.” 
Posters  bearing  the  legend 
“Watch  Out  For  That  Crazy 
Driver”  were  displayed  by  po¬ 
lice  at  strategic  spots. 

Highlighting  of  accidents 
where  reckless,  drunken  or 
plain  stupid  driving  played  a 
part  served  to  whet  the  public's 


growing  tendency  to  refer  to  I 
every  bad  driving  act  as  “crazy 
driving.”  The  theme  now  has  I 
been  carried  into  “crazy  park- 
ing.” 

The  resultant  attitude  of  the  t 
citizenry  is  to  make  every  mo¬ 
torist  feel  uncomfortably  aware 
of  his  driving  mistakes.  Clever 
prose  and  poetry  by  individuals 
defining  a  “crazy  driver”  kept 
interest  at  a  high  pitch  durine 
the  contest-campaign. 

Encore  Requested 

The  idea  stemmed  from  a 
somewhat  similar  campaign  run  I 
with  less  success  in  Detroit  i 
Scores  of  letters  and  comments  i 
after  the  Hammond  contest  i 
asked  that  it  become  an  annual  * 
program. 

Publisher  James  S.  DeLaurier  ^ 
of  the  Times,  while  not  commit-  , 
ting  himself  to  another  "crazy  ! 
driver”  campaign,  noted  that  re-  1 
suits  of  the  safety  drive  in  a 
lighter,  less  serious  vein  were 
encouraging. 

•'Safety  is  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  of  education  and  enforce 
ment,”  he  said.  “Maybe  next 
time  we  ll  come  up  with  some 
thing  even  better. " 


c/zy  zofte 
/o  coverage 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  PuUiiher 
"fVestem  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
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PAYROLLS  ALONE 


T>  3|  Flint,  Michigan,  a  BOOTH  NEWSPAPER 
^  city,  through  Buick,  Chevrolet,  AC  Spark 
'J  Plug,  Fisher  Body  and  other  related 
'  enterprises,  has  probably  done  as  much 
as  any  other  city  in  America  to  put  the 
world  on  wheels! 

It  also  puts  7  MILLION  PAYROLL 
DOLLARS  a  week  into  the  huge  buy¬ 
ing  power  reservoir  of  the  BOOTH 
MICHIGAN  MARKET. 

The  Flint  Journal  reflects  the  tremendous  activity  of  this  big  market  with  one  of 
the  country's  outstanding  linage  totals! 


A  WEEK! 


Michigan  is  one  of  the  few  heavily  populated  states  where  population  and  retail 
sales  have  shown  the  greatest  growth  since  1940.* 

It  is  one  of  the  few  states  where  family  income  averages  over  $4800  annually.* 

Four  out  of  seven  of  Michigan’s  high-volume  retail  markets  are  BOOTH  MARKETS.* 

For  further  specific  facts  on  how  the  EIGHT  BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS  cover  this 
big  market,  call — 


The  John  L  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

*  SWm  Mtmagement  1949  Surrey  of  Buying  Power 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Up  From  The  Gutter 
To  *King  For  A  Day* 


By  James  L  Collings 

Bill  Peerv  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
was  watching  the  inhabitants  of 
his  town’s  Skid  Row  one  Sat¬ 
urday  night  recently  when, 
suddenly,  he  got  an  idea. 

“They  were  dodging  one  an¬ 
other  as  they  weaved  from  tav¬ 
ern  to  tavern,’’  Bill  said.  “Sev¬ 
eral  had  impressive  faces  that 
showed  through  the  veneer  of 
depression  and  the  etchings  of 
alcohol — faces  you  might  expect 
to  see  on  citizens  in  good  com¬ 
munity  standing — you  know, 
the  minister,  the  doctor  and  the 
banker. 

Proving  an  Adage 

“From  disheveled  coats  and 
wrinkled  sleeves  hung  hands 
that  may  have,  at  one  time, 
thumbed  greenbacks  but  were 
now  adept  only  at  picking  up 
cigaret  butts. 

”rhat  old  expression.  Clothes 
make  the  man,  entered  my  head. 
Would  it  be  possible,  I  asked 
myself,  to  polish  up  one  of 
these  dregs  of  society  like  a  10 
cent  store  ring  and  set  him 
among  the  carats  of  the  elite?” 

Bill  and  his  newspaper 
thought  it  would.  It  would  be 
a  good  stunt,  they  agreed, 
whether  it  proved  the  adage  or 
not.  So  the  hunt  began. 

In  the  story  accompanying 
Bill’s  eight-picture,  one-page 
layout,  which  showed  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  overnight  transition  from 
bum  to  polished  gent,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  takes  up  where 
Bill  left  off  with  his  idea: 

“News  photographer  Bill 
Peery,’’  the  article  says,  “dis¬ 
covered  the  ‘king’  one  day  sun 
ning  himself  in  a  Larimer 
Street  doorway.  His  clothes 
were  worn  and  in  need  of 
pressing,  he  was  bew'hiskered. 
and  it  had  been  several  days 
since  he’d  had  a  square  meal. 
But  his  face  was  aristocratic 
and  distinguished  looking.  With 
proper  accoutrements  he  could 
easily  become  King  for  a  Day. 

“The  ‘king’  or  Mr.  X,  as  he 
is  called  in  this  story,  was 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
luxury,  how'ever  temporary. 

Tragic  and  Fantastic 

“  ‘I’m  not  really  used  to  this 
rough  life,’  he  said,  and  straight 
ened  his  thin  shoulders.  His 
speech  w-as  cultured,  with  a 
Boston  accent.  The  story  he 
told  was  tragic  and  fantastic. 

“  ‘In  my  20's  I  was  in  the 
foreign  exchange  department  of 
a  Wall  Street  bank,'  he  began. 
Then  I  got  a  job  as  secretary 
to  Mrs.  M.,  a  wealthy  New  York 
socialite. 

“  ‘Through  her  I  met  all  of 
New  York  society  and  traveled 
extensively  abroad.  For  22 
years  I  was  listed  in  the  blue 
book  of  New  York  society.  .  .  . 
In  her  will  Mrs.  M.  left  me 
$30,000.  This  was  doled  out 
to  me  in  bits  of  $2,.500.  and  I 


used  it  up.  just  living  on  it. 

“  ‘I  married  a  society  girl,  and 
we  were  divorced  in  1940. 

“  ‘I've  been  going  downhill 
since  then.  I  worked  as  floor- 
man  in  a  Denver  department 
store  for  a  w'hile,  but  I  was  let 
out  in  March.  I've  had  no  work 
since.  I’m  down  on  my  luck. 


On  the  bum 

but  maybe  I'll  still  get  a 
break.'  “ 

Once  the  stunt  got  under 
way.  the  king  got  royal  treat 
ment  indeed.  With  the  help  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  Mr.  X.  or 
Lord  Ivor  as  he  preferred  to 
call  himself  ( a  name  he  said 
he  went  by  in  New  York  so¬ 
ciety).  ran  lightly  through  the 
soap-shave-new  suit  routine.  He 
e.nerged  a  handsome  bloke,  did 
his  lordship.  Gray  hair  con¬ 
trasted  nicely  with  blue  suit. 

DeLuxe  Tour 

Seated  beside  a  local  model 
in  a  new  car,  the  king  began 
a  tour  of  the  gay  spots  to  find 
out  if  society  would  accept  him 
as  a  celebrity.  Bill,  of  course, 
was  third  person  in  the  party. 

“His  lordship."  reports  the 
News,  in  telling  about  one  of 
their  stops,  “and  Miss  Gunter 
( the  model )  sat  down  to  a 
dinner  of  shrimp  cocktail,  filet 
mignon,  combination  salad,  and 
all  the  other  trimmings.  Wait¬ 
ers  danced  attendance,  and  Mr. 
Bakke  (manager  of  the  club) 
brought  Denver  socialites  up  to 
meet  his  lordship. 

“Among  these  was  D.  G.  Gor¬ 
don.  president  of  the  Cherry 
Hills  Country  Club,  who  also 
introduced  his  wife,  and  their 
guests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  K. 
Smith  of  Los  Angeles. 

“Bits  of  polite  conversation 
were  exchanged,  his  lordship 
conducted  himself  admirably 
and  the  diners  w’ent  back  to 
their  eating,  thrilled  to  think 
they  had  met  a  famous  noble¬ 
man. 

‘  Three  hours  before,  if  he 
had  stepped  in  off  Larimer 
Street  they  wouldn’t  have  ac¬ 
cepted  him.  Lord  Ivor  had 
proved  that  Clothes  make  the 
man.” 

Bill  said  he  too  thought  the 
venture  was  quite  a  success. 
But  for  a  moment  or  two  he 
had  had  doubts  about  Mr.  X. 

‘The  only  time  our  hoax 


In  high  society 

nearly  showed  w’as  during  the 
dinner  party  when  he  drank 
cocktails  with  flowing  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  ate  voraciously.”  Bill 
recalled. 

The  Dream  Is  Over 

Just  one  more  question.  Bill. 
Whatever  happened  to  his  high¬ 
ness  after  the  night  of  decep¬ 
tion  was  over? 

"When  we  left  Lord  Ivor  at 
the  hotel  late  that  night,”  his 
pictorial  chronicler  replied,  “I 
slipped  him  a  dollar  and  la.st 
saw  him  passing  through  the 
revolving  brass  doors  of  the 
hotel,  with  boutonniere  in  coat, 
head  held  high  and  a  course 
set  for  some  swinging  doors  on 
a  side  streeti” 

New  Pathe  Camera 

Robert  E.  Brockw.ay.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pathe  Cine,  announced 
last  week  the  arrival  from 
France  of  the  first  new  Pathe 
super  16  mm.  motion  picture 
cameras.  A  product  of  Pathe 
Cinema.  European  manufactur¬ 
er  of  motion  picture  equipment, 
the  super  16  is  now  available 
...  at  $395.  The  camera,  with 
10  features,  has  a  two-year 
guarantee,  and  should  be  ideal 
for  newsreelmen  and  television 
studios,  according  to  Mr.  Brock- 


Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

Two  NEWSPAPERS  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  have  installed 
Acme  Telephoto  service  to  re¬ 
ceive  pictures  from  the  nation¬ 
wide  Telephoto  network:  the 
Charleston  (W.  'Va.)  Gazette 
and  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News  have  installed  standard 
Telephoto  Trans-ceivers.  The 
Gazette  will  also  use  Acme 
portable  equipment  in  its  mo 
bile  unit.  Station  WOC-TV, 
Davenport.  Iowa,  will  get  a 
daily  selection  of  pictures  for 
its  news  shows  via  Telephoto. 

Ernest  W.  Skog.  staffer  on 
the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining 
Journal,  was  involved  in  a  re¬ 
cent  northern  Michigan  shoot¬ 
ing  tragedy.  He  had  accom¬ 
panied  a  radio  announcer  and 
a  National  Guard  lieutenant  by 
jeep  into  the  Huron  mountain 
wilderness  as  a  National  Guard 
publicity  stunt.  Mr.  Skog  told 
police  later  thjat  he  was  pack¬ 
ing  a  pistol  into  the  jeeo  when 
the  weapon  ac'*’dentally  dis¬ 
charged  and  killed  the  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Ralph  E.  Truax.  staffer  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  ( Mich. )  Press, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Professional 
Photographers  Assn,  at  the 
group’s  first  meeting. 


Slot  Machines 
Paid  Off;  Jury 
Calls  Reporters 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Two  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader  reporters 
will  be  asked  to  give  a  De¬ 
cember  grand  jury  any  informa 
tion  they  have  about  slot  ma¬ 
chine  pay-offs,  the  Common 
wealth's  attorney  for  Richmond 
has  announced. 

The  grand  jury  move  came 
as  the  outgrowth  of  a  front¬ 
page  story  and  an  editorial  in 
the  News  Leader.  In  the  story, 
Reporters  William  Bien  and 
Gary  Ferguson  told  of  receiv¬ 
ing  winnings  in  17  places  hav¬ 
ing  slot  machines  for  which 
Federal  taxes  are  paid. 

A  previous  News  Leader 
story  had  carried  the  addresses 
of  all  Richmond  slot  machines 
on  which  Federal  taxes  were 
paid  at  the  office  of  the  Collec 
tor  of  Internal  Revenue  here. 

Virginia  has  an  anti-slot  ma¬ 
chine  law. 

The  day  after  publication  o! 
the  addresses  of  the  machines. 
Richmond  Police  Chief  0.  D 
Garton  said  all  slot  machines 
w'ere  under  constant  surveil- 
ance  by  his  men. 

“While  there  may  be  some 
machines  in  the  city  used  for 
gambling  purposes,  those  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  establishments  listed 
in  the  News  Leader  are  not 
among  them."  he  said. 

As  a  check  on  Chief  Carton’s 
statement.  News  Leader  City 
Editor  Charles  H.  Hamilton  as 
signed  the  reporters  to  play  ma¬ 
chines  that  had  been  listed  in 
the  paper.  The  reporters  visited 
37  addresses  and  played  ma¬ 
chines  in  20  establishments 
( filling  stations  and  eating 
places).  Winnings  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  17.  Two  proprietors 
insisted  their  machines  were 
“for  amusement  only”  and  did 
not  pay  off.  The  reporter 
could  not  win  on  a  machine  in 
one  establishment. 

The  day  the  reporters’  find 
ings  were  printed,  an  editorial 
was  published  that  labeled  the 
story  “an  expose  that  is  not  at 
expose,”  stating  that  “the  facU 
may  not  have  been  known  to 
Chief  Garton.  but  they  were 
known  to  everyone  else  with 
eyes  to  see.” 

The  editorial  said  that  the  na 
per  was  not  concerned  with  slot  < 
machines  in  themselves.  W  ' 
"with  the  possibilities  of  poliw 
corruption  that  are  inherent  m  | 
the  situation.” 

The  editorial  said  the  report¬ 
ers  “are  prepared  to  tell  a  grand 
jury”  what  they  found. 


Tribute  to  Willison 

Ottawa — Tribute  to  a  former 
leading  figure  in  Canadian  jour 
nalism  was  paid  at  Goderich. 
Ont.,  Nov.  16  when  a  bronze 
tablet  was  unveiled  commemor 
ating  the  late  Sir  John  Stephen 
Willison,  editor  of  the  Tortmto 
Globe  from  1890  to  1902  a^  o' 
the  Toronto  News  from  190^o 
1910.  He  died  in  1927  at  70. 
tablet  has  been  affixed  to  we 
courthouse. 
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Kodak  Super  Panchro-Press  Film,  type  B 


V  isitingc«*l«‘ltrilics.  lainilN  "roups  for  tlifso- 
riety  pages,  fast-artion  s|)orts...long  shots 
under  adverse  light  eonditions.  close-up 
flashes  . . .  it’s  part  of  your  <laily  life . . .  and 
it  is  work  for  which  Kodak  Super  Panchro- 
Press  Film.  I’ype  15.  was  math*  to  order. 

The  high  sp*‘ed  of  Kodak  Super  Panchro- 
Press  Film.  "I’ype  If,  permits  fast.  m«>tion- 


freezingshutteraction...  thekimi  that  gives 
so  many  pictures  their  vitality.  Its  excellent 
coh)r  halanee  and  low  red  sensitivity  help 
you  get  the  picture  ...  as  y«»ur  e\es  see  it. 

To  eomplement  the  qualities  of  the  film 
itself,  Kodak  I)K-60a  Developer  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  most  uses — Kodak  Dektol  for 
maximum  s|K*ed  of  «levelopment. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


OUAO' 

CITICS 


Over  200,000 

.  Met.  Population j 


AD  AGENCY  PERSONALITY 


S.  Duane  Lyon  Wants 
Ad  Standards  Set  Up 


tabloid  Atlantic  City  Dtik 
World  will  cease  publication 
with  the  Nov.  19  issue  to  inakt 
way  for  the  standard-size  ilt- 
lantic  City  Tribune,  daily 
cept  Sunday,  beginning  Nov.  21 
The  new  paper  will  sell  fci 
five  cents,  an  increase  of  tiw 
cents  over  the  price  of  the  Diih 
World.  ^ 

Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  said  he  wu 
abandoning  the  tabloid  formii 
because  he  believes  readen  ii 
small  communities  —  Atlantic 
City  has  a  year-round  populi- 
tion  of  66,000 — prefer  the  stan¬ 
dard  size. 

The  Tribune  will  run  12  to  11 
pages  daily,  as  compared  vltii 

he  should  take  state  and  na-  the  16  or  2^page  World, 
tional  exanainations  to  prove  his  Another  photographer  will  be 
fitness.  added  to  the  staff,  bringing  the 

“In  connection  with  this,  there  total  to  three,  and  the  ^uive 
should  be  one  man  in  each  lent  of  three  pages  of  pictuni 
agency  who  does  the  planning  will  be  used  daily.  A  Fairchild 
and  who  will  be  held  respon-  engrave^r  is  in  use.  _ 
sible  for  any  infringements  of 


professionem  eruditam  facere  a  small  ad,  to  use  the  word 
debere.’’  matchless  in  reference  to  hosi- 

This,  translated  from  Latin,  ery  that’s  imported  the  New 
means  “I  believe  we  ought  to  York  Times  says  I  can’t  do  it. 
make  this  business  a  learned  “Now,  censorship  in  newspa- 

profession’’  and  it  comes  froin  ngj-s  must  be  consistent  regard- 
S.  Duane  Lyon,  student  of  qI  linage.  And  speaking  of 
semantics  and  classical  scholar  censorship  imposed  by  news- 
and  president  of  S.  Duane  Lyon,  papers,  I  prefer  it  to  be  in  the 
agency.  .  hands  of  the  business,  "rhat’s 

The  42-year-ola,  white-haired,  advertising's  job,  I  think, 
pink-cheeked  advertising  execu-  „  j’— 

live  was  referring  to  the  adver-  ^ 

tising  business,  which  he  is  con-  agemey  on 

vinced  could  win  respect  now  not  just 

lacking  if  it  were  to  set  up  a  bank  account.  Today,  dim  t 
code  of  standards.  you  see.  you  re  rwogniz^  for 

•  your  bank  account  and  it  s  all 
Words;  A  Tool  wrong.’’ 

It  was  not  diflScult  for  him  to  Mr.  Lyon,  who  has  an  A.B. 
put  it  in  Latin;  For  fun  on  a  from  Harvard  (’28),  is  certain 
Saturday  morning  he’ll  read  60  that  a  liberal  arts  location  is 
pages  of  the  lingua  Romana.  most  helpful  to  the  advertising 
He  is  also  a  heavy  reader  of  man.  "With  that  training,”  he 
French,  German.  Italian  and  claims,  “you  can  branch  out. 
classic  Greek.  He  has  a  big  li-  If  you  Just  go  in 
brary.  sciences,  you  won’t  know 

‘"nie  basic  instrument  in  the  enough.” 
tool  chest  of  advertising  is  the 
use  of  words.”  he  said,  “so  Latin 
has  helped  me  considerably.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  <^air, 
and  his  pinkness  and  grayness 
stood  out  pleasantly  from  his 
red  tie  and  blue  suit,  and  he 
told  why  advertising,  in  his  ®®y®’ 
opinion,  should  have  standards. 

“The  molding  of  public  opin-  ouly 
Ion,”  he  said,  “is  becoming  of  P<>un< 
greater  significance  in  the  world  ^  “T1 
today  than  at  any  other  pre-  “eithi 
vious  time.  The  recent  ex-  throu 
amples  of  what  Goebbels  did  don’t 
for  Nazism  and  what  Ru.ssia  there 
propaganda  bureaus  are  doing  ‘rackc 
now  show  the  importance  of  the  in  qu 
sub.iect.  busin 

“Public  opinion,  of  course,  as  h« 
can  cause  more  trouble  and  lose  ness, 
more  lives  than  any  other  field  “And  advertising  would  be 
of  endeavor.  For  this  rea.son.  better  off  without  them.  You  ask 
it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  them  to  make  a  layout  or  to 
who  are  educated  and  trained  write  an  ad  and  they’d  be  lost, 
to  use  this  force  with  ethical  All  they  care  about  is  the 
and  humanitarian  aims  in  mind,  money  end.’’ 
don’t  you  see.  Well,  then,  the  agency  owner. 

“Advertising  now  is  definitely  who  started  his  shop  Sept.  15, 
not  a  profession.  It’s  a  busi-  1933,  with  the  aid  of  his  father 
nesff.  and  because  it’s  a  busi-  and  the  $300  they  had  between 
ness  considerable  unscrupulosity  them,  is  serious  on  his  subject 
arises  which  gives  advertising  a  — has  always  been,  in  fact, 
bad  name  with  the  public.  Once,  he  recalled,  he  went 

Ridiculous  Claims  ®  cocktail  party  where  he 

.  met  an  author  who,  upon  mtro- 

But  if  apncies  were  so  or-  auction,  said  to  Mr.  Lyon.  “Oh. 
ganized  that  they  had  a  set  of  go  you’re  in  advertising,  are 
standards  not  to  be  transgressed  j-ou?  How  did  you  ever  get  in- 
u^n  on  penalty  of  losing  rwog-  to  that  business?” 

V.1  wouldn  t  be  author  wasn’t  observing 

able  to  foist  off  unscru^lous  amenities,  Mr.  Lyon  said.  He 
cUims  for  which  advertising  disdainful, 

gete  the  knTOk.  “j  told  him  I  was  dead  seri- 

He  said  he  had  in  mind  a 
nearby  agency  that  handles  a 
cigaret  account.  This  agency, 

Mr.  Lyon  believes,  makes  “ri¬ 
diculous”  statements  about  the 
cigarets  that  wouldn’t  be  tol¬ 
erated  under  the  set-up  he  pro¬ 
poses. 

“The  thing  that  gets  me  so 
mad,”  he  said, 


S.  Duane  Lyon 


Mr.  Ungerleider  bought  th( 

standai^s.  'which  coidd  possibly  World  from  Albert  ZugSmith. 
for  th  ^  “P’  1960."  .  • 

®  Who  should  author  the  code?  Sports  Editor  Feted 
“That’s  difficult  to  say.  I’ve  Nashville,  Term. — More  thu 
thought  about  it  a  long  time.  lOO  friends  and  associates  d 
but  I  don't  think  Tm  ready  to  Fred  Russell,  sports  editor  d 

„  _ „  _  make  any  recommendations.  I  the  Nashville  Banner,  attended 

fied,  stable  business  that  bears  know  one  thing,  though.  I  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor 
no  resemblance  to  the  rah-rah  don’t  believe  it  should  be  done  last  week  by  James  G.  Stahl- 
pitch  of  George  Washington  by  the  4-A’s — it  shouldn’t  be  in  '  "  * 

Hill’s  time,  even  thoirgh,  as  he  the  hands  of  a  clique.” 

■""ys,  there  are  still  too  many  Couldn’t  it  be  accomplished 
guys  in  it  who  are  interested  by  agency  men  themselves? 

“Yes,  it  could.  A  represen¬ 
tative  group  from  the  better 
agencies  could  meet  to  weed 
out  the  abuses  and  agree  upon 
a  plan.  Whichever  way  it’s 
done,  it  should  have  in  mind 
the  aim  of  making  advertising 
respected. 

“That’s  what  we  need  most — 
respect.  Too  many  outsiders, 
like  that  author,  think  you  can't 
go  any  lower  in  work  than  to 
be  in  this  business. 

“Incidentally,  I  informed  that 
guy  that  in  time  it  won't  be  a 
matter  of  selling  one  silly  pack 
of  cigarets  to  another.  It’ll  be 
a  matter  of  selling  one  nation 
to  another — America  to  Russia, 

Russia  to  America.” 

Cabinet  Member 
The  pinkness  turned  a  deli¬ 
cate  shade  of  red  with  his  sin 
cerity. 

“And  in  the  course  of  time 
we  ll  need  a  cabinet  member 
who  will  be  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  man  in  the  country.  It’ll 
be  his  job  to  sell  advertising 
not  only  to  our  own  citizens  but 
abroad. 

“That’s  how  important  I  think 
advertising  is.  'Hiat’s  why  we 
must  have  .that  code." 


ARGUS -DISPATCH  NtwigofW' 
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ous  about  advertising  and 
thought  it  very  impiortant.” 
Advt.  Goes  to  College 
What  do  you  think  should  be 
done,  Mr.  Lyon? 

“First.”  he  replied.  “I  think 
there  should  be  graduate 
courses  in  advertising,  and  after 
is  they  get  the  candidate  gets  his  degree 
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Gallup  Forecasts 
Lehman  Victory  in 
N.  Y.  Senate  Race 
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GAliUP  IS  HAPPY 
1  HE  PICKED  WINNER 


Dr.  George  Gallup  of  the  Gat-  ' 
lup  Poll  said  he  was  eating  pheas¬ 
ant  today — a  welcome  change  ' 
from  his  year  long  diet  of  crow. 

His  poll  forecast  the  United 
States  Senate  victory  of  former 
Oov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  in  yes 
I  terday's  New  York  State  election,  i 
I  Gallup's  figures  were  not  as  close  I 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  but  ] 
he  picked  the  right  man. 

Gallup  gave  Lehman  67  per 
cent  of  the  vote  and  his  Repub-  I 
lican  opponent  Senator  John  Fos- 1 
ter  Dulles.  46  per  cent.  Almost  | 
complete  returns  from  the  actual  i 
balloting  showed  Lehman  win- 1 
ning  with  62  per  cent  over  Dulles  j 
with  46  per  cent.  ] 

Last  year  Gallup  forecast  the  1 
election  of  Gov.  Dewey  over 
President  Truman  and  has  spent ; 
I  the  time  since  then  Improving 
I  his  polling  system^^^^l^^^^ 
V.  -vlhip 
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312  Election  Forecasts  Since  1935 


The  suecerrful  predictions  of  the 
New  York  election  in  November 
und  the  Canadian  elections  in 
June  afforded  opportunities  to 
test  new  sampling  technqiues  in 
1949.  Great  emphasis  was  laid  on 
analyzing  the  baffling  '^undecided 
vote”  which  has  plagued  pollsters 
4JJ  in  previous  elections. 
r’ATTTTD  ^  New  York  election  repre- 

.xented  the  312th  election  poll  con- 
ductetl  in  the  last  14  years  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  and  affiliates  abroad.  The  average 
error  in  these  forecasts  has  been  within  4  percentage 
points  of  perfect  accuracy  in  showing  the  division  of 
popular  votes  on  all  parties. 
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Air  Line’s  Ad  Policy 
Favors  Newspapers 


Chicago — United  Air  Lines  is 
currently  conducting  the  most 
intensive  fall  and  winter  ad¬ 
vertising  program  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company  and  one 
of  the  strongest  newspaper 
schedules  sponsored  by  an  air¬ 
line  to  emphasize  the  greater 
“year-around  dependability”  of 
United’s  operations. 

The  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  airline  users  of  news- 


Crary  Johnson 

paper  space,  United  is  devoting 
almost  70%  of  its  space  adver¬ 
tising  budget,  which  in  1S49  ex¬ 
ceeds  $1,000,000,  to  153  news¬ 
papers  in  97  cities,  located  in 
22  states  and  the  territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

United  Advertising-Minded 

Back  of  this  announcement  is 
a  stoo'^  of  how  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  has  helped  to  increase 
earnings  of  United  Air  Lines. 
The  company  reported  earnings 
of  $2,886,328  in  the  third- 
quarter  of  this  year  as  corn- 
par^  with  $782,681  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Advertising 
has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  program  of  keeping  United’s 
10,000  employes  “on  their  toes” 
in  selling  the  company’s  im¬ 
proved  product. 

From  President  W.  A.  Patter¬ 
son  on  down.  United  employes 
have  been  “advertising-minded.” 
A  contest  offered  $10,000  in  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  for  the  best 
letter  on  “How  I  Can  Help  Sell 
United.”  More  than  half  of  the 
company’s  employes  entered  the 
contest. 

All  major  executives  receive 
a  monthly  “advertising  produc¬ 
tion  file.”  It  contains  proofs  of 
typical  cuirent  ads  with  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  problem  the 
advertising  is  designed  to  solve. 
Department  heads  received  a 
24-page  illustrated  report  on 
why  and  how  United  advertis¬ 
ing  was  an  innovation  in  the 
air  transportation  field.  ’The 
report  broke  down  every  phase 
of  advertising  on  which  United 
spent  $1,650,000  in  1948  and  this 
year  will  spend  $1,800,000  in 
various  media. 

From  an  operational  stand¬ 
point,  United  was  the  first  air¬ 
line  to  aggressively  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  it  was 
the  first  major  airline  to  con¬ 
solidate  traffic,  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  into  one  department, 
which  is  now  universally  prac¬ 
ticed  by  other  companies. 

President  Patterson  and  Har¬ 


old  Crary,  head  of  United’s  traf¬ 
fic-sales  and  advertising,  joined 
the  airline  20  years  ago  within 
six  months  of  each  other.  Mr. 
Patterson  became  president  and 
Mr.  Crary  vicepresident  of  traf¬ 
fic  and  sales.  The  latter,  in 
turn,  hired  Robert  E.  Johnson, 
now  director  of  advertising,  out 
of  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  School  of  Journalism.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Crary  for  nearly  20 
years. 

“This  continuity  of  sales  and 
advertising  is  unique  in  avia¬ 
tion,  a  new  business  that  has 
been  prone  to  change  its  sales 
and  advertising  personnel  fre¬ 
quently.”  Mr.  Crary  remarked 
to  E  &  P.  “Incidentally,  United 
for  more  than  20  years  has  had 
only  three  advertising  agencies, 
a  ^arp  contrast  to  some  air¬ 
lines’  policies.” 

Using  Large  Ads 

Also  associated  with  Mr. 
Crary  during  this  same  period 
are  B.  B.  Gragg,  Mir.  Crary’s 
right  hand  man  in  sales;  Dick 
Rummel.  publicity  director, 
hired  by  Mr.  Crary  off  a  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  newspaper  18  years 
ago  and  M.  P.  Bickley,  head  of 
cargo-sales  department. 

The  current  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  features  large  space  units, 
ranging  from  1,000  to  1,800  lines, 
and  is  being  carried  in  princi¬ 
pal  dailies  in  the  following 
cities;  Boston,  Hartford,  Spring- 
field.  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Omaha,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Portland. 
Tacoma  and  Seattle. 

Theme  of  the  large  space  ads 
is  United’s  “greater  year-around 
dependability.”  Ads  feature  the 
fact  that  approximately  95%  of 
United’s  schedules  are  now  be¬ 
ing  completed  the  year  around. 
The  newspaper  advertising  em¬ 
phasis  on  greater  dependability 
Is  based  on  a  year’s  operation 
with  up-to-the-minute  facilities 
and  the  company’s  outstanding 
record  of  schedule  completion 
during  the  winter  of  1948-49. 

“United  Air  Lines  considers 
new^apers  to  be  the  backbone 
of  its  basic  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,”  Mr.  Johnson  told  E  &  P. 
“United  has  been  advertising  in 
newspapers  since  1927  and  to¬ 
day  is  relying  on  newspapers  as 
the  No.  1  line  of  media  because 
newspapers  permit  effective 
coverage  of  the  cities  served 
directly  by  its  airplanes,  plus 
those  cities  immediately  tribu¬ 
tary  to  United’s  Main  Line.  In 
addition,  the  fiexibility  of  news¬ 
papers  permits  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  of  advertising,  both  from 
the  standpoints  of  timing  and 
localized  content.” 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that 
United  serves  80  cities  from 
coast  to  coast  and  border  to  bor¬ 
der,  and  the  copy  product  is 
different  in  each  of  these  cities. 

In  addition  to  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  United  is  using  weekly 
news  magazines,  spot  television. 


direct  mail  and  sales  literature 
to  support  the  greater  year- 
round  dependability  campaign 

Commenting  upon  the  current 
newspaper  ads.  Bob  Johnson 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  carry  quite  a  bit  more 
copy  than  normally  appears  in 
United’s  ads.  “We  believe  that 
there  is  danger  in  giving  too 
little  information  about  a  new 
product,  just  as  much  as  there 
is  in  giving  too  much  informa¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “and  we  believe 
that  the  people  who  represent 
our  best  prospects  for  year- 
round  flying  want  to  have 
enough  information  about  these 
different  points  to  satisfy  the 
questions  they  may  have.” 

Copy  and  illustrations  empha¬ 
size  high-altitude  long-range  air¬ 
craft  performance,  coupled  with 
new  electronic  flight  aids  and 
airport  facilities.  Next  month. 
United  will  launch  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  featuring  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  service  from  California 
to  Hawaii  with  Boeing  Strato- 
cruisers. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  places 
United’s  advertising.  Last  year, 
the  agency  prepared  850  differ¬ 
ent  newspaper  ads  to  promote 
United’s  various  “service  pack¬ 
ages,”  all  localized  for  each  city. 
Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that 
airline  promotion  is  vastly  more 
complicated  than  most  product 
advertising.  Mr.  Crary.  in  turn, 
emphasized  that  United  bids_  for 
business  only  with  promotions 
that  preserve  the  basic  rate 
structure,  yet  permit  such  “spe¬ 
cials”  as  the  “Family  Plan”  and 
all-expense  vacation  tours. 


James  E.  Day  Dies; 

Port  Arthur  Executive 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. — James  E. 
Day,  general  manager  of  the 
Port  Arthur  News,  died  here 
Nov.  15  of  a  heart  attack.  His 
age  was  63. 

A  former  city  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  News,  Mr. 
Day  took  charge  of  the  Port 
Arthur  News  in  1920  for  the 
Marsh  -  Fentress  organization. 
His  first  Texas  assignment  was 
as  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Beaumont  Journal  in  1919.  He 
had  served  as  president  of  the 
Port  Arthur  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  city’s  Rotary 
Club. 

■ 

Leigh  Sanford  Dies; 
O’wned  Reno  Gazette 

Reno,  Nev.  —  Leigh  Sanford, 
former  Nevada  and  Colorado 
newspaper  publisher,  died  in  a 
hospital  here  Nov.  13.  Death 
was  attributed  to  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Sanford  and  two  brothers, 
George  Sanford  of  Carson  City, 
Nev.,  and  the  late  Graham  San¬ 
ford.  owned  and  published  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  from  1922 
to  1939  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Before  1922  Mr.  Sanford 
owned  the  FoVt  Morgan  (Colo.) 
Herald. 

u 

180  Use  Taft  Copy 

Washington  —  U.  S.  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft’s  office  said  this 
week  that  180  Ohio  newspapers 
are  publishing  a  weekly  column 
he  is  writing. 


'All  the  Facts' 
Policy  Lessens  . 

Fear  of  Polio  I 

Albany.  N.  Y. — The  fact  that 
an  informed  press  can  be  relied 
upon  to  be  a  responsible  press 
w'as  demonstrated  this  summer 
in  New  York  State  during  the 
polio  epidemic. 

When  polio  cases  started  to 
rise  at  an  alarmingly  brisk  pace, 
doctors  and  officials  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  were 
swamped  with  calls  and  visits 
from  reporters. 

Policy  Formulated 

Officials  of  the  Departmen.  i 
decided  on  a  definite  public  and  ) 
press  relations  program  that 
was  meant  to  accomplish  a  two 
fold  purpose: 

1.  To  present  all  the  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  the  polio  situation  to 
the  press  on  time  and  in  a 
sober,  factual  manner. 

2.  To  keep  the  public  in 
formed,  without  at  the  same 
time  creating  hysteria  and  un 
due  fears. 

When  the  polio  situation  be 
came  serious,  the  press  was  kept 
informed  by  way  of  conferences 
and  twice-daily  polio  "bulle 
tins,”  issued  by  the  Depart 
ment’s  Office  of  Public  Health 
Education.  Hospital  and  res 
pirator  facilities  were  listed,  as 
were  state  provisions  for  1 
nancial  aid. 

Nothing  Withheld 

The  Department  also  pledged 
the  press  that  no  information 
would  be  withheld  and  that 
every  available  fact,  good  or 
bad,  would  be  placed  promptly 
before  the  reporters. 

State  Health  Department  oi-  ! 
cials  have  said  that  the  cooper  | 
ation  of  the  press  in  the  treat 
ment  of  the  epidemic  did  much  ■ 
to  hold  public  apprehension  to  : 
a  minimum.  i 
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MICHIGAN  is  a  great  state  for  outdoor 
sportsmen,  secpnd  only  to  more-populous  Califor¬ 
nia.  In  1948,  Michigan  issued  1,108,510  resident 
licenses  and  281,825  non-resident  licenses  for 
fishing  .  .  .  819,406  licenses  for  hunting.  This  is 
the  vast  audience  that  Outdoor  Editor  Kendrick 
Kimball  reaches  through  ^  interesting,  news- 
filled  Outdoor  Pages  daily  in  The  Detroit  News. 


,^-4^DRICK  KIMBAIiL 


If  you  have  a  story  to  tell  the  men  in  the  wealthy 
Detroit  market,  you'll  reach  MORE  men,  MORE 
often,  in  the  Outdoor  Pages  of  The  News — with  the 
help  of  our  able  Kendrick  Kimball. 


Outdoor  Editor  of 
Tho  Detroit  News 
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Read  every  word  of  this  interesting  letter! 
THEN  you  will  understand  why  one  of  the 
greatest  investments  your  newspaper 
could  make  would  be  to  place  the  single 
—and  ONLY— “ALL-OUT-FOR-NEWSPAPERS” 

medium  at  the  top  of  your  1950  promo¬ 
tion  list - Yes  — EDITOR  &  PURLISHER- 
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President  of  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 


TRIAL  BY  NEWSPAPERS? 

CONTRARY  to  the  law  of  the  land,  many 
people  believe  a  company  or  person 
accused  by  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
guilty  until  proven  innocent.  Is  it  illegal 
or  unethical  for  a  company  to  place  its 
case  before  the  court  of  public  opinion, 
where  it  has  been  stigmatized  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  suit,  before  the  case  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  judicial  courts? 

Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McGrath 
has  charged  the  A  &  P  is  “trying  the  case 
in  the  newspapers."  He  refers  to  the  full- 
page  advertising  placed  in  200  newspapers 
telling  the  A  &  P  side  of  the  story.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  without  the  funds 
to  advertise,  is  practically  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  series  of  speeches  by  Mr. 
McGrath  and  his  top  aides  before  bar 
associations  and  business  groups  which 
frequently  are  reported  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns. 

If  Mr.  McGrath  has  his  way  all  com¬ 
panies  against  which  the  government  pro¬ 
ceeds  ( for  whatever  reason )  would  be 
gagged  except  for  their  legal  maneuvers 
in  court.  Thus,  the  mere  filing  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  as  in  the  A  &  P  case  would  be  an 
effective  way  of  silencing  the  company 

An  indication  of  what  A  &  P,  or  any 
other  company  accused  under  the  anti¬ 
trust  acts,  is  up  against  is  provided  in 
the  partisan  attitude  taken  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee  and  its  weekly 
letter  “Capital  Comment”  regarding  the 
case. 

Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York  Times 
Sept.  23  said  that  in  this  case  “the  De¬ 
partment  does  not  make  the  classic  com¬ 
plaint  which  brought  about  the  passage 
of  the  anti-trust  law — that  the  company 
acquired  a  monopoly  in  its  field  and  then 
raised  prices  to  the  consumer.”  He  placed 
the  pending  suit  against  the  duPont  de 
Nemours  Company  in  the  same  bracket. 

“Since  enforcement  of  the  original  con¬ 
cept  of  the  evils  which  the  act  sought  to 
eradicate  generally  dispelled  them  from 
the  business  and  financial  communities,” 
Mr.  Krock  wrote,  “the  federal  courts  have 
been  manned  largely  by  former  govern¬ 
ment  lawyers  and  by  lawyers  politically 
affiliated  with  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations.  These  judges  acquire 
what  Charles  Warren,  the  eminent  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  describes  as  ‘a  government  atti¬ 
tude.’  The  result  is  that  lawyers  defend¬ 
ing  companies  arraigned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  particularly  under  the  Sherman 
Act,  enter  court  with  the  feeling  that 
there  are  two  strikes  against  them — a 
feeling  that  the  record  of  many  recent 
decisions  amply  justifies.” 

Suit  was  brought  against  A  &  P  by  a 
government  department  under  fairly  new 
interpretations  of  the  anti  trust  laws.  The 
suit  will  be  prosecuted  by  government  ap¬ 
pointed  attorneys.  It  will  be  tried,  not 
before  a  jury,  but  in  a  U.  S.  District  Court 
before  a  government-appointed  judge. 

That  the  “government  attitude”  may  be 
expected  to  prevail  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  gets  added  weight  in  the  light  of 
the  interest  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

It  seems  to  us  the  trend  of  government 
interpretation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  can 
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I  will  offer  to  Thee  the  saerifice  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  will  eall  upon  the  name  of  tlie 
Lord. — Psalm  f^WL;  17. 

be  influenced  only  through  public  opinion. 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  is  the  furor 
which  the  Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
are  trying  to  arouse  over  the  refusal  of 
three  Washington  dailies  to  carry  ads  of 
the  latter  organization  supporting  the  gov¬ 
ernment  case.  This  fits  into  the  pattern 
of  another  Department  of  Justice  suit 
against  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal  designed 
to  make  all  newspapers  common  carriers 
and  responsible  for  publishing  all  adver¬ 
tising  submitted  to  them. 

The  three  Washington  papers  rejected 
the  advertising  because  of  the  copy.  Two 
of  them  that  we  know  of,  and  probably 
the  third,  said  the  ad  would  be  acceptable 
if  it  was  rewritten  and  the  “objection¬ 
able”  or  "libelous”  material  deleted.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee  called 
this  censorship.  It  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  if  the  Committee  and  the  At¬ 
torney  General  are  successful  in  the  suit 
against  the  Lorain  paper  all  newspapers 
will  be  forced  to  carry  objectionable  ads. 
no  matter  what  the  copy,  and  most  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  support  a  government 
position. 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  govern¬ 
ment  attacking  a  company  because  it  has 
taken  its  story  to  the  public  through  ad¬ 
vertising.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  the 
government  backing  up  an  organization 
that  seeks  to  do  the  same  thing.  Behind 
it  all  the  government  attacks  one  news¬ 
paper  in  Ohio  and  three  others  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  refusing  to  carry  advertising 
for  widely  divergent  reasons. 

The  Attorney  General’s  interpretations 
of  the  rules  of  advertising  and  publishing 
are  as  varied  and  as  much  dictated  by 
expediency  as  are  his  interpretations  of 
the  anti-trust  laws. 

MEDICAL  ADS 

THE  AMERICAN  Medical  Association  has 
announced  it  will  advertise  in  every 
daily  and  weekly  in  America  next  year 
promoting  its  campaign  against  socialized 
medicine.  We  may  expect  to  hear  the 
same  old  critics  spreading  the  some  old 
story  about  the  purchase  of  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  every  time  a  newspaper  agrees '  with 
the  AMA  view  next  year. 

We  suggest  that  every  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  go  on  record  right  now  on  this 
medical  question  before  the  advertising 
gets  started.  Then  the  critics  won’t  have 
anything  to  talk  about  and  they  can 
smother  in  their  own  indignation. 


SDX  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

A  COMMITTEE  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has 
recommended  to  its  annual  convention  ^ 
in  Dallas  this  week  that  the  national 
journalistic  fraternity  adopt  a  code  of 
ethics.  The  obligations  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  fraternity  members  who  are  work¬ 
ing  journalists  are  spelled  out  in  excellent 
fashion. 

However,  the  committee  has  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  an  enforcement  procedure 
involving  sanctions  against  alleged  vio¬ 
lators  be  adopted.  In  so  suggesting,  this 
group  is  making  the  same  error  made  pre¬ 
viously  by  some  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Na  J 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  the  ' 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  wise,  therrfore. 
that  the  convention  tabled  the  proposal 
for  further  study. 

Many  newspapermen,  and  some  laymen 
and  government  officials,  believe  they  can 
write  a  code  of  ethics  for  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  responsible  parties  and  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  profession  and  the  reading 
public.  That  is  probably  true. 

The  problem  arises  in  enforcement- 
who  is  going  to  do  the  interpreting,  the 
penalizing,  the  police  work? 

We  have  a  constitutionally  free  press  in 
this  country,  as  yet  unhampered  by  gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions.  Under  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  a  man  may  print  or  pub¬ 
lish  anything  he  wants,  any  opinion  he  i 
may  hold,  limited  only  by  the  laws  of  ' 
decency  and  libel.  There  is  practically  no  ) 
compulsion  on  a  publisher  except  that  of 
his  audience. 

The  people  who  want  to  enforce  codes 
of  ethics  want  to  establish  a  police  system 
over  the  press  which  the  government  it¬ 
self  has  not  seen  fit,  or  dared,  to  attempt. 

These  people  abhor  police  state  meth¬ 
ods,  and  yet  in  their  zeal  to  improve  our 
press  they  would  adopt  some  of  the  police 
state  tactics. 

We  want  to  see  a  raising  of  standards, 
a  higher  level  of  responsibility,  within  the 
press  as  a  whole  as  much  as  the  people 
who  believe  a  code  of  ethics  should  be 
enforced. 

But  we  believe  sincerely  that  these 
things  will  come  best,  and  will  only  come 
to  a  free  press,  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past — through  the  influence  of  tee 
buying  public  and  the  gradual  education 
of  the  men  who  produce  our  newspapers. 

In  the  last  decade  alone  this  country 
has  witnessed  a  growing  awareness  of 
newspaper  publishers  to  their  responsi 
bilities  and  duties  as  guardians  of  the  frw 
press  for  the  people.  This  attitude  will 
continue  to  develop  through  the  subtle 
influence  of  the  responsible  press  over 
what  remains  of  the  irresponsible  press, 
the  subtle  persuasion  that  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  economically  successful  news 
paper  has  over  one  that  is  motivated  only 
by  the  box  office.  This  slow  but  sure 
process  has  been  almost  visible  recently- 

It  cannot  be  hastened  by  police  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  code  of  ethics  no  matter 
who  writes  them.  Who  knows  who  may 
be  interpreting  or  applying  the  rules  to¬ 
morrow? 
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John  P.  Harris,  publisher  of 
the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News- 
Herald,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation,  Kansas  University. 

Stanley  R.  Banyon,  publisher 
of  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.) 
News-Palladium  and  St.  Joseph 
(Mich.)  Herald-Press,  was  hon¬ 
ored  as  Benton  Harbor's  “man 
of  the  year’’  at  a  recent  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

John  Sudarsky,  vicepresident 
of  the  Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Coiiront,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Good 
Will  Boys’  Club  of  Hartford. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publi^er 
of  the  Hartford  Times,  has  been 
named  to  the  honorary  board  of 
the  Hartford  Association  for 
Childhood  Education. 

Johnstone  Vance,  publisher 
of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald,  has  resigned  as  New 
Britain  representative  on  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commis¬ 
sion,  an  agency  designed  to 
provide  such  services  as  water 
to  the  metropolitan  section  of 
that  area. 

Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and 
general  manager,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  recently  ac¬ 
cepted  his  permanent  commis¬ 
sion  as  commander  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve.  Commander 
Smith’s  war-long  service  includ¬ 
ed  combat  duties  both  with  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  ashore  and 
afloat  with  the  Navy. 

Charles  Lee  Reese,  Jr.,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
( Del )  News-Journal  Papers, 
has  been  reelected  president  of 
the  Wilmington  Society  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher 
Kenosha  (Wis. )  Evening  News, 
has  been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of 
the  Rockville  Center  (N,  Y. ) 
Nassau  Daily  Review  Star,  j 
heads  a  committee  of  250  alumni 
which  seeks  to  raise  $200,000 
for  Wesleyan  University. 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt. )  Daily 
News,  has  b^n  appointed  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  College. 

Burtt  E.  Warren,  publisher 
and  treasurer  of  the  Nashua 
(N.  H. )  Telegraph,  has  resigned, 
but  will  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  ' 


On  the  Business  Side 


Earnest  Immel,  veteran  Mon¬ 
tana  newspaperman  and  secre¬ 
tary  to  Sen.  Ecton  (R.,  Mont.) 
for  the  last  year,  has  been  i 
named  general  manager  of  the 
^les  City  (Mont.)  Star  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  to  succeed  the  late  W. 
Francis  Flinn. 

Latham  B.  Howard,  auditor  , 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  i 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  i 
Hartford  Times  Corp.,  is  observ-  i 
ing  his  30th  anniversary  with  ' 
that  newspaper.  i 

John  A.  Park,  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. ) 
Times,  announces  the  adoption 
of  a  son,  Bruce  Richardson 
Park. 

Byron  Tefft,  formerly  in 
public  relations  with  the  Los  ’ 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and 
Melodist  Hospital  of  Southern  | 
California,  has  been  named  ; 
classified  advertising  promotion  ! 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  replacing  Elliot  Wolf, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  Smith 
&  Bull  advertising  agency. 

J.  M.  Barrett,  who  had  been  l 
with  the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun,  is  : 
new  advertising  manager  of 
the  Clay  Center  ( Kan. )  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Tom  C.  Mitchell,  formerly 
with  the  Fairview  (Okla.)  Re 
publican,  has  joined  the  Hugo-  i 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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by  Nick  Penn 


Bessie  builds  to  a  solid  chuckle 
in  every  daily  episode — offers 
your  readers  a  change  of  pace 
from  serial  comics.  Her  predica¬ 
ments  are  good  for  a  grin  from 
everyone — and  a  mental  memo 
to  watch  same  space  tomorrow 
for  another.  Your  readers  will 
enjoy  knowing  pert,  precocious 
Bessie.  Wire  for  proofs  today! 
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Curly  Kayoe  is  a  REAL  charr 
iplon  to  millions  of  people.  E 
plays  his  comic-strip  fights  as  real  news! 

For  a  recent  example,  here's  how  the  CINCINNATI  POST  is 
building  reader  relations  with  his  present  fight! 

Of  Curly  Kayoe  Here 

ston  Warns  Kayoe 
iropp  Is  Tough  Fighter 

Joe  Aston,  Post  [iiiit  rilitri-  rnin-yp-gg 

nXsf  WCPO-TV’Show] 

0  p'»r;;a  wcpo-tv-  xss . 

CI  RLY  KAYOE  appears  in  119  netcspapt'rs! 
If'  ire  for  Samples  and  Rate  Today. 
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ton  (Kan.)  Hermes  advertising 
staff. 

Harold  Coittn,  promotion 
manager,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  was  initiated  into  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  at  the  University 
of  Nevada,  his  alma  mater. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Barnard  L.  Colby,  city  editor 
of  the  New  London  ( Conn. ) 
Day,  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  general  manager, 
Orvin  G.  Andrews.  Mr.  Colby 
has  been  with  the  paper  for  16 
years. 

James  S.  Watterson,  New 
London  Day  staffer  for  20  years, 
succeedjs  Mr.  Colby. 

G.  Stephen  Potwin,  editorial 
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writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  been  elected 
master  of  the  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Grange. 

WnjjAM  K.  Paynter,  city  hall 
reiwrter,  Hartford  Courant,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  publicity 
and  public  relations  department 
of  the  Connecticut  General  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Hartford. 

Robert  P.  Evans,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Hartford 
Courant,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  Art 
Theatre,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Walter  Archer  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.,  has  been  named 
television  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Dorothy  Coleman,  who  had 
been  society  editor  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record,  has 
joined  the  commercial  depart 
ment  of  Radio  Station  WMMW, 
Meriden,  as  copy  writer. 

Eleanor 
Clark  has  been 
named  Woman's 
News  Editor  of 
the  New  York 
Times.  She 
joined  the  pa¬ 
per’s  staff  in 
May  after  a  ca¬ 
reer  as  teacher 
and  free-lance 
writer. 

Mrs.  Pauline 
WoLLY  Rivers 
has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Club  Service  Bureau, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Lee  L.  Cornell, 
who  has  resigned  to  become 
administrator  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America. 

James  M.  McMullen,  once 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  moved  up  from 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
copy  desk  to  night  picture  edi¬ 
tor.  He  replaces  William  W. 
Diehl,  who  has  joined  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  Blade. 

John  Paget,  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Bureau,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Martin  H.  Brackbill,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  resigned. 

Joseph  F.  Nolan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  medical  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
Mr.  Nolan,  once  with  the  de¬ 
funct  Philadelphia  Ledger,  has 
specialized  on  medical  articles 
for  the  Inquirer  for  several 
years. 

Saravette  Royster  has  left 
the  society  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  News  and  Observer  to 
take  a  copy  writing  job  with 
the  Jack  Howard  Advertising 
Agency  in  Raleigh. 

Ben  Park,  managing  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  Times,  is  the 
father  of  a  baby  boy,  named 
Fred  Miller  Park,  who  was 
born  Nov.  9. 

William  Garrett  has  left  the 
Charleston  (W.  ’Va.)  Associated 
Press  bureau  to  rejoin  the 
Charleston  Gazette  staff. 

Hanley  W.  Pogue,  reporter 
for  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning 
Sentinel  and  Evening  Star  tor 
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the  past  five  years,  has  been 
named  executive  city  editor  of 
the  two  dailies  and  the  Sunday 
Sentinel-Star. 

Mike  Morgan,  staff  writer  at 
the  Sarasota  bureau  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  has  been 
recalled  to  the  Tampa  office. 

Tom  Ward,  formerly  with 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Germany, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press.  He  is 
the  son  of  Arch  Ward,  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  editor. 

Leonard  Rib- 
lett,  Los  An- 
g  eles  (Calif.) 

Examiner  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor, 
has  been  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of 
the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the 
Greater  Los  An- 
g  eles  Press 
Club.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jack  Cra¬ 
vens  of  the 
Daily  News.  Riblott 

Joe  Ray,  former  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune  staffer, 
has  become  news  editor  of  the 
Blackfoot  (Ida.)  Daily  Bulletin, 
succeeding  Larch  G.  Cody,  who 
resigned.  Mr.  Ray  has  been 
with  the  Cheyenne  Wyoming 
Eagle  and  Green  River  (Wyo. ) 
Star. 

John  Ricotta,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  journalism  graduate, 
has  been  added  to  the  Blackfoot 
Daily  Bulletin  staff  as  a  sports 
reporter. 

Claude  Forbes,  former  editor 
of  the  Blackfoot  Bulletin,  is  now 
Bingham  County  correspondent 
for  the  Idaho  State  Journal, 
Pocatello. 

Edward  Welsh,  recently  with 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal  news  staff,  is  now  free¬ 
lancing  in  the  Southwest.  His 
features  and  pictures  are  now 
appearing  in  seven  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies.  He  was  once 
editor  of  the  Jefferson  City 


(Mo.)  Post  Tribune  and  Sweet 
water  (Tex.)  Reporter. 

Peggy  McClatchy  of  Texas 
Tech  has  joined  the  society  staff 
of  the  Lubbock  Avalanche. 

Joan  Prouty,  daughter  of 
Parker  Prouty,  president  of  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche  -  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  has  joined  the 
newspaper’s  staff  as  "Curious 
Reporter’’  and  proof  reader. 

’Ted  ’Thackery,  former  adver 
tising  salesman  for  the  Man¬ 
hattan  (Kan.)  Mercury -Chron¬ 
icle,  has  been  named  ^itor  of 
the  Clovis  (N.  M. )  Chronicle. 


Wedding  Bells 

John  Strohmeyer,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Bulletin  staff  reporter, 
1948  Pulitzer  traveling  fellow¬ 
ship  winner  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  and  formerly  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times, 
and  Nancy  Jordan,  Providence 
Sunday  Journal  education  col¬ 
umnist  and  feature  writer,  re¬ 
cently,  at  Boston. 

Bernard  Hoffman,  editor  of 
the  Junior  Examiner,  news- 
paperboys’  publication  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
and  Miss  Miriam  Cohen,  at 
Montebello,  Calif. 

Robert  Wheeler,  classified  ad- 
vertLsing  manager  of  the  Akron 
(O. )  Beacon-Journal,  and  Mas. 
Margaret  Hughes  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  O.,  Oct.  22  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Marvin  Leland,  state  editor, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  ana 
Betty  Larkin,  Oct.  30. 

Cro  Duplantier,  New  Orleans 
( La. )  States  picture  editor,  w 
Peggy  Mengis,  States-Times  Pic¬ 
ayune  Sunday  magazine  feature 
writer  and  photographer,  re¬ 
cently. 

Phyllis  Cureau,  Hort/ort 
Times  editorial  staffer  and  Lt 
Robert  L.  Salisbury,  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  Oct.  22,  at  Hartford. 
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BY  THE  STATES 


N.  0.  Girins  ^Prince^  Fake 


Th«r*  is  no  Pr.no«  Oto  Wilhelm  Hohentollem.  wn  o| 
the  Ute  Kaiser  Wilhelm  U.  a  bona  (ide  Hohenaollern  said 

man  who  ideniil.eJ  himself  as  the  prince  was  mar- 
ried  ihii  *o  a  N*'*  Or-* 


and  :  p.  m  Monday  by  a  _ 
Iranian  'Bernard  justice  of  ih* 

no  »o  ^  ^  Lanrwi.  Juatica 

v«4  Eaubtn.' AiaW 
jroocB  paid  Um 


oiher  sources  aav  no  son  ifcas  bomlafur  ihe  death  of  his  first 
lio  the  kai.er  after  the  nar  to  Princess  Hermme 

I  Mrs.  HaiTij.  is  the  former  Prin-|X#  Menlloa  ka  Book 
ceU  CecHie  of  Hoheruoliem.;  The  p^•lme^»  publtohM  in 
'da  gbirr  of  the  former  crown|^  oook.  Empres>  in  K^.ie  i' 
'prince  -which  she  discussed  he:  life 

She  uai  married  last  summer, the  Kaise 


nth 


i  married  last  sum.mer  the  waisei  out  »rr  msiur 
to  NlaNor  Clide  Harru  of  Ama- mention  iihaisoever  of  a  son,  Otto 

PoMp  aad  Panoply  1*^^ 

•  The  wedding,  performed  tn  Ji 
Germany,  had  all  the  pomp  jnd'~s^ 
panoply  of  Old  World 


‘Whoa/  cried  City  Editor,  and  a  phony  hit  the  dust! 


By  JOHN  WILDS 

of  the  Slates  Staff 


Up  turned  a  fellow 
in  New  Orleans  a 
short  time  ago  who 
claimed  the  royal 
title  “Prince  Otto 
Wilhelm  Hohenzol- 
lern”.  He  married 
a  New  Orleans  girl 
who  obviously  be¬ 
lieved  him,  und  he 
posed*  in  his  best 
regal  tnanner! 
“Whoa”  murmured 
City  Editor  Walter 
G.  Cowan.  “Let’s 
check  him.” 

Which  is  what  we 
did:  In  the  library,  with  our  Washington 
bureau.  Piece-by-piece,  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  that  if  there  was  any  such  prince, 
a  son  born  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  while  he 
was  in  exile,  then  the  world’s  best-kept 
secret  was  out. 


Next  morning  Editor  William  H.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  told  me  to  find  out  from  a  real 
Hohenzollern  whether  there  was  such 
a  prince. 

Talked  to  Princes* 

I  telephoned  Mrs.  Clyde  Harris  of  Am¬ 
arillo,  Tex.,  the  former  Princess  Cecilie, 
granddaughter  of  the  kaiser. 

“Of  course,  there  is  no  such  person,” 
said  Mrs.  Harns.  “Please  tell  every¬ 
body  it  isn’t  true.” 

This  confirmed  the  result  of  our  pains¬ 
taking  checks.  So  Friday,  November  4, 
the  States  unmasked  the  “prince”.  The 
headline  said: 

N.  0.  GIRL’S  PRINCE  FAKE 
Yet  the  “prince”  continued  to  insist  he 
was  the  Kaiser’s  son.  Walt  Cowan  sent 
Alex  Vuillemot  and  me  to  call  on  “his 
royal  highness”  that  night.  If  he’d  been 
wronged,  here  wa.s  his  chance  to  get  it 
straight. 

But  the  "prince”  wouldn’t  see  us — 
Next  morning — Saturday — Editor  Fitz¬ 
patrick  instructed  me  to  put  in  a  trans¬ 


atlantic  call  to  Crown  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  at  his  castle  in  Hechingen,  Ger¬ 
many. 

Phone  Bill  Worries 

After  three  and  a  half  hours  I  got  him. 
He  made  it  plain,  too,  that  Otto  was  a 
fake. 

He  said  he  was  worried  about  the  phone 
bill — even  though  the  States  was  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  tab  (if  you’re  interested: 
$20  and  worth  every  cent.) 

The  end  of  the  story?  'The  “prince” 
skipped  town  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
authorities  are  looking  for  him  to  serve 
a  warrant  charging  housebreaking  and 
theft.  Under  his  real  name,  Rico  Tan- 
cous,  he  was  accused  of  robbing  Sumner 
Welles’  Washington  home. 

If  there's  a  sequel  to  reporter  Johnny  Wilds' 
description  of  how  the  Slates  cracked  the 
"prince's"  story,  it’s  being  written  in  the 
smart,  responsible  reporting  practiced  every 
day  by  the  Slates — which^on  two  occasions 
won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  '‘cour~ 
age  and  excellence  in  journalism.'' 


WILDS 
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SYNDICATES 

AP  Newsfeatures  Adds 
*Tom  and  Jerry*  Strip 

By  Jane  McMaster 


Tom,  the  bumptious  cat,  and 
Jerry,  his  ingenious  little  mouse 
companion,  will  step  right  oil 
the  screens  of  neighborhood 
theatres  into  newspaper  pages 
on  Feb.  6.  courtesy  of  AP  News- 
features. 

The  two  will  cavort  daily  in 
adventures  reminiscent  of  their 
successful  screen  escapades 
which  have  brought  six  Acad 
emy  Awards.  The  last  two 
winners:  "The  Little  Orphan," 
and  "The  Cat  Concerto.” 

The  strip — which  gives  AP  a 
total  of  seven  —  will  be  pro- 


Tom  and  Jerry 

duced  by  Metro-Goldwyn  Mayer 
Studio  in  Hollywood  and  will 
carry  the  by-line  of  top  produc 
tion  man  Fred  Quimby. 

The  animal  team  w'ill  bring 
their  ready-made  audience  to 
newspapers  a  short  time  after 
Hopalong  Cassidy,  with  the  help 
of  Mirror  Enterprises  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Los  Angeles,  does  the  same 
thing.  Bill  Boyd's  alter  ego, 
which  has  radio  and  TV  as  well 
as  Saturday  flicker  fans,  ap¬ 
pears,  beginning  Jan.  4,  in  a 
strip  drawn  by  Dan  Spiegle. 

Totaling  up  the  score,  it 
seems  possible  that  Hollywood 
is  gaining  as  a  source  of  news¬ 
paper  features.  NEA  Service's 
bucktoothed  "Bugs  Bunny”  is 
the  product  of  Warner  Bros. 
Walt  Disney’s  “Mickey  Mouse” 
and  “Donald  Duck”  were  movies 
first— comic  strips  later.  (King>. 

Time  was  when  a  struggling 
cartoonist  worked  first  for  a 
newspaper,  sold  his  comic  strip 
I  gradually,  and  eventually,  when 
he  reached  the  afternoon  of  suc- 
1  cess,  got  the  “extras”  of  Holly¬ 
wood  and  novelties. 

Hollywood  First 

j  But  the  trend  could  be  going 
1  the  other  way.  In  the  case  of 
I  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  it  was  Holly¬ 
wood  first,  novelties  next  and 
then  comics.  And  Disney  has  a 
licensing  firm  —  Kay  Kamen 
Ltd  which  devotes  its  services 
exclusively  to  him  and  is  con 
ceded  to  be  the  largest  licensing 
firm  in  the  business. 


(  Chester  Feitel,  executive  as- 
.sistant  to  the  late  Mr.  Kamen 
attributes  the  success  of  Disney 
novelties  more  to  movies  than 
newspaper  comics. ) 

Another  route  of  features  to 
newspapers  is  from  book  cover 
to  screen  (and  possibly  radio 
and  TV)  to  newspapers.  In  this 
from  words-to-movie  group  are: 
United  Feature  Syndicate’s 
"Tarzan”;  McNaucht's  “Dixie 
Dugan”;  New  York  Herald 
Tribune’s  ’’The  Saint."  and 
"Charlie  Chan.”  no  longer  in 
existence.  The  path  for  Walt 
Disney’s  "Uncle  Remus’  was 
printed  word,  comic  strip  and 
then  a  movie. 

Some  Don't  Click 

Screen  Actor  Charlie  Chaplin 
was  himself  the  subject  of  a 
comic  strip  in  1915  but  it  didn’t 
last.  Sometime-movie-entertain 
ers  Edgar  Bergen  and  Charlie 
McCarthy,  made  into  a  strip  in 
1939,  also  failed  to  make  the 
newspaper  grade. 

But  so  far.  comic  strips  have 
been  a  greater  source  of  mate 
rial  for  the  movies  than  vice- 
versa.  As  early  as  1915.  the 
Hearst  strip  "Happy  Hooligan” 
was  movie-ized.  Rudolph  Dirks' 
"The  Captain  and  the  Kids” 
(UFS)  was  animated  in  1918 
and  a  moving  version  of  “Mutt 
and  Jeff"  (Belli  appeared 
about  the  same  time. 

"Popeye”  despite  his  highly 
successful  screen  career,  was 
begun  by  E.  C.  Segar  in  the 
strip.  “Thimble  Theatre."  Much- 
movied  "Superman  "  was  also  a 
comic  strip  first. 

In  fact,  a  check  turned  up 
this  not  entirely  complete  but 
long  list  of  comic  strips  which 
were  later  turned  into  movies: 

Bell:  “Toonerville  Folks." 

‘  Don  Winslow.”  “Mutt  &  Jeff," 
“Reg'lar  Fellers." 

CT-N’YN:  “Dick  Tracy,"  “Lit¬ 
tle  Orphan  Annie,"  “Harold 
Teen,"  “Brenda  Starr,”  and  "The 
Gumps.” 

King:  “Blondie.”  “Krazy  Kat,” 
“Mandrake  the  Magician,”  “The 
Phantom,”  “Brick  Bradford," 
“Jungle  Jim,"  “Tillie  the  Toil¬ 
er,"  “Little  Iodine.”  “Barney 
Google  and  Snuffy  Smith. ' 
‘’Bringing  Up  Father,”  "Thimble 
Theater  —  Starring  Popeye,” 
“Ace  Drummond.”  “Flash  Gor¬ 
don.”  “Red  Barry,”  “Radio  Pa¬ 
trol,"  “Secret  Agent  X-9,”  “Tim 
Tyler’s  Luck.” 

McClure:  "Superman.” 

McNaught;  “Joe  Palooka.”  j 

Post-Hall:  “Bruce  Gentry.” 

United  Feature  Syndicate: 
“The  Captain  and  the  Kids.” 
“Nancy,”  “Li’l  Abner”  ( and 
“Abbie  An’  Slats”  and  “Gordo” 
being  considered  right  now. ) 

Kamen  Firm  Continues 
Alter  His  Death 

Kay  Kamen  Ltd  has  been  offi¬ 


Dan  Spiegle,  left,  artist  for  Hop¬ 
along  Cassidy,  goes  over  some 
sequences  with  Rex  Barley,  man¬ 
ager  of  Mirror  Enterprises  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

cially  advised  that  business  will 
continue  following  the  death  of 
President  Kay  Kamen  and  his 
wife  in  the  recent  Air  France 
crash  over  the  Azores,  according 
to  Chester  Feitel.  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Kamen.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  the  exclusive  licensing 
representative  for  products  and 
national  advertising  using  Walt 
Disney  characters. 

Started  in  19.32,  the  company 
has  figured  in  the  manufacture 
of  novelty  articles  retailing  for 
about  $100,000,000  annually. 
The  company  employs  about  50 
people,  including  a  dozen  artists 
at  the  New  York  headquarters 
office.  Branch  offices  are  in 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles  and 
Toronto. 

Ye  New  Strip 
OHered  by  CT-NYN 

The  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndic.ate  is  ready 
to  offer  a  new  Sunday  half-page. 
"Jed  Cooper,  American  Scout.” 
by  Lloyd  Wendt  and  Dick 
Fletcher.  The  four-color  comic 
began  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Nov.  13. 

The  chief  character  is  a  young 
Philadelphia  huntsman  and  trap¬ 
per  whose  adventures  take  place 
"among  Indians  and  varmits  of 


views  of  this  most  fascinating 
business. 

As  a  veteran  journalist  who’s 
completely  at  borne  in  New 
York  and  Hollywood,  as  editor 
of  the  annual  “Best  Plays  and 
Year  Book  of  the  Drama”  series, 


ye  greate  Western  Wilderness 
in  A.D.  1755,"  according  to  the 
first  strip. 

The  strip  has  been  carefully 
researched  by  Lloyd  Wendt  and 
is  authentic  as  to  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  costumes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  syndicate.  Mr.  Wendt 
is  an  historical  expert  and  long 
time  staffer  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  at  one  time  as¬ 
sistant  to  Carl  Ed  on  "Harold 
Teen,”  draws  the  strip,  which 
will  be  available  in  four-color 
and  black  and  white. 

Dempsey  Imagineers 
On  Strip  Fight 

Curly  Kayoe.  fighter  in  Sam 
Leff's  United  Feature  Syndicate 
strip,  in  Cincinnati  to  fight  one 
of  their  cops.  Knockout  Billy 
Dropp.  is  getting  much  pub 
licity  in  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

Frederic  Gregg,  public  serv¬ 
ice  director  of  the  Post,  talked 
the  local  police  department  in 
to  treating  the  whole  thing 
much  like  "Harvey”  and  tiie 
newspaper  is  running  stories 
with  leading  citizens  conjectur¬ 
ing  about  the  outcome  of  the 
battle. 

A  fillip  was  the  appearance 
in  town  of  Jack  Dempsey,  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of 
his  motion  picture.  “The  Big 
Wheel.”  Dempsey  “visited  both 
training  camps”  and  made  a 
television  report. 

The  local  motorcycle  patrol 
man  is  meeting  the  comic  strip 
champ  as  a  representative  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police's 
Juvenile  Sports  Program.  The 
"fight”  is  part  of  Curly's  cam 
paign  for  youth  project  funds. 

McNaught  Gets  Times'  Nod 

The  New  York  Times,  which 
uses  little  syndicated  material, 
has  signed  up  for  a  series  of  10 
articles  by  Genera!  H,  H 
(  "Hap”)  Arnold  being  offered 
Nov.  29  by  McNaught. 

In  line  with  recent  Washing¬ 
ton  fireworks.  General  Arnold 
will  discuss  such  subjects  as 
( Continued  on  page  40 1 


town  audience,  and  because  the 
New  York  stage  scene  is  big  na¬ 
tional  news,  your  readers  will 
welcome  this  opportunity  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  current  dra¬ 
ma  picture. 

This  feature  may  still  be  avail¬ 
able  in  your  city.  Inquire  now. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M  SIOTT  Manag*r  NEWS  BUIIDING.  New  York  1^  TRIBUNE  TOWER.  CKicogo  II 


Show  business  is  his  business 


John  Chapman  covers 
.  the  theater  for  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  group  of  playgo- 
!  ers  in  America.  Beyond 
'  merely  reporting  what 
happens  on  the  stage, 
he  brings  his  readers 
all  the  intimate  and 


John  Chapman 


he  is  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  for  his  job. 

THE  NEW  YORK  THEA¬ 
TER  LETTER  is  a  weekly 
digest  and  commen¬ 
tary,  based  on  John 
Chapman’s  day-to-day 
reports.  It’s  made-to- 
order  for  an  out-of¬ 


behind-the-scenes  news  and 
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120-P.  Weekday 
Edition  Issued 
By  Wash.  Star 

Washington — The  Washington 
Star  of  Nov.  10  pointed  pride- 
fully  to  its  achievement  of  that 
day,  and  with  reason.  A  first 
page  announcement  explained: 

“Today’s  Star  of  120  pages  is 
the  largest  regular  weekday  edi¬ 
tion  that  we  have  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  dail>’  newspaper  ever 
produced  in  Washington  or  any¬ 
where  else  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“Its  mere  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution — ^for  all  of  it  was  print¬ 
ed  today — is  a  noteworthy  me¬ 
chanical  feat.  It  required  the 
closest  sort  of  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  hundreds  of  Star  workers 
in  every  department.” 

I^e  arrival  of  the  holiday 
shopping  season — and  pay  week 
for  Government  employes — was 
the  reason  given  by  the  Star. 
Newsprint  in  each  copy  cost 
nine  cents.  The  Star  sells  for  5c. 

The  pressroom  problem  was 
solved  by  running  off  56  pages 
between  5:45  a.m.  and  9:30  a.m. 
The  other  sections,  consisting  of 
the  remaining  64  pages,  were 
run  off  between  10:45  a.m.  and 
3:30  p.m. 

It  was  the  first  time  that 
pressmen  manning  the  giant 
webs  were  called  on  to  midte  a 
double  “collect  run.” 

A  crew  of  100  men,  20  more 
than  usual,  w’as  need^  to  “in¬ 
sert”  the  first  run  of  the  paper 
into  the  second. 

Mechanical  departments  met 
the  problem  with  full  crews. 
Stereotypers  who  usually  report 
at  8  a.m.  were  called  in  at  2:30 
a.m.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  vehicles,  including  81  trucks 
and  four  tractor  trailers,  rolled 
through  the  streets  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  news  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers. 

Back  on  Dec.  14,  1923,  the 
Star  printed  70  pages  for  the 
first  time.  The  first  80-page  pa¬ 
per  was  published  Dec.  14,  1928, 
and  on  Oct.  14,  1938,  there  was  a 
90-page  paper,  but  it  contained  a 
16-page  tabloid  section. 

On  Dec.  16,  1902,  the  Golden 
Anniversary  edition  consisted 
of  114  pages,  44  of  which  were 
tabloid-size. 

m 

Quincy  Scott  Ends 
Cartooning  to  Write 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Lt.  Col. 
Quincy  Scott,  veteran  of  two 
wars  and  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Oregonian  for  18  years, 
has  resigned  from  that  news¬ 
paper  to  go  to  work  on  two 
books  which  he  says  are  “in 
his  system.” 

He  was  born  in  Columbus,  O., 
Sept.  1,  1882,  the  son  of  Walter 
Quincy  Scott,  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ohio  State  University. 
In  his  youth,  journalism  ap¬ 
pealed  more  to  him  than  teach¬ 
ing,  so  after  equipping  himself 
with  a  college  education,  Mr. 
Scott  went  to  New  York  where 
he  earned  recognition  as  a  car¬ 
toonist  with  the  New  York 
Times,  Sun,  old  Herald  and 
World. 


f 


Alice  Partridge 

Alice  Partridge 
Gets  Award  for 
Food  Reporting 

Alice  Partridge,  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y. )  Courier  -  Express,  was 
awarded  a  Life  Line  of  America 
Trophy  this  week  for  excellent 
reporting  of  food  news  during 
1M9.  Paul  S.  Willis,  president 
of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc.,  gave  Mrs. 
Partridge  a  sterling  silver 
replica  of  the  famous  London 
Bowl,  in  a  ceremony  during 
GMA’s  41st  annual  meeting  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

The  Buffalo  editor  was  first 
prize  winner  in  the  newspaper 
class  of  an  annual  competition 
sponsored  by  the  grocery  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  reward  women 
food  editors  and  radio  broadcas¬ 
ters  who  help  to  create  better 
understanding  of  the  American 
food  supply  system — The  Life 
Line  of  America. 

Mrs.  Partridge  is  a  real  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “working  press”  and 
the  wife  of  a  veteran  Associated 
Press  employe.  Her  newspaper 
career  includes  such  jobs  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  old  Albany 
(N.  Y. )  Evening  News,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Schenectady  (N. 
Y. )  Gazette,  general  reporter  on 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  head  of  Buffalo’s 
four-man  AP  bureau.  During 
World  War  II,  she  wrote  train¬ 
ing  film  scripts  for  the  Army. 

Honorable  mention  certifi¬ 
cates  in  the  Newspaper  Class 
went  to  Elizabeth  Hedgecock, 
food  editor  Winston  Salem  (N. 
C. )  Journal  and  Sentinel;  Helen 
Robertson,  home  economics  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  (O. )  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  and  Jane  Nickerson,  food 
news  editor.  New  York  Times. 

■ 

Finder  Heads  Firm 
For  N.  H.  Venture 

Dover,  N.  H. — Incorporation 
papers  were  signed  Nov.  3  for 
Strafford  Publishers,  Inc.,  an  or¬ 
ganization  set  up  to  become 
“proprietors  and  publishers  of 
newspapers,  journals”  and  re¬ 
lated  activities.  Leonard  V. 
Finder,  Manchester,  is  president 
and  treasurer,  and  Albert  E. 
Alie,  Dover,  is  vicepresident.  Mr. 
Finder  until  recently  was  an 
owner  of  the  Union-Leader 
Corp.  and  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  Leader. 


Varitype  Used 
For  Promotion 
By  N.  Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  promotion  job  shop 
with  four  Varitype  machines 
and  one  IBM  electric  typewriter 
to  do  promotion  work  and  office 
forms  previously  sent  out  to 
multigraphers  and  mimeo- 
graphers. 

Ivan  Veit,  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  research,  said  the  shop 
would  mean  a  “considerable” 
saving  to  the  paper. 

Until  several  years  ago,  the 
Times  had  its  own  multigraph 
department.  Because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  it  was  dropped,  and  since 
then  pieces  have  been  sent  out¬ 
side.  That  expense,  too,  was 
tremendous,  Mr.  Veit  said.  Mul¬ 
tigraphing  outside  cost  12  cents 
a  line. 

With  the  present  set-up,  four 
operators  work  the  varitype 
machines,  the  material  is  pasted 
up,  and  then  sent  outside  for 
off-set  printing.  When  the  piece 
is  a  simple  one,  the  operators 
type  it  on  a  Multilith  Dupli- 
MAT,  a  paper  plate  from  which 
printing  can  be  done.  Otherwise, 
the  piece  is  sent  out  for  both 
engraving  and  printing. 

Mr.  Veit  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  entire  job  could  be 
done  inside,  with  a  paper’s  en¬ 
graving  department  making  the 
plate  after  it  is  varityped. 

Thus  far  the  job  shop  has 
turned  out  several  promotion 
booklets,  and  a  number  of  re¬ 
ports,  speeches,  and  office  forms, 
and  is  now  experimenting  on 
bulletin  letters  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Multigraph  work  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  replaced, 
Mr.  Veit  said. 

■ 

McGovern  Is  80 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — James  L. 
McGovern,  one  of  the  oldest  ac¬ 
tive  newspapermen  in  the 
United  States,  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday  Nov.  13.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern,  associate  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post  and  Telegram 
and  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Circuit  of  the  Associated  Press, 
received  flowers,  telegrams, 
cards  and  letters  from  publish¬ 
ers.  editors  and  politicians 
throughout  the  country. 
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continued  from 


“Freedom  of  Speech  vs.  Lo. 
alty,’’  “Lon^  Range  Bombin. 
and  Defense,  and  ’’Balance  Be 
tween  the  Armed  Services.” 

News  cmd  Notes 

Bell  is  offering  Edward 
Streeter  s  “Father  of  the  Bride" 
in  24  installments  with  51  iUiw. 
trations  by  Gluyas  WiUianis 
Simon  &  Schuster,  the  publi* 
er,  had  previously  allowed  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  to  use  the 
book. 

Arch  Wwd,  sports  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
syndicated  by  CT-NYN,  will 
portray  himself  in  “The  Golden 
Gloves  Story,”  which  Carl 
Kreuger  is  producing  for  Eagle 
Lions.  James  Donn  heads  the 
cast. 

A  daily  beauty  column  en 
titled  “You,”  by  Isobel  Johnson, 
formerly  beauty  editor  o( 
Glamour  Magazine  and  the  New 
York  Times,  is  being  offered  by 
Spadea,  Inc.  First  client  ii 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Yard’s  News  Bureau  in  Chi 
cago  was  discontinued  recently 
when  the  85-year-old  manager, 
H.  P.  Yard,  fractured  his  hip 
in  a  fall.  The  business  wai 
aged  50. 

“Addled-Ads,  drawn  by  Lutke 
and  directed  by  Bob  Schlew, 
long  time  classified  man,  makei 
hay  with  classified  advertising 
boners.  A  Chicago  Sun-Timb 
feature. 
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General  "Hap"  Arnold 

Speaks  for  the  Air  Force 


Stirred  by  the  charges  of  Navy  men  at  the  hearings  in  Washington 
that  long-range  bombing  would  not  be  effective  in  another  war,  General 
Arnold  is  writing  ten  articles  for  us,  to  be  released  three  days  a  week 
beginning  Tuesday,  November  29th. 

These  articles  will  express  vigorously  the  point  of  view  of  the  Air 
Force.  Now  retired,  General  Arnold  can  speak  plainly. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be  “Freedom  of  Speech  vs. 
Loyalty,”  “The  Probability  of  Another  World  War,”  “How  the  Next 
War  would  be  Fought,”  and  “Long-range  Bombing  in  Defense.” 

The  New  York  Times,  Boston  Globe,  Washington  Star,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Times  Star,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  Buffalo  Courier  Express  and  others  have  already  or¬ 
dered  the  series. 
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Boston  Reacts 
Quickly  to  Story 
Of  Sldd  Row 

Boston — ^To  get  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  for  articles  exposing 
conditions  on  “Skid  Row,”  two 
Boston  Traveler  reporters  left 
their  typewriters,  said  good-bye 
to  their  families,  and  after  don¬ 
ning  disguises,  lived  the  lives 
of  derelicts  for  two  weeks. 

Tlie  two  reporters,  Hal  Clancy 
and  James  Kelley,  slept  in  20- 
cent  flop  houses,  or  in  hallways 
of  deserted  homes;  they  drank 
from  bottles  passed  around  in 
alleyways  and  in  side  streets, 
and  they  ate  poor,  cheap  food. 

Occasionally  they  came  out  of 
the  South  End,  took  off  their 
bum’s  clothing,  and  after  a  de- 
lousing,  got  into  their  regular 
clothes  and  went  home  to  see 
their  families.  But  not  often. 

When  the  two  weeks  were 
over,  the  two  banged  out  three 
articles  which  rocked  Boston. 
They  pulled  no  punches,  and 
ran  the  names  of  places  they 
had  visited. 

The  city  demanded  an  inves 
tigation,  social  workers  de¬ 
clared  the  series  to  be  factual 
and  a  true  picture  of  condi¬ 
tions,  and  religious  leaders 
based  their  sermons  on  the  ar¬ 
ticles. 

The  Boston  Licensing  Board, 
forced  to  act  under  this  pres¬ 
sure,  summoned  the  two  re¬ 
porters  to  testify,  and  despite 
threats  which  they  received 
from  mysterious  strangers,  they 
repeated  under  oath  the  things 
they  had  written.  The  Board 
su.spended  the  licenses  of  three 
of  the  places  named  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles.  and  took  under  advise¬ 
ment  the  cases  of  three  others. 

Meanwhile  the  public  outcry 
has  continued,  and  the  pressure 
to  clean  up  the  South  End  re 
mains  unabated. 

But  after  dark  most  Boston¬ 
ians  avoid  the  Common.  For 
at  sunset  alcoholics  and  drunks 
take  over  the  area  which  dur 
ing  the  daylight  hours  is  thfe 
pride  of  the  city.  They  sleep 
on  the  benches  or  on  the  grass, 
and  their  actions  are  a  public 
scandal.  Robberies,  beatings 
and  assaults  have  been  recorded 
on  police  blotters,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  the  police  make  a 
half-hearted  effort  to  clean  the 
place  up.  With  the  dawn  the 
night  dwellers  depart,  except 
for  those  still  in  a  drunken 
stupor,  leaving  the  place  littered 
with  newspapers  and  empty 
liquor  bottles. 

The  Herald-Traveler  next  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  about 
conditions  close  to  its  own 
doors,  on  the  famed  Boston 
Common.  Mr.  Kelley  got  into 
old  clothes  and  roamed  about 
the  place  for  several  nights. 
Once  he  took  a  photographer, 
also  in  old  clothes,  to  get  some 
infra-red  shots  of  the  bums  who 
frequent  the  park,  but  the  two 
of  them  ran  into  trouble.  A 
police  officer,  noting  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  two  bums  carry 
ing  an  expensive  camera,  stop¬ 
ped  them,  searched  Kelley — as 
the  photographer  made  a  quick 
shot — and  then  had  the  two  of 


126  years  of  newspapering  is  represented  by  this  trio  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  police  reporters.  Left  to  rght:  George  Zacharias,  News;  Robert 
L.  Hofford,  Bulletin;  ond  James  G.  Day,  Inquirer. 


them  taken  to  the  nearest  police 
.station.  They  were  released 
after  their  story  had  been 
checked. 

George  Akerson.  editorial  as- 
-sistant  to  Publisher  Robert 
Choate  explained  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  purpose  of 
the  exposes  was  not  to  sell 
papers.  Neither  was  it  any 
other  sort  of  a  promotion — a 
single  display  advertisement 
from  a  South  End  charity  ap¬ 
pealing  for  funds  to  help  cor¬ 
rect  the  conditions  came  in  un 
solicited,  but  that  was  all.  "We 
felt  that  we  had  a  civic  respon 
sibility,”  declared  Mr.  Akerson. 

By  keeping  the  series  short, 
the  paper  escaped  the  stigma  of 
scandal-mongering.  he  said. 

“The  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  public  has  been  very  good.” 
■ 

Police  Beat  Friends 
Honor  Ragsdale 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — After  more 
than  25  years  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Le¬ 
roy  ("Rags”) 

Ragsdale  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will 
shortly  leave 
for  the  South 
because  of  his 
health. 

Mr.  Ragsdale 
gained  his  first 
newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  the 
Evansville 
( Ind. )  Courier. 

He  became  a 
police  reporter 
on  the  Evans-  Ragsdale 
ville  Press  and  in  this  capacity 
he  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Cleveland,  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  M.ilwaukee. 

Heads  and  members  of  all 
Milwaukee  law  enforcement 
agencies,  officials  of  the  Sentinel, 
fellow  police  reporters  on  va¬ 
rious  newspapers  here  and  as¬ 
sociates  on  the  Sentinel  joined 
in  honoring  Mr.  Ragsdale  at  a 
dinner  last  week.  Floyd  Gon- 
yea.  Sentinel  police  reporter, 
was  toastmaster.  George  Louns- 
bury,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Sentinel,  gave  Mr.  Ragsdale  a 
cowhide  purse,  containing  a 
sum  of  money,  and  constructed 
with  flaps  on  which  were  at¬ 
tached  an  official  Milwaukee  po¬ 
lice  press  badge  and  official 
shield^  of  the  fire,  police  and 
sheriff  departments. 


Winston-Salem 
Acts  to  Clean  Up 
Its  'Juke  Street' 

By  Bill  East 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  —  This 
tobacco  -  manufacturing  metrop 
olis  has  taken  its  “Juke  Street" 
problem,  first  revealed  by  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  to  its 
heart. 

In  a  series  of  five  articles,  the 
newspaper  told  the  story  of 
Juke  Street — as  the  Journal  re¬ 
named  it — a  section  of  the  city 
where  much  of  the  crime  and 
delinquency  of  Winston-Salem 
originates  and  thrives. 

The  Journal  made  it  clear 
from  the  start  that  it  was  not 
attempting  to  criticize  the  Po¬ 
lice  Department,  or  to  cast  a 
’•eflection  on  the  good  citizens  in 
*he  section  who  try  to  conduct 
tnemselves  properly. 

But  Journal  Police  Reporter 
Roy  Thompson,  who  studied  the 
section  for  six  weeks  before 
he  wrote  his  articles,  pulled  no 
punches  in  reviewing  crime, 
liquor  traffic  and  prostitution  in 
the  Juke  Street  area. 

A  murder  occurred  within  the 
area  on  the  Saturday  night  be¬ 
fore  the  Journal  printed  article 
No.  1  on  Sunday. 

In  his  final  article,  the  re¬ 
porter  pointed  the  way  toward 
a  solution  of  the  Juke  Street 
problem.  He  cited  the  work 
that  had  been  done  by  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

At  first  the  respon.se  was  scat¬ 
tered.  The  Baptist  Church  of 
fered  its  help  in  prayer  and 
mission  work.  A  woman  offered 
a  house  to  any  family  who 
would  like  to  leave  the  street 
and  start  life  anew  elsewhere. 

Two  professors  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina 
studied  the  problem  and  of 
fered  their  assistance  in  any 
professional  work  that  had  to 
be  done  in  connection  with 
Juke  Street. 

Then.  Mayor  Marshall  C. 
Kurfees  called  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  of  law  enforcement  officials, 
social  agency  and  church  work 
ers. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
Winston-Salem  Ministers  Asso¬ 
ciation  conducted  a  symposium 
on  “The  Implications  of  Juke 
Street  for  All  the  Churches." 
Four  leading  pastors  took  part. 


Knight  Papers 
Keep  Skid  Row 
Bums  on  Run 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  The  bums' 
rush  has  started  again.  It  was 
only  a  couple  of  months  ago  tha* 
John  S.  Knight’s  Chicago  Daily 
News  conducted  an  intensive  re¬ 
porting  and  editorial  campaign 
to  clean  up  Skid  Row  there. 

That  paper  s  expose  of  the 
squalid  conditions  on  West  Mad¬ 
ison  St.  aroused  civic  leaders  to 
seek  a  cleanup.  The  police  went 
into  action  to  rid  the  city  of  the 
human  derelicts  who  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  myriad  problems  of 
vice. 

As  a  result,  the  bums  soon 
had  tagged  Chicago  as  “too  hot 
Many  of  them  took  off  for  other 
parts. 

Detroit  also  has  its  Skid  Row 
— an  equally  squalid,  though 
smaller  section — along  Michigan 
Ave.  The  section  was  well  pop¬ 
ulated  with  riff-raff  even  before 
the  Daily  News  campaign.  Soon 
it  began  to  bulge  as  the  Chicago 
"refugees"  pulled  into  town. 

It  was  no  coincidence,  then, 
when  Mr.  Knight’s  Detroit  Free 
Press  began  to  view  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  alarm.  It  assigned  Re¬ 
porter  Bud  Lanker  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  Tony  Spina  to  investi¬ 
gate  conditions.  Mr.  Lanker 
spent  a  week  playing  a  sloppily 
dressed,  unshaven  bum.  Mr. 
Spina,  also  acting  out  the  role 
of  a  Skid  Row  character,  wa.i 
able  to  do  elective  work  with 
a  candid  camera.  One  of  his  de¬ 
vices  was  to  “accidentally" 
bump  into  Mr.  Lanker  in  a  Imi 
and  put  on  a  sales  talk  in  ap¬ 
parently  trying  to  dispose  of  a 
“hot  camera.”  While  extolling 
the  camera’s  merits,  he  obtained 
numerous  shots. 

After  his  week  of  residence 
in  the  vice-ridden  Skid  Row. 
Mr.  Lanker  took  his  reports  b 
church  and  civic  leaders  to  win 
interest  in  a  program  to  reha-  I 
bilitate  the  denizens  of  the  shab 
by  streets  and  “jungles.”  1 

From  his  work  came  a  Page  I 
One  series  of  14  articles  whicn 
.soon  won  wide  notice. 

In  addition  to  the  public-serv¬ 
ice  contributed  by  the  articles.  ! 
the.v  proved  circulation  builders,  | 
adding  several  thousand  over  ' 
the  two-week  period. 

By  week  end,  the  exodus 
from  Detroit’s  Skid  Row  was  in 
full  swing.  The  bums  were 
heading  south. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  warn 
them — in  their  path  lies  Akron, 
home  of  Mr.  Knights  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  And  if  they 
should  get  into  the  real  sunny 
south  as  far  as  Miami — there  is 
Mr.  Knight’s  Miami  Herald. 

■ 

Motion  to  Dismiss 
Eubanks'  Suit  Denied 

The  New  York  Supreme  Coim 
this  week  denied  a  motion 
dismiss  the  $150,000  libel  smt  of 
Sam  Eubanks,  American  News 
paper  Guild  executive  vicepi^’^ 
dent,  against  officers  of  w 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  lO  _ 
Suit  was  brought  against  tne 
officers,  as  individuals,  dun  i 
the  ANG  election  campaign. 
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Alcoliol 
for  Industrie 

D I  ST  I  LIED 
IN  COPPER 


Depicting  insulUcion  of  copper  towers  in  the  new  Gatineau.  Quebec.  Canada 
plant  of  Commercial  Alcohols,  Limited.  Process  and  equipment  designed 
by  Vulcan  Copper  and  Supply  Company,  Oncinnati,  O.  Equipment  and 
special  piping  fabricated  by  Onadian  Vicken,  Limited.  Montreal,  using  the 
inen«gas-shielded  arc  welding  method.  Complete  plant  built  by  Vickers- 
Vulcan  Process  Engineering  Company,  Limited.  Montreal.  Copper  supplied 
by  Anaconda  American  Brass  Limited.  New  Toronto.  Ont. 


Xall  copper  distilling  towers  stretch  to  im-  cal  performance  in  the  chemical  and  process 

posing  height  in  the  world’s  largest  plant  industries.  In  no  other  metal  does  all  in- 

devoted  to  producing  commercial  alcohol  dustry  find  so  fortunate  a  combination  of 

from  sulfite  waste  liquor,  in  Gatineau,  strength,  workability,  resistance  to  corrosion, 

Quebec.  high  thermal  and  electrical  conductivity. 

Why  copper.’  Because,  according  to  the  And,  as  industry  grows,  so  does  the  breadth 

builders  of  this  processing  equipment,  "All  of  application  of  copper  and  its  versatile 

of  the  final  purifying  operations  for  the  alloys.  For  in  the  new  concepts  and  the  new 

high-grade  product  of  this  plant  are  carried  techniques  of  science  and  technology,  copper 

on  in  copper  equipment,  as  this  material  plays  a  constant,  integral  part,  broadening 

is  the  most  economical  and  will  cause  a  the  horizons  of  industry  and  of  the  people 

minimum  of  contamination  of  the  purified  industry  serves, 

product.” 

Anaconda  is  proud  of  the  share  its  research 
No  other  metal  can  challenge  copper  for  and  engineering  contribute  to  these  broad- 
uninterrupted  years  of  satisfactory,  economi-  ened  horizons. 


a»A<da  anaconda  copper  mining  company 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  B  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Five  Centuries  of  News; 
A  Former  CE  On  Ethics 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


A  TREASURY  OK  GREAT  REPORT- 

IX(;.  Eilitfd  by  Louis  L.  Snyder  and 

Richard  B.  Morris  with  a  preface  by 

Herbert  Bavard  Swope.  N'ew  York: 

Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.  784  pp.  $5. 

History  too  often  is  a  skele¬ 
ton  .  .  .  fleshless,  bloodless,  life¬ 
less.  Fact  and  meaning  are  ably 
enough  researched.  Yet  few 
readers  can  vicariously  experi¬ 
ence  the  conflicts  and  surges  of 
the  past  until,  through  contem¬ 
porary  news  accounts  or  par¬ 
ticularly  gifted  history,  they 
spring  suddenly  to  life  as  the 
ambitions,  struggles  and  chican¬ 
eries  of  breathing  men  and 
women  —  recognizable  counter¬ 
parts  of  our  life  today. 

In  that  respect,  “A  Treasury 
of  Great  Reporting”  is  a  living 
historical  pageant.  It  marshals 
175  eyewitness  accounts  of  his¬ 
toric  moments.  It  is  highly 
readable,  with  good  writing  an 
obvious  criterion.  And  with 
each  sto^  set  in  its  historical 
surroundings,  the  five-century 
parade  is  clear  and  articulate.  It 
is  the  historian’s  collection  of 
historical  news  writing.  Great 
reporting  perhaps  is  something 
else. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  became 
President  of  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic  in  1848,  there  was  foretaste 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini — echo 
of  Attila  and  Alexander — in  his 
strokes  for  total  power.  Louis 
curtailed  the  franchise,  muzzled 
the  press,  manipulated  the  army. 
He  gestapoed  opposing  leaders, 
dispersed  the  legislature,  and 
captured  every  belltower  in 
Paris  to  stifle  revolutionary 
summons. 

Of  the  horrible  massacre  of 
December  4th,  historians  Louis 
Snyder  and  Richard  Morris 
point  out,  not  one  line  appeared 
in  the  censored  Paris  press.  But 
Victor  Hugo,  novelist  and  re¬ 
porter,  was  eyewitness  to  it  all. 
As  leader  of  the  underground 
Resistance,  prophetic  of  Paris  in 
World  War  II.  he  wrote  his  “Na¬ 
poleon  the  Little.”  Later  he 
rewrote  it  with  this  lead: 

Suddenly  a  window,  looking 
straight  into  hell,  was  violently 
thrown  oven.  Had  Dante  been 
peering  through  the  gloom,  he 
would  have  recognized  the 
eighth  circle  of  his  poem  in  the 
fatal  Boulevard  Montmartre. 

Charles  Dickens  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Morning  Chronicle  and  of 
the  London  Daily  News  as  well 
as  of  “David  Copperfield”  and 
“Pickwick  Papers”  is  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  book  by  a  news  ac¬ 
count  of  the  beheading  of  a 
highwayman  in  Rome.  Here  is 
his  lead: 

On  Friday,  as  he  was  dining 
with  the  other  prisoners,  they 
came  and  told  him  he  was  to 
be  beheaded  the  next  morning, 
and  took  him  away.  It  was  un¬ 
usual  to  execute  in  Lent;  but 
his  crime  being  a  bad  one,  it 


was  deemed  advisable  to  make 
an  example  of  him  when 
pilgrims  were  coming  toward 
Rome,  from  all  parts,  for  Holy 
Week. 

Dickens  describes  the  insen¬ 
sitive  curiosity  of  the  crowd, 
the  gathering  close  to  count  the 
spouts  of  blood  in  order  to  buy 
lottery  numbers  containing  that 
digit,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
condemned. 

“He  appeared  on  the  platform 
barefooted,  his  hands  bound,  the 
collar  and  neck  of  his  shirt  cut 
away,  almost  to  the  shoulders. 
A  young  man — six  and  twenty — 
vigorously  made,  and  well¬ 
shaped.  Face  pale;  small  dark 
mustache;  and  dark  brown  hair 
.  .  .  He  kneeled  down  below  the 
knife.  His  neck  fitting  into  a 
hole  made  for  the  purpose  in  a 
crossplank  was  shut  down  by 
another  plank  above;  exactly 
like  the  pillory.  Immediately 
below  him  was  a  leathern  bag. 
And  into  if  his  head  rolled  in¬ 
stantly.” 

The  exhibiting  of  the  head  be¬ 
fore  the  crowd,  the  setting  of  it 
upon  a  pole  in  front  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold — “a  little  patch  of  black 
and  white  for  the  long  street  to 
stare  at  and  flies  to  settle  on,” 
are  objectively  reported. 

On  the  bones  of  the  British 
Admiralty’s  communique  of 
Dunkirk  in  1940,  Reporter  A.  D. 
Divine  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
puts  flesh  and  blood  and  cries 
and  courage.  Part  of  his  story 
takes  the  reader  to  the  beach  to 
experience  these  moments  of 
miracle: 

Big  boats  pushed  in  until  they 
were  almost  aground  taking  ap¬ 
palling  risks  with  the  falling 
tide.  Men  scrambled  up  the 
sides  on  rope  nets,  or  climbed 
hundreds  of  ladders,  made  God 
knows  where  out  of  new  raw 
wood  .  .  .  And  always  down  the 
dunes  and  across  the  beach 
came  new  hordes  of  men,  new 
columns,  new  lines.  On  the 
beach  was  a  destroyer  bombed 
and  burned.  At  the  water’s  edge 
were  ambulances. 

"There  was  always  the  red 
background,  the  red  of  Dunkirk 
burning.  There  was  no  water  to 
check  the  fires  and  there  were 
no  men  to  be  spared  to  fight 
them.  Red,  too,  were  the  shell- 
bursts,  the  flash  of  guns,  the 
fountains  of  tracer  bullets.  The 
din  was  infernal.” 

No  factual  skeleton  this.  It 
is  vivid  news  writing,  contem¬ 
porary  history. 

Here  then  is  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  writing.  But  is  it 
complete  as  reporting?  News 
will  never  again  in  our  lifetime 
be  simple.  Great  reporting  of  it 
is  done  by  making  government 
understandable  and  interesting, 
by  making  Wall  Street  compre¬ 
hensible  on  Main  Street — mak¬ 


ing  science  and  music  and 
books  a  habit  of  many — by  mak¬ 
ing  righteousness  readable. 

Great  reporting  is  years  of 
building  confidence  and  con¬ 
tacts  and  capacity  for  discern¬ 
ment.  It  is  extracting  news 
impossible  to  extract.  It  is  fore¬ 
seeing  the  likelihood  of  news 
about  to  break,  and  manag¬ 
ing  to  be  there. 

Query  and  Reply 

An  editorial  writer  in  Texas 
asks,  “Is  there  any  up-to-date 
bibliography  on  the  freedom  of 
information  of  which  we  write 
and  talk  so  much?” 

Yes,  only  last  month  the  Eur¬ 
opean  Affairs  Division  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congrees  published 
through  its  reference  department 
a  scholarly  and  revealing  bibli¬ 
ography  on  “Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation.”  Chief  of  Division  Dr. 
Harry  J.  Krould  explains  in  his 
introduction  that  first  place  is 
given  to  the  examination  of  the 
issue  on  the  international  level. 
Next,  the  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  examined  on  national 
levels. 

»  *  • 

Montgomery  Curtis,  a  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  11  years,  now  an  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  the  American 
Press  Institute,  writes  gracious¬ 
ly:  "May  I  congratulate  you  for 
suggesting  that  newspaper  hon¬ 
esty  and  decency  is  a  daily — 
nay,  an  hourly  exercise  in  good 
works  .  .  .  You  learn  a  principle 
by  constant  application  to  spe¬ 
cific  cases  .  .  .  Always  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises:  ‘Ethical  to  whom?’ 
Ethical  to  the  individual  who  is 
going  to  be  hurt,  or  ethical  to 
the  public  which  has  a  right  to 
know?  If  you  can  be  both.  fine. 
If  you  cannot,  your  duty  to 
your  readers  and  to  your  com¬ 
munity  must  come  first. 

“Ethics  is  part  of  a  reporter’s 
equipment — like  being  skeptical, 
curious,  enthusiastic,  resource¬ 
ful,  and  fluent  .  .  .  Once  I  had 
a  rough,  tough  police  reporter. 
He  was  a  good  reporter  and 
knew  fair  play.  But  he  wouldn't 
have  recognized  an  ethic  if  it 
spit  in  his  eye.  Once  he  had 
a  story  about  a  little  girl  who 
had  been  assaulted.  He  did  not 
use  her  name.  That  was  right, 
and  I  asked  him  why. 

“  ‘Well.’  he  explained,  'it 
wouldn’t  do  us  any  good  in  that 
Irish  Catholic  neighborhood  to 
be  printin’  this  name.  They  like 
our  newspaper  down  there. 
They  love  kids.  So  do  I.  It 
wouldn’t  do  the  public  any  good 
to  know  her  name.  So  why  use 
it?’ 

“  ‘And  besides.’  I  suggested, 
‘it  wouldn’t  be  ethical.’ 

“To  which  he  answered:  ‘Ain’t 
that  what  I  just  told  you?'  ” 

It  sure  was. 
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Phoenix  Dailies  I 
Beat  City  'Boss' 

In  Record  Vote  f 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Any  belief 
that  newspapers  have  lost  their 
effectiveness  in  election  cam¬ 
paigns  was  dispelled  by  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  in  this  city’s  Nov.  8  pri¬ 
mary. 

An  entrenched  political  ma 
chine  made  the  newspapers 
themselves  the  principal  issue 
of  the  campaign.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  attacked  a  boss-ruled  cit) 
government. 

In  a  vote  sweep  without  par 
allel,  the  seven  candidates  for  I 
mayor  and  council  supported  by  * 
the  newspapers  were  so  ove> 
whelmingly  favored  in  a  field  of 
27  that  no  general  election  was 
needed.  The  city’s  charter  pro¬ 
vides  that  candidates  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  who  receive  a  majority  of 
all  votes  east  are  elected  with¬ 
out  further  contest. 

Every  candidate  on  the  news¬ 
paper-supported  ticket  received 
more  votes  than  ever  before 
were  cast  for  all  candidates  in  a 
Phoenix  city  election.  In  some 
precincts  70%  or  more  of  the 
qualified  voters  marked  ballots 

The  issue  had  its  inception  a 
year  ago.  The  newspapers  sup 
ported  a  referendum  vote  on  tbs 
city  manager  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  proposal,  primarily 
designed  to  substitute  a  trained 
city  manager  for  one  appointed 
for  political  reasons,  passed  by  | 
a  2  to  1  vote.  ; 

Immediately  upon  approval  of  ' 
the  change,  a  political  boss  en 
gineered  a  realignment  of  the 
city  council  which  resulted  in 
the  reappointment  of  the  very 
city  manager  the  charter  amend¬ 
ment  was  designed  to  replace. 

The  newspapers  charged  that 
the  public  generally  had  been 
double  crossed.  They  named  the 
boss  responsible — in  the  face  of  | 
his  repeated  but  never  carried 
out  threats  of  suits— and  ex  > 
posed  vice  operations  the  city  | 
permitted. 

During  the  campaign  the 
newspapers  gave  detailed  re  i 
porting  of  city  hall  affairs.  Ilie  | 
Republic  presented  a  series  of  ■ 
27  articles,  by  Orren  Beaty,  on 
the  operations  of  city  depart-  | 
ments — their  details,  magnitude, 
and  costs.  i 
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'I  Voted'  Tags 
Bring  Record 
Turnout  at  Polls 

Jackson,  Mich. — The  highest 
vote  ever  recorded  in  a  purely 
municipal  election  rewarded  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot’s  unique 
get-out-the-vote  campaign.  All 
candidates  support^  by  the 
Citizen  Patriot  were  elected. 

After  only  3,800  voters  went 
to  the  primary — the  lowest  total 
in  many  years — the  Citizen 
Patriot  announced  it  would 
sponsor  a  city-wide  campaign  to 
get  out  the  vote  Nov.  8. 

Cooperation  of  all  schools  was 
obtained,  and  city  election  offi¬ 
cials  announced  they  would  do 
their  part. 

The  program  called  for  a  tag 
to  be  given  every  voter  as  he 
checked  with  the  registration 
lists  and  before  going  into  the 
booth.  Children  in  the  schools 
were  told  to  collect  as  many 
“I  voted”  tags  as  they  could. 
A  portable-battery  and  plug-in 
radio  would  be  given  to  the 
child  in  each  school  turning  in 
the  most  tags.  A  reproduction 
of  a  famous  painting  would  go 
to  the  room  in  elementary, 
junior  high  and  high  school 
brackets  whose  students  got  the 
most  tags. 

The  result  far  exceeded  Cit¬ 
izen  Patriot  anticipations.  School 
children  rang  door  bells  in 
every  home  in  the  city,  urging 
the  occupants  to  vote  and  save 
their  tags  for  them. 

Jim  Brown,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Citizen  Patriot, 
handled  the  campaign  under  the 
direction  of  Editor  Carl  M. 
Saunders,  who  originated  the 
contest  idea.  Mr.  Brown  spoke 
in  every  school  in  the  city  and 
showed  the  students  the  prizes. 

The  Citizen  Patriot  promoted 
the  idea  daily  for  two  weeks  on 
I>age  1  with  pictures  and  stories. 

Although  the  mayoralty  and 
city  commission  campaign  was 
colorless  with  no  debates  be¬ 
tween  candidates  and  with  the 
present  mayor,  who  was  re¬ 
elected,  making  only  one  speech, 
the  total  vote  on  election  day 
was  30*0  higher  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  a  city  election — 13.300. 
■ 

Burow  Promoted 
To  M.E.  in  Danville 

Danville,  Ill. — Promotion  of 
George  E.  Burow,  city  editor  of 
the  Danville  Commercial-News 
(Gannett),  to  managing  editor, 
has  been  announced  by  Martin 
J.  Gagie,  executive  editor. 

Also  promoted  is  Robert  B. 
Wright,  since  1939  a  reporter, 
rewrite  man  and  columnist,  to 
city  editor.  Mr.  Burow  succeeds 
H.  C.  Gibson,  who  was  promote 
to  advisory  editor. 

■ 

Hunters  Run  Ad 

Wilmington,  Del. — Three  em¬ 
ployes  of  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  &  Co.,  having  had  diffi¬ 
culty  last  year,  have  resorted  to 
‘‘help  wanted”  advertising  In 
the  Morning  News  and  Journal- 
Everg  Evening  to  find  good 
hunting  spots.  The  three  men 
were  deluged  with  offers. 


SECT  STORY 

Omar  Garrison,  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror  church  news  editor,  has  many 
unusual  visitors  to  his  desk.  Here 
he  interviews  Krishna  Venta, 
self-styled  Messiah. 

Peace  Officer 
Delivers  Plea, 
Reaps  Lecture 

Naples,  Fla. — More  than  300 
Florida  weekly  editors,  guests, 
and  members  of  allied  profes¬ 
sions  attended  the  70th  annual 
convention  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association  here,  Nov.  11-13. 

Virgil  Stuart,  secretary  of  the 
Florida  Peace  Officers  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  last  week  accused  the 
northern  press  of  playing  up 
southern  racial  stories  got  a 
rough  reception. 

Mr.  Stuart,  sent  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  Gov.  Fuller  Warren, 
pleaded  with  the  editors  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  playing  down  stories 
involving  Negroes.  He  asked 
that  stories  dealing  with  the 
race  question  be  treated  as 
“ordinary  stories,”  and  for  co¬ 
operation  with  law  enforcement 
officers  in  getting  “truth  in  dis¬ 
patches,"  especially  to  northern 
papers. 

“You're  saying  the  wrong 
things  to  the  wrong  people,” 
said  A.  P.  Cooke  of  the  Plant 
City  Courier. 

■The  weekly  editors  com¬ 
plained  of  “active  animosity" 
from  police  officers  and  censor¬ 
ship  in  the  news.  “The  only 
way  they’ll  turn  loose  material 
is  if  they  get  the  assurance  that 
their  name  is  spelled  correctly 
and  the  story  g^s  on  the  first 
page,”  Mr.  Cooke  retorted. 

In  a  resolution  the  editors 
agreed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  meet  with  the  officers  to  re¬ 
view  relations  between  the 
press  and  the  law  officers. 

■ 

Gore  Sunday  Editor 
At  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Chicago — Quentin  Gore  has 
been  appointed  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  ^y  Hunt,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Sun-Times  sports 
staff,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Milburn  Akers,  manag 
ing  editor. 

Mr.  Gore  was  a  news  editor 
on  the  Sun-Times,  having  joined 
the  Sun  staff  in  1944  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cable  desk.  He  had 
previously  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macon  ( Ga. )  Tele¬ 
graph  and  prior  to  that  had 
worked  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times,  Montgomery  ( Ala. ) 
Advertiser,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal  and  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News. 


Casper  Star's 
Mayoral  Choice 
Wins  Election 

Casper,  Wyo. — Readers  of  the 
Casper  Morning  Star  discovered 
the  day  after  Election  that  the 
journalistic  infant  had  cut  a 
set  of  sharp  teeth  overnight. 

The  Star — inspired  by  its 
young  publisher,  Alan  Drey — 
had  put  itself  on  a  political 
limb  just  three  days  before  the 
municipal  election  by  endorsing 
Robert  R.  Rose,  Jr.,  son  of  a 
man  who  in  his  lifetime  was  a 
potent  politician  in  Wyoming. 

.  .8pt —  Wins  by  700  Votes  ... 

Mr.  Rose,  35-year-old  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Northwestern  Rail¬ 
road  in  Casper,  was  elected  by 
a  700-vote  margin  over  a  pop¬ 
ular  sign  shop  owner,  Paul 
Cody,  45,  who  won  18  of  25  pre¬ 
cincts  in  the  primary  race  earl¬ 
ier  this  year. 

Satisfied  with  the  election  out¬ 
come,  Managing  Editor  Ogden 
J.  Rochelle  said: 

Take  No  Special  Credit 

“We  do  not  believe  we  influ¬ 
enced  Mr.  Rose’s  election  to 
office  to  any  great  extent,  but 
we  will  take  credit  for  influenc¬ 
ing  the  size  of  Casper’s  record 
vote.”  (7,841). 

Star  readers  and  the  two  ma¬ 
jor  candidates  were  first  in¬ 
formed  of  the  newspaper’s  in¬ 
tention  to  endorse  a  nominee 
when  the  paper  published  an 
editorial  Oct.  26  under  the  head¬ 
ing: 

“How  Do  You  Hire  A  Mayor?” 

Four  mornings  later,  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  Star  Reporter  John 
Morehead,  in  the  guise  of  a 
Sherlock  Holmes,  appeared  on 
page  one  under  the  head: 

“Mysiery  of  the  Mayoral 
Planks; 

John  Q.  Public  Plays 
Sherlock" 

Morehead  in  the  outline  was 
quoted  as  saying:  “It  will  take 
a  detective  to  find  out  what  the 
various  mayor  and  council  can¬ 
didates  are  protagonists  for,  and 
what  they  may  oppose.  I’m  an 
average  voter.’’ 

Another  editorial  on  Nov.  1 
outlined  Casper’s  needs  in  city 
government. 

The  Star  posed  12  questions 
to  the  candidates  and  on  the 
basis  of  answers,  it  announced 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Rose  in  an 
editorial  Nov.  5;  a  supporting 
editorial  the  next  day;  and  a 
reminder  on  election  day. 

News  columns  for  the  12-day 
period  prior  to  election  carried 
stories  on  the  camoaign.  Spe¬ 
cial  features  included  a  polit¬ 
ical  page  with  a  map  of  polling 
places  and  pictures  of  all  candi¬ 
dates. 

■ 

$3,000  for  Boy 

Hagerstown,  Md. — When  the 
Hagerstown  Daily  Mail  discov¬ 
ered  fouryear-old  Billy  Spes- 
sard  was  suffering  a  rare  eye 
disease  and  his  parents  had  ex¬ 
hausted  their  funds  in  treat¬ 
ments  it  started  a  special  fund 
and  collected  more  than  $3,000. 
The  money  was  used  to  send 
the  boy  to  a  specialist  in  Geor¬ 
gia. 
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Maybe  He  Could 
Get  Coffee  Too 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — ’The  day 
of  the  ‘compleat’  reporter  is  not 
past. 

Harold  Gadd,  copyreader  on 
the  Charleston  Gazette,  attend¬ 
ed  a  Men’s  Club  meeting  on  his 
day  off  and  shot  a  picture  of  the 
officers. 

Back  at  the  office,  he  found 
the  night  staff  tied  up  with  a 
four-car  crash.  So  he  developed 
his  negative,  made  the  print, 
wrote  cutlines  and  made  the 
Fairchild  process  engraving. 
Then  he  edited  his  own  story. 

Total  time:  35  minutes.  , 

$20  Phone  Call 
To  Kaiser's  Son 
Unmasks  Faker 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  Nev 
Orleans  States  last  week  used 
ingenuity  and  trans-Atlantic 
telephone  to  unmask  a  phony 
German  prince. 

The  imposter  had  met  and 
wooed  a  New  Orleans  socialite 
in  Mexico  City  where  he  had 
been  accepted  into  official  cir 
cles  under  the  title  Prince  Otto 
Wilhelm  Hohenzollern,  son  of 
the  late  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  He 
married  the  woman  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  two  weeks  ago. 

States  City  Editor  Walt 
Cowan  and  Rewriteman  John 
Wilds  questioned  the  authen  j 
ticity  of  the  royal  visitor,  and  ; 
Editor  William  H.  Fitzpatrick 
ordered  a  full  checkup. 

In  its  investigation,  the  States 
telephoned  to  Hechingen.  Or 
many,  to  the  castle  of  the 
Kaiser’s  son.  Crown  Prince 
Friedrich  Wilhelm. 

It  took  3V^  hours  before  the 
call  came  through,  but  it  paid 
off.  Mr.  Wilds  spoke  to  the  | 
bona  fide  prince  for  four  min¬ 
utes.  He  denied  there  was  a 
Prince  Otto. 

’The  reporter  said  the  crown 
prince  finally  told  him:  “This 
conversation  is  getting  expen¬ 
sive.  I  think  I  shall  end  it."  | 
He  hung  up.  The  call  cost  $20. 

A  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  bogus  prince  but  | 
he  skipped  town. 

■ 

O'Dwyer  to  Use  Radio 
To  Tnlorm  the  People' 

Mayor  William  O’Dwyer  of 
New  York,  whose  recent  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  featured  some 
heated  disputes  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers,  ( E  &  P,  Nov. 

5.  p.  12)  announced  this  week 
he  is  planning  a  series  of  radio 
programs  to  bring  news  con¬ 
cerning  city  government  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  people. 

He  told  reporters  he  has  no 
feud  with  the  newspapers,  and 
added:  “Of  course  as  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  understand,  there 
are  newspapers  and  newspap^ 

I  may  from  time  to  time  correct 
misinformation  that  some  news 
papers  have  given  in  the  past, 
particularly  during  the  cani- 
paign.”  He  asserted  “that  wont  ; 
be  done  with  the  intent  of  feud-  ! 
ing  with  newspapers  as  such.  t 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


UCLA  Readying  New 
Graduate  Program 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Journalism  education  leaped 
upon  its  horse  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II  and  now  is  gal¬ 
loping  off  in  all  directions. 

Unlike  Stephen  Leacock's 
zaney  horseman,  however,  its 
diversity  of  routes  represents 
well-defined  purposes  rather 
than  lack  of  them.  This  young¬ 
ster  among  the  professional 
disciplines  is  pursuing  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  courses  in  search  of  a 
single  objective  —  best  possible 
kind  of  training  for  journalism. 

This  diversity  of  thinking  is 
an  aspect  of  vitality  and  youth¬ 
fulness.  There  are  no  figures 
to  prove  it,  but  probably  no  in¬ 
structional  area  in  American 
higher  education  is  developing 
as  rapidly  and  in  as  many  di¬ 
rections  as  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Standardization  at  this  stage 
would  be  an  unwarranted  as¬ 
sumption  as  to  the  validity  of 
current  procedures. 

To  the  credit  of  J-school  di¬ 
rectors,  excepting  a  small  num¬ 
ber  who  insist  on  the  inspired 
rightness  of  the  particular 
things  they  are  doing,  no  such 
assumption  is  being  made. 

Result  is  a  multiplicity  of  ap¬ 
proaches  ranging  from  the  “no 
journalism’*  journalism  curric¬ 
ulum  at  South  Dakota  Wes¬ 
leyan,  through  the  cooperative 
“half-time  on  the  job”  plan  at 
Antioch,  to  Columbia’s  full-time 
graduate  instruction. 

Out  of  this  boxlng-the-com- 
pass  of  instructional  method 
^ould  come,  over  the  years, 
the  kind  of  evidence  that  will 
guide  journalism  education  to 
maximum  effectiveness. 

Meantime  it’s  interesting  to 
look  around  and  see  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on.  This  and  ensuing  J-Ed 
columns  will  tour  some  of  the 
hot-spots  among  the  Journalism 
schools  with  the  purpose  of 
compiling  a  brief  but  rounded 
picture  of  how  Journalism  is  be¬ 
ing  taught  and  where  it’s  head¬ 
ing. 

UCLA  Graduate  School 

Down  in  Southern  California, 
the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the 
University  of  California  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  launch  a  graduate  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism. 

When  the  program  gets  under 
way  in  February,  UCLA  will  be 
the  second  school  in  the  coun¬ 
try  offering  journalism  exclu¬ 
sively  at  the  graduate  level. 
The  Pulitzer  school  at  Columbia 
has  operated  as  a  graduate 
school  for  many  years. 

UCLA’s  new  curriculum  will 
be  like  and  unlike  Columbia’s. 
Dean  Carl  Ackerman’s  program 
at  the  116th-street-on-the-sub- 
way  institution  has  been  some¬ 
what  controversial  because  all 
students,  regardless  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  or  imder- 
graduate  journalism  instruction. 


have  been  required  to  take  the 
basic  newswriting  and  editing 
courses. 

The  new  department  at  UCLA 
will  waive  some  of  the  basic 
courses  for  graduates  of  Grade- 
A  journalism  schools  and  others 
with  professional  experience. 
Research  in  journalism  will  be 
substituted,  and  the  student  will 
be  required  to  write  a  publish¬ 
able  manuscript  on  a  journal¬ 
istic  subject. 

There’s  good  argument  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  both  methods.  Dean 
Ackerman  simply  points  to  the 
great  success  of  his  graduates 

Graduates  versus  undergrad¬ 
uate  journalism  is  iself  contro¬ 
versial.  In  favor  of  the  former 
are  those  who  believe  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  permitted  to 
pursue  a  four-year  liberal  arts 
program  undiluted  by  journal¬ 
istic  instruction. 

Vocational  Objectives 

Having  gotten  his  “college 
education,”  the  student  then 
turns  to  vocational  training. 
Normally  this  means  a  student 
gets  a  third  to  a  fourth  more 
liberal  arts  instruction  in  his 
undergraduate  years. 

However  there’s  a  substantial 
school  of  thought,  which  in¬ 
cludes  some  heavyweight  edu¬ 
cators,  holding  that  vocational 
training  in  the  undergraduate 
years  Integrates  and  vitalizes 
the  liberal  arts  subject  matter. 

The  undergraduate  student  in 
journalism  is  motivated  by  his 
vocational  objectives,  which 
give  his  liberal  arts  instruction 
purpose  and  meaning.  His  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  and  application  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts.  News  writing  courses 
are  applied  social  science,  com¬ 
position,  literature,  and  so  on. 

It’s  an  artificiality,  this  group 
holds,  to  distinguish  between 
“liberal  arts”  and  “journalism” 
per  se.  Maximum  educational 
effectiveness  results  not  from 
separation  but  integration  of 
the  two.  The  best-trained  and 
educated  youngster  will  be  the 
one  who  has  been  establishing 
the  relationships  as  he  goes 
along. 

Appearance  of  a  second  grad¬ 
uate  school  at  UCLA  may  or 
may  not  indicate  a  trend. 

Brandt  Is  Director 

Director  of  the  new  under¬ 
taking  is  Joseph  A.  Brandt,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  publisher, 
and  college  president. 

A  Rhodes  scholar,  Mr.  Brandt 
was  three  years  city  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune.  He  was  di¬ 
rector  of  university  presses  at 
the  Universities  of  Oklahonia, 
Princeton,  and  Chicago,  from 
1941-44  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and 
from  1945  until  this  summer 
was  president  of  Henry  Holt 
and  c5o..  New  York. 


His  one-year  curriculum  at 
UCLA  will  be  the  heaviest  in 
the  entire  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  he  says,  requiring  32 
units  of  work  for  graduation. 

“We  are  going  on  the  theory 
that  the  newspaper  business 
is  becoming  increasingly  com¬ 
petitive  because  of  uncontrol- 
able  economic  factors  with 
which  newspapers  are  faced 
and  the  gradual  decline  in  the 
number  of  papers  throughout 
the  country,”  says  Prof.  Brandt. 

“It  is  necessary  therefore  that 
prospective  newspapermen  and 
women  should  have  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  intellectual  maturity  as 
well  as  thorough  professional 
training. 

“Our  program  will  simulate 
as  much  as  possible  the  work¬ 
ing  day  of  a  newspaper,  just  as 
does  that  of  the  Columbia  grad¬ 
uate  school.” 

Weekly  Seminar 

Core  of  the  program  will  be 
a  two-hour  weekly  seminar  on 
“Ideas  That  Changed  History” 
which,  says  Mr.  Brandt,  “should 
give  the  student  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  men  who  promul¬ 
gated  ideas  influencing  the 
course  of  mankind  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  world  in  which  they 
spoke  or  wrote.” 

Basic  course  in  journalism 
will  be  “News  Communication,” 
an  18-hour-a-week  technical 
course  involving  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  in  modern  metropolitan 
society. 

Required  of  all  students  will 
be  a  24-hour-a-week  “contact” 
class  concerned  with  advanced 
writing  including  magazine  and 
special  articles.  The  group  will 
undertake  some  over-all  prob¬ 
lem  “of  great  social  signifi- 
ci'nce”  as  a  class  project. 

“We  are  seriously  considering 
undertaking  a  study  of  the 
tangled  transit  situation  in  Los 
Angeles  this  year,”  says  Mr. 
Brandt.  “The  results  will  be 
published  as  a  composite  of 
the  class,  and  any  proceeds  re¬ 
sulting  from  possible  sale  of 
the  publication  will  go  into  a 
fund  to  aid  student  projects.” 

The  new  department  will 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  psychology,  theatre 
arts,  and  anthropology. 

Psychology  will  offer  “Mass 
Communications  As  A  Social 
Force,”  and  “Propaganda  and 
Public  Opinion.” 

Theatre  Arts  will  conduct 
“Radio  and  Television  News 
Writing.” 

Permanent  teaching  staff  will 
consist  of  a  small,  highly  se¬ 
lected  group  of  men  with  long 
and  varied  experience  in  press 
and  radio. 

A  larger  staff  of  “working 
press”  will  devote  one  day  each 
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Voucher  Okayed 
For  Poker  Loss 

San  Diego,  Calif. — For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  J.  C.  Safley 
managing  editor,  has  knowingly 
approved  an  expense  voucher 
for  poker  losses. 

A  $17.50  bill  was  presented  by 
Reporter  Edmund  Rucker  as  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  research  for 
a  series  on  San  Diego’s  licensed 
cardrooms,  where  draw  poker  ii 
legally  permitted.  Mr.  Safley  re¬ 
marked  that  Mr.  Rucker  proved 
to  be  a  better  reporter  than 
poker  player. 


week  to  their  speciality,  as  at 
Columbia.  In  the  classroom 
each  student  will  occupy  every 
working  position  on  the  newy 
paper.  He  will,  in  general,  be 
working  on  actual  rather  than 
imaging  situations  hnd  will  do 
interne  work  on  neighboring 
newspapers. 

Only  One  Exomination 

A  comprehensive  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be 
the  only  examination;  and  as  at 
Columbia,  no  grades  will  be 
given. 

For  the  first  several  years  the 
student  body  will  be  limited  to 
20  persons  selected  on  aptitudes 
and  interests. 

(Next — Boston  University) 

m 

Chi.  Trib  Admen 
Hold  Convention 

Chicago— During  the  past  U 
months,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
received  more  advertising  line 
age  and  revenue  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  country,  it 
was  announced  at  the  48th  con¬ 
vention  of  Tribune  admen  here 
last  week. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher,  addressed 
the  451  staff  members  and  their  . 
guests  at  the  banquet  which  cli¬ 
maxed  the  annual  convention. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  advertising 
manager,  presided. 

Another  year  of  lineage  gains 
climaxing  15  years  of  growth 
during  which  the  total  of  adver¬ 
tising  published  annually  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  increased 
more  than  18  million  lines  was 
celebrated. 

During  the  15-year  span,  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  in  the  Tribune 
has  increased  152.5%,  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  10-month  totals  showa 
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over,  pork  is  man’s  richest  natural  source  of 
essential  vitamin  Bi  (thiamine). 

Physicians  depend  upon  the  number  of 
pigs  that  pass  through  the  nation’s  packing 
plants  for  many  vital  medicinal  products. 
.Among  these  are  glandular  products  such  as 
insulin,  epinephrine,  thvroid  and 
pituitarv  extract.  (.ACTH.  from  the 
pituitaries  of  pigs;  though  still  about 
as  rare  as  radium,  has  been  called  the  medic¬ 
inal  discovery  of  the  century.) 

To  the  meat  packer,  the  pig  is  "everything 
but  the  sijueal,’’  but  to  most  people  it  sup¬ 
plies  the  pork  chops,  ham,  bacon  and  sausage 
thev  like  to  see  on  the  platter  in  front  of 
them  —  the  more  often  the  better. 


*The  initials  stand  for  the  f  erv  Im- 
tliafl  porlunl  Porker,  and,  from  wherever 
IWj  you  sit,  the  pig  is  a  very  important 
sir  critter  indeed. 

Economists  would  observe  that  the  pig  (1) 
provides  the  principal  medium  through 
which  millions  of  .American  farmers  market 
their  annual  multi-billion-bushel  corn  crop; 
(2)  gives  stead v  work  to  an  army  of  people 
in  packing  plants  and  retail  stores. 

.Nutritionists  praise  the  pig  for  converting 
the  food  values  of  forage  and 
crude  feed  grains  (much  of  which 
\\  •  '/  edible  bv  man)  into  enougb 

higb-quality  protein  to  provide 
one-balf  of  the  nation’s  meat  meals.  .More¬ 


American  Meat  Institute 

Heotlqiiarters,  C.hicof>o  •  .Memb<-rs  throufihoul  the  L'.  S, 
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65  Attend 
Short  Course 
In  Mississippi 

University,  Miss. — Two  South 
Mississippi  publishers,  Lester 
Williams  of  Columbia,  and  J.  O. 
Emmerich  of  McComb,  received 
Lambda  Sigma  fraternity  merit 
awards  at  the  third  annual  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi  Editors’ 
Short  Course  hene  recently. 

Mr.  Williams,  publisher  of  the 
Tylertown  Times,  Columbian 
Progress,  Columbia  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror  and  Rural  Life,  received 
recognition  "for  the  far-seeing 
enterprise  of  promoting  im¬ 
prove  agriculture  in  a  wide 
area  through  an  especially 
designed  paper.  Rural  Life.” 

Mr.  Emmerich,  editor-publish¬ 
er  of  the  McComb  Enterprise 
Journal,  was  cited  for  “stead¬ 
fast  and  courageous  striving  in 
behalf  of  an  undivided  and  har¬ 
monious  public  opinion.” 

The  short  course  drew  65  edi¬ 
tors.  Gerald  Forbes,  chairman 
of  the  Ole  Miss  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  was  in  charge. 

Bruce  McCoy,  field  manager 
of  the  Louisiana  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  on  country  corre¬ 
spondence.  He  said  weekly 
papers  in  the  South  are  “over¬ 
coming  the  postwar  circulation 
lag  and,  although  local  adver¬ 
tising  has  tapered  off  a  bit,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  has  shown  an 
increase.” 

“The  minimum  requirement 
for  the  average  Southern  coun¬ 
try  paper,  if  it  is  to  be  a  good 
one,”  he  said,  “is  at  least  28 
columns  of  copy  home-written 
on  home  subjects  on  home 
print.”  He  said  no  paper  should 
have  subscription  rates  lower 
than  $2.50  a  year  in  the  “trade 
basin”  and  $3  outside  and  that 
advertising  should  never  sell 
for  less  than  35  cents  local,  49 
cents  national.  “If  you  sell  for 
less,  there’s  something  dras¬ 
tically  wrong  with  your  paper,” 
he  said. 

Phil  Mullen,  associate  editor 
of  the  Oxford  ( Miss. )  Eagle, 
spoke  on  “the  value  of  more 
pictures.”  “I  always  include  a 
picture  of  a  girl  on  my  front 
page,”  he  declared. 

Billy  McMillan,  photographer 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Kosciusko  Star-Herald,  said  he 
liked  to  put  his  subjects  at  ease 
while  taking  their  pictures,  and 
to  do  so  did  “everything  short 
of  setting  off  a  firecracker  at  a 
shotgun  wedding.” 

Harry  Rutherford,  executive 
editor  of  the  Tupelo  (Miss.) 
Journal,  explained  the  Fairchild 
engraving  process  and  suggested 
that  four  editors  join  with  the 
Journal  in  obtaining  the  process 
for  Mississippi  papers. 

■ 

Big  Pheasant  Treat 

Minneapolis  —  Minnesota 
sportsmen  rounded  up  more 
than  2,800  ringneck  pheasants 
this  year  for  Ed  Shave’s  annual 
dinner  for  hospitalized  veterans, 
surpassing  the  1948  mark  of 
2,4^.  Mr.  Shave,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  outdoor  editor,  pio¬ 
neered  the  vet  dinner  idea  in 
Minnesota  eight  years  ago. 
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To  THE  Editor: 

Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  leads  into 
his  review  of  Bud  Guthrie’s 
“The  Way  West”  (Oct.  22)  with 
this  opening: 

“After  21  years  in  newspaper 
work.  Bud  Guthrie  got  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  to  study  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  At  Harvard, 
however,  he  finished  and  re¬ 
wrote  The  Big  Sky,’  a  best¬ 
seller  novel  of  pioneer  American 
life — and  left  newspaper  work.” 

Unhappily,  this  can  be  read 
to  mean  that  Guthrie  misrepre¬ 
sented  his  intentions  for  his 
Nieman  year  and  failed  to  carry 
out  his  announced  plan.  This  is 
not  so.  He  did  study  interna¬ 
tional  relations  very  effectively 
and  returned  to  apply  his  back¬ 
ground  on  his  newspaper  job. 

He  also  studied  American  his¬ 
tory  in  Prof.  Frederick  Merk’s 
great  course,  “The  Westward 
Movement,”  and  carried  on  a 
highly  relevant  research  project 
in  connection  with  this  course 
which  proved  the  spade  work 
for  “The  Big  Sky”  two  years 
later.  If  no  book  had  ever  come 
of  it,  it  would  still  have  been  a 
fine  piece  of  self-education  such 
as  the  University  hopes  wdll 
happen  with  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships. 

Guthrie  also  led  in  arranging 
an  informal  writing  seminar  of 
the  Nieman  Fellows  that  year 
under  Theodore  Morrison.  The 
value  of  Morrison’s  coaching  in 
writing,  Guthrie  has  recognized 
in  both  of  his  very  successful 
books.  Like  his  associates  he 
returned  from  Harvard  to  his 
newspaper  desk  and  put  in  a 
heavy  year  there  reorganizing 
the  paper  before  he  left  it  to 
complete  “The  Big  Sky,”  which 
permitted  him  to  put  his  21 
years  of  the  news  room  behind 
him  for  an  assured  place  in  lit¬ 
erature.  In  this  he  followed  the 
course  of  Kenneth  Roberts,  Ben 
Hecht.  Carl  Sandburg  and  Will 
Irwin — all  of  whom  find  favor  in 
Professor  Ellard’s  review. 

No  newspaperman  has  ever 
devoted  a  Nieman  Fellowship  to 
writing  a  book.  A  number  of 
books  have  been  by-products  of 
Nieman  Fellowship  studies.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  Guthrie’s  case  these 
books,  like  those  of  most  news¬ 
papermen,  have  been  only  inci¬ 
dental  to  journalistic  careers. 

It  would  be  a  strange  scale  of 
values  that  saw  in  Guthrie’s  rise 
to  distinction  in  letters  only  a 
loss  to  journalism.  ...  To  have 
one  of  the  136  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships  of  the  past  11  years  yield 
so  bright  a  product  as  Guthrie’s 
books  is  an  unlooked  for  divi¬ 
dend  which  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  and  his  instructors  at  Har¬ 
vard  cheer. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  Curator, 
Nieman  Foundation. 

(We  are  glad  to  have  this  ex¬ 
planatory  letter  from  the  Cura¬ 
tor  of  the  Nieman  Foundation  at 
Harvard  University.  Naturally, 
the  E&P  book  review  editor  had 
no  intention  of  implying  that 
“Guthrie  misrepresented  his  in¬ 
tentions  for  his  Nieman  year.” — 
Ed.  Note.) 


20  Newswomen 
On  Air  Jcnmt 
To  Scandinavia 

Twenty  American  women  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers,  larg¬ 
est  single  group  of  women  press 
representatives  ever  to  make 
such  a  trip,  will  leave  LaGuardia 
Airport,  New  York,  Nov.  20,  for 
a  12-day  visit  to  four  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  and  Iceland,  spon¬ 
sored  by  American  Overseas  Air¬ 
lines. 

Among  those  making  the  trip 
will  be  Alice  Burke,  Boston 
Traveler;  Janet  Callahan,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O. )  Post,  covering  for 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 
Claire  Cox,  United  Press;  Nancy 
Craig,  American  Broadcasting 
Co.;  Marie  Daerr,  Cleveland 
Press,  covering  for  NEA  Syn¬ 
dicate;  Treva  Davis,  Binghamton 
( N.  Y. )  Press,  for  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  Mary  Dougherty,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American. 

Also  Marie  Gibbons,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Laura  Haddock, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Ce¬ 
cilia  B.  (Jacky)  Martin.  Parade 
Magazine;  Marjorie  Martin,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe;  Maureen  McKernan, 
Macy  Westchester  Newspapers; 
Dorothy  Parnell,  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Sentinel;  Lorema  Pringle, 
Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press;  Fal- 
sum  Russell,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press;  Mel  So¬ 
kol,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Mery  Wilson,  WTTM, 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Maryon  Zylstra, 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Routine  Club  News 
Out,  Women  Told 

Indianapolis — More  than  200 
women's  organization  publicity 
chairmen  heard  “What  Makes  A 
News  Story”  when  they  were 
addressed  by  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
Jr.  at  the  first  “press  confer¬ 
ence”  conducted  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment  recently. 

Mr.  Pulliam,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  explained  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  paper  in  discontinuing 
routine  club  notices  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  pages. 

The  initial  conference  includ¬ 
ed  a  style  show  and  tea.  Mrs. 
Thelma  Machael,  society  editor, 
has  announced  a  similar  confer¬ 
ence  for  1950. 


6-Month  Print  Ads 
Up  29%  in  England 

Press  advertising  expenditures 
in  England  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1949  increased  29.47% 
over  the  same  period  last  year, 
according  to  the  latest  issue  of 
“The  Statistical  Review  of  Ftess 
Advertising.” 

By  media,  the  percentage  in¬ 
creases  were  as  follows:  Lon¬ 
don  mornings,  53.8%;  London 
evenings,  37.53%;  national  Sun¬ 
days,  44.41%;  provincial  dailies, 
24.71%:  provincial  and  subur¬ 
ban  weeklies,  7.77%;  magazines, 
20.87%;  technical,  19.23%;  trade, 
9.83%. 

Increase  for  the  third-quar¬ 
ter  was  42.18%. 


EVERYBODY’S 
SHOUTING 
ABOUT . . 

th,  new 

Xertelyp*  bote  material 
which  eliminatee  cailly 


COMES  HEADY  FOR  WORK.  Unlike  regu¬ 
lar  base  material,  baiol  is  produced  in 
page  size  at  any  desired  height— ready  for 
work!  Also  available  in  rough  form  which 
allows  newspapers  to  do  their  own  finish¬ 
ing  at  further  savings.  No  special  equip¬ 
ment  needed.  At  slight  additional  charge 
batol  sheets  of  various  height  are  avail¬ 
able  in  color  to  facilitate  recognition. 


•  CUTS  TIMI  AND  COSTS 

•  CAN  U  USiD  OVI*  AND  OVtl 
a  RIASONAIIY  PRICID 

•  *0%  tIGHTER  THAN  HAD 

•  NO  SPECIAL  EOUIPMENT  OR 
TRAINING  REQUIRED 

•  WITHSTANDS  Z.SOO  POUNDf 
ROLLING  PRESSURE  PER 
SQUARE  INCH 


Interest  is  soaring  .  .  .  there's  excitement  buzzing  in  ths  air 
when  publishers  get  together  these  days.  Because  here  at  last 
is  a  real  opportunity  for  them  to  cut  production  costs.  The  opportunity 
is  basol — a  wonderful  new  stereotype  backing  material — 
whose  acceptance  is  shooting  across  the  country  like 
wildfire.  Already  two  of  the  largest  daily  newspapers  are  using  it. 
They  predict  bcuol  will  cut  their  production  costs  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year.  Because,  basol  needs  no  costly  testing 
or  retoHing  .  .  .  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

There’s  never  been  a  base  material  like  basol.  Get  acquainted 
with  it  today  .  .  .  see  how  it  can  save  money  for  you! 


AT. 


OPORSOL  INC.  MEDIA 

P.O.  Bex  as 
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Bank  of  America 
‘Buy  Now'  Ads 
Built  on  Facts 

San  Francisco — Amid  depres¬ 
sion  drabness  of  the  30’s,  the 
late  A  P.  Giannini  suddenly  or¬ 
dered  a  “Back  to  Good  Times” 
advertising  campaign  by  the 
Bjink  of  America  which  helped 
all  California  envision  the  hope 
of  a  new  dawn  in  economics. 

The  message  was  carried  basi¬ 
cally  in  newspapers,  and  its  tim¬ 
ing  proved  anew  the  astuteness 
of  the  former  produce  man  who 
was  building  what  has  become 
the  world’s  largest  bank. 

When  L.  M.  Giannini,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bank  of  America 
and  son  of  the  late  A.  P.,  an¬ 
nounced  a  “Buy  Now”  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  Sept.  12,  he  was 
not  merely  taking  a  leaf  from 
his  father’s  career.  His  action 
was  based  on  hard  facts  of  na¬ 
tional  finance,  studied  and 
analyzed  by  the  bank’s  statis¬ 
ticians,  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  advertising  agency. 

Basically  in  Newspopera 

Mr.  Giannini  announced  this 
"Buy  Now”  campaign  would 
also  be  basically  in  newspapers. 
He  simultaneously  sent  letters 
to  4,000  manufacturers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  advising  of  the 
bank’s  confidence  that  credit  ex¬ 
pansion  for  new  “hard  goods” 
was  timely,  advisable,  and 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
public. 

Practically  every  newspaper 
in  the  State  carried  the  opening 
message  and  will  continue  the 
advertising  campaign.  It  is 
hoped  that  within  a  year  after 
the  opening  of  the  campaign 
that  its  monthly  volume  of  in¬ 
stalment  loans  will  be  increased 
a  minmum  of  33V&%.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  making  in  excess  of  100,- 
000  instalment  credit  loans 
monthly,  a  large  portion  of 
which  are  loans  made  for  the 
purchase  of  “hard  goods.” 

The  bank’s  action  is  of  sig¬ 
nificance  nationally  because  the 
rampaign  backs  with  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  economic  studies 
Rowing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America’s 
income,  his  funds  available  af¬ 
ter  paying  basic  living  costs,  and 
his  total  resources  are  greater 
today  than  ever  before — even 
after  allowances  for  the  reduced 
power  of  today’s  dollar,  accord¬ 
ing  to  E.  A.  Mattison,  executive 
vicepresident. 

“The  appropriation  for  this 
account  is  in  addition  to  our 
regular  advertising  budget,” 
commented  L.  E.  Townsend,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  “This  spe- 
means  more  than 
400,000  added,  linage  to  the 
newspapers  of  California.  That’s 
Quite  a  sizeable  amount.” 

“Surplus  funds — money  avail- 
^or  spending  over  and 
above  the  purchase  of  necessi¬ 
ties— are  available  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  goods  sold  by 
clients  of  your  newspapers,” 
s®id  E.  J.  McGowan,  assistant 
vmepresident  of  the  bank’s  in- 
^*™ent  loan  division.  In  a  talk 
oefOTe  the  Western  Conference 
of  Advertising  Managers.  “But 
tnis  campaign,  like  your  news- 


Giil  Writer  Gets 
Full  Dress  Interview 

Nashvilu:,  Tenn. — Carl  Van 
Vechten,  music  and  art  critic, 
meant  just  what  he  said  when 
he  told  a  Nashville  Tennesseean 
reporter  he  would  give  an  inter¬ 
view  while  he  dressed  for  din-  j 
ner.  i 

He  was  pressed  for  time  and 
when  Miss  Betsy  Rowlett,  Ten¬ 
nessean  reporter,  walked  in  he 
was  in  his  shorts  and  under¬ 
shirt.  Mr.  Van  Vechten  didn’t 
appear  in  the  least  disturbed 
and  while  Frank  Lee,  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity  publicity  director  but¬ 
toned  his  shirt  and  tie.  Miss 
Rowlett  conducted  the  inter¬ 
view. 

After  all  this,  Mr.  Van  Vech¬ 
ten  went  into  the  bedroom  to 
put  on  his  shoes  and  socks. 


paper  advertising,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “will  only  create  a  desire 
to  buy,  will  only  bring  prospects 
to  your  merchant  client.  ’The 
selling  job  must  still  be  done  at 
point  of  sale.” 

That’s  why  the  new  bank 
campaign,  viewed  by  skeptics 
as  a  daring  maneuver,  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  success.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  the  added  advertis¬ 
ing  emphasis,  the  bank’s  instal¬ 
ment  loan  accounts  already  have 
materially  increased.  Experience 
always  shows  an  accelerated  ef¬ 
fect  of  advertising  as  well- 
planned  advertising  campaigns 
progress,  notes  Mr.  Mattison. 

■ 

Dr.  Weigle  to  Leave  j 
Newspaper  Shrine 

At  a  service  commemorating 
his  20th  anniversary  as  Rector 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Eastches- 
ter,  on  Nov.  13,  the  Rev.  W. 
Harold  Weigle,  D.  D.,  announced 
his  resignation  to  accept  ap¬ 
pointment  Jan.  1  as  rector  of 
the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  in 
Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.  He  will 
also  serve  as  advisor  to  the 
Bishop  of  Albany  on  rural  af¬ 
fairs. 

During  his  Rectorship  of  St. 
Paul’s,  the  present  church  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  erected  in  1763, 
was  restored  to  its  original  co¬ 
lonial  design.  The  Church  was 
declared  a  “National  Historic 
Site  and  Landmark”  by  the  U.  S.  i 
Department  of  the  Interior  on 
July  5,  1943.  It  has  served  as 
a  newspaper  shrine  since  April 
26,  1941  when  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  because: 
‘"The  freedom  of  speech,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  right 
of  equal  suffrage,  and  the  equal 
administration  of  justice  were 
all  established  on  the  American 
continent  as  the  result  of  inci¬ 
dents  which  occurred  on  the 
Village  Green  of  Historic  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Eastchester.” 

■ 

Treonor  Revered 

Los  Angeles — A  war  trophy 
room  in  the  projected  W,'\r  Me¬ 
morial  Building  of  Los  Angeles 
High.  School  will  bear  the  name 
of  Tom  Treanor,  Times  war  cor¬ 
respondent  killed  in  France  on 
Aug.  19,  1944. 


^^^^^^PUBLISHE^o^^oveinbeM9M^ 


WANTED: 

CIRCULATION 

PROMOTION 

MAN 


A  big  metropolitan  newspaper  is  seeking  an 
experienced  promotion  man  to  take  charge 
of  its  circulation  promotion  program.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  ideas,  a  man  who  works 
well  with  others,  who  can  win  the  friendship 
of  dealers  and  distributors,  who  has  a  sense 
of  public  response  to  features,  who  knows 
how  to  say  a  lot  in  a  few  words:,  who  can 
both  plan  and  carry  out  a  progi-am  for 
increasing  an  already  large  circulation. 

We  offer  to  him  an  organization  large  enough 
and  progi’essive  enough  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity,  a  good  place  to  work,  a  verj'  consid¬ 
erable  autonomy  in  his  own  job. 

If  you  are  interested,  and  fully  believe  you 
are  qualified,  and  young  enough  to  tackle 
a  tough  job,  write  us  all  the  information 
you  believe  to  be  pertinent,  including  the 
salary  you  expect  to  receive. 

^  it  'it  'k 

BOX  4595 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


Sure-Fire  Style  Show: 
What  Men  Should  Know 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Fashion  shows,  like  cooking 
schools,  are  pretty  sure-fire 
promotions.  And  when  you  add 
a  different  kind  of  twist  to 
them,  you’ve  got  what  Paula 
Kent  describes  as  a  “bomb¬ 
shell.” 

Paula  Kent  is  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Tribune  Sun.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  she  staged  a 
fashion  show  that  was  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  run-of- 
the-mine  fashion  show  in  that 
it  was  staged  primarily  for  men. 
It  was  titled  “What  Every  Man 
Should  Know”  (about  feminine 
fashions,  of  course)  and  was 
put  on  for  the  San  Diego  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Club. 

Of  course,  you  can't  keep 
women  away  from  anything  in¬ 
volving  fashions — or  men.  With 
the  result  that  a  luncheon  event 
set  for  80  turned  out  to  be  a 
party  attended  by  some  250.  It 
was  so  bad  that  the  guys  who 
provided  the  fashions  for  the 
show — 15  local  merchants — ^had 
to  stand  up  to  see  it. 

Miss  Kent  made  sure  that  her 
newspapers  got  plenty  of  plugs 
during  the  show.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  having  two  male 
participants.  They  sat  at  op¬ 
posite  ends  of  the  stage  during 
the  show,  each  reading  a  copy 
of  the  San  Diego  newspapers 
and  making  pointed  comments 
to  the  other  about  features  in 
the  papers.  So  absorbed  were 
they  in  the  papers,  of  course, 
that  they  completely  ignored 
the  show,  even  the  lingerie  part. 

In  addition,  at  the  close  of  the 
show,  200  balloons  were  let 
loose,  each  of  which  carried  a 
commercial  for  the  papers. 

Miss  Kent  reports  that  this 
fashion  show  promotion  “clicked 
with  the  merchants  who  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  who  are  our  big 
advertisers:  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club;  and  with  our 
readers,  who  read  about  the 
promotion  afterward.” 

She  reports,  too,  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  was  accomplished  for  a 
very  small  cost,  considering  all 
that  was  involved.  Coopera 
tion  of  the  merchants  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  clothes;  models: 
props;  talent:  music;  dance 
teams;  musicians  and  singers — 
all  came  to  $900. 

Considering  the  large  value 
of  the  fashion  show  as  a  pro¬ 
motion.  it  is  surprising  that 
more  newspapers  do  not  stage 
them.  There  are  some  out¬ 
standing  fashion  shows  spon¬ 
sored  by  newspapers,  notably 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  both  of  which 
stage  large  and  costly  affairs. 
But  the  fashion  show,  as  Miss 
Kent  shows,  can  be  put  on  for 
relatively  small  cost.  If  hotels 
can  use  them  to  bolster  lunch¬ 
eon  and  cocktail  business,  sure¬ 
ly  newspapers  can  employ  them 


to  bolster  reader  relations,  store 
relations,  general  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

All  Good,  One's  Better 

The  Packard  automobile  ran 
an  advertisement  some  months 
ago  that  created  widespread 
comment  and  attention  because 
m 'Where  in  the  advertisement 
was  the  name  Packard  men¬ 
tioned. 

Now  Harold  Coffin,  promotion 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  is  pulling  a  sim¬ 
ilar  stunt.  In  a  trade  paper 
advertisement  currently  appear¬ 
ing,  the  name  of  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  does  not  appear.  Indeed, 
the  name  of  no  newspaper  ap¬ 
pears 

The  ad  is  headlined  “San 
Francisco  has  four  good  daily 
newspapers.”  That  should  be 
familiar  as  the  theme  of  the 
Call-Bulletin’s  promotional  ef¬ 
fort  for  some  time  now.  “But 
one  San  Francisco  newspaper 
leads  the  other  three  dailies,” 
the  ad  goes  on  to  say,  pointing 
out  how  it  leads.  It  invites 
readers  of  the  ad  to  get  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  leader  in 
San  Francisco  from  Moloney, 
Regan  and  Schmitt,  the  paper’s 
national  reps.  The  ad  is  signed 
“San  Francisco's  leading  daily 
newspaper.” 

It’s  a  good  gag,  all  right,  and 
it  should  get  good  reading  and 
ma:'.o  a  good  impression. 

Women  Bite  Dogs,  Too 

One  of  the  smartest  public 
relations  promotions  going  is 
the  news  conference  for  Florida 
clubwomen  put  on  each  year 
by  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
This  year’s  was  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  conference,  and,  according 
to  reports  from  Les  Barnhill, 
promotion  manager,  quite  the 
best.  More  than  600  clubwomen 
participated,  and  more  than  300 
clubs  were  represented. 

The  women  come  to  the  con 
ftrence  to  promote  more  space 
for  their  activities.  The  Her¬ 
ald’s  staff  runs  the  conference 
to  tell  the  women  how  they 
c'>n  best  get  more  space  for 
their  aciivities.  In  the  process 
mutual  understanding  is 
achieved,  and  mutual  friend¬ 
ship 

This  year,  Phyllis  Battelle, 
INS  women’s  editor,  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  guest.  She  told  the  women 
that  to  get  more  space,  they 
must  make  more  news.  The 
Herald’s  women’s  editor,  Mary 
Schuck  Smith,  told  the  women 
the  paper  was  going  in  more 
for  live  news. 

As  part  of  the  session,  the 
women  fill  out  questionnaires 
wliich  help  the  Herald  know 
what  they  like  to  read,  and  give 
tips  on  stories.  Interesting  to 
i.ote  is  the  fact  that  local  col¬ 
umns  rank  far  better  in  reader¬ 


At  Central  Region  meeting  of  promotion  managers:  Left  to  right— 
E.  K.  Todd,  general  manager  of  Rockford  ^lU-)  Newspapers;  Irwin 
Maier,  publisher.  Milwaukee  Joumab  C.  E.  Phillips,  advertisino 
director,  Rockford  Newspapers;  and  Barney  Thompson,  publisher 


ship  than  nationally  syndicated 
columns  like  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Madison  (Wis. )  State 
Journal  and  Capital  Times  mark 
their  city’s  entry  into  the  100,- 
000  population  class  by  issuing 
a  12-page  market  data  broad¬ 
side.  This  provides  details  about 
the  city’s  population  growth,  its 
growth  in  retail  sales,  and  the 
growth  of  the  papers’  circula¬ 
tion.  It  also  provides  an  evalu 
ation  of  Madison  with  13  other 
markets  of  comparable  size. 

John  Marston,  promotion 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times,  notes  that  this  is  the 
fourth  year  his  paper  will  be 
sponsoring  the  Junior  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  broadcasts 
from  city  schools.  The  open¬ 
ing  broadcast  this  season  was 
the  72nd,  and  in  these  three 
years  some  50,000  youngsters 
have  attended  or  taken  part. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Gazette 
puts  out  a  lively  and  interest¬ 
ing  folder  reporting  on  its  cook¬ 
ing  school,  attended  by  8,000 
women,  as  “the  most  successful 
food  promotion  ever  held  in 
Schenectady.” 

■ 

Press  Praised  for  Aid 
To  Crippled  Children 

A  glowing  tribute  to  the  way 
the  press  has  helped  the  cause 
of  crippled  children  by  bring¬ 
ing  their  needs  and  problems 
to  the  public  was  paid  last  week 
by  Judge  Raymond  J.  Knoeppel, 
president.  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  for  Crippled  Children. 

In  a  statement  issued  during 
the  national  convention  of  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults.  Judge 
Knoeppel  said:  “Year  after 

year  at  Easter-time  we  go  to  the 
editors  of  the  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  of  this  great  city  and  our 
great  state  to  ask  them  to  help 
us  to  persuade  more  people  to 
contribute  for  crippled  children 
by  using  Easter  Seals.  Year 
after  year  I  am  amazed  at  the 
response. 

“This  past  year,  more  than 
60*7  of  all  the  daily  and  weekly 
publications  we  approached 
gave  us  space,  either  for  news 
stories,  for  editorials  or  pic¬ 
tures.  or  in  their  advertising 
columns.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  came  in  as  a  directly 
traceable  result  of  publicity. 


S.S.  Santa  Claus 

Santa  Claus  will  come  cruis¬ 
ing  down  the  Chicago  River 
Nov.  19  on  a  Paterson  Line 
freighter  loaded  with  newsprint 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  The 
boat,  under  promotion  plans  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  paper,  will  be 
dubbed  the  S.  S.  Santa  Claus, 
and  will  be  decorated  with 
Christmas  trees,  giant  candy 
canes  and  paper  streamers. 
Buildings  along  the  river  will 
be  decorated  and  boat  whistles 
will  scream  their  welcome. 

Shield  ior  Heroes 

War  heroes’  notices  in  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Journal  “In  Memoriam”  classi¬ 
fied  section  are  identified  with  a 
cut  of  an  American  shield.  'The 
cut,  three  lines  deep,  is  mortised 
into  the  copy. 

Copy  Hints 

Suggestions  for  classified  us¬ 
ers  are  provided  by  the  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Press-Telegram 
in  a  four-page  pamphlet  devoted 
to  lists  of  what  readers  want  to 
know  about  real  estate,  autos, 
help  wanted,  furniture  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  classifications. 

Food  Sales 

A  40-page  booklet  was  printed 
by  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
in  promotion  describing  food 
sales  of  its  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Four  pages  give  pertinent  facts 
about  the  area;  the  remaining  36 
pages  are  a  reproduction,  on 
“file-size”  papier,  of  a  Record 
containing  copy  of  the  41  food 
dealers  representing  the  53 
stores  that  advertise  weekly. 


Flower  Show  for  '50 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Francis  S. 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  a  Gannett  daily,  h^ 
announced  plans  for  the  fourth 
annual  Spring  Flower  Show 
sponsored  by  the  newspapier, 
March  16  to  21,  1950.  Col.  Rich¬ 
ard  Henderson,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  will  be  show 
manager,  with  Mrs.  Kathryn  M. 
Sexton  of  the  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
motion  staff  as  secretary. 
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Pacific  Coast 
APers  Discuss 
'Lurid'  Stories 

POBTLAND,  Ore.— The  annual 
meeting  of  Associated  Press 
member  papers  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  took  place  Nov.  11 
with  newspaper  folk  attending 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  Ida¬ 
ho,  British  Columbia  and  Alas- 
ki* 

Miriam  Dickey,  secretary  to 
i  E.  "Cap”  Lathrop,  director 
if  the  Daily  News  Miner  at 
Fairbanks,  was  the  farthermost 
member  present. 

Howard  Cleavinger,  managing 
,  editor  of  the  Spokane  ( Wash. ) 

'  Doily  Chronicle,  said  there  is 
still  a  "lot  of  missionary  work” 
to  be  done  in  breaking  down 
barriers  to  complete  news  cov¬ 
erage.  It  is  largely  up  to  the 
aewpapers  themselves  to  “bat 
those  barriers  down,”  he  said. 
Chief  among  these,  he  said,  is 
the  withholding  of  facts  in  juve¬ 
nile  crime  cases,  and  withhold-  V 
ing  of  other  news  by  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials,  taking  of 
courtroom  photographs  and 
smothering  in  red  tape  the  news 
coverage  of  military  accidents 
vA  events  involving  govern¬ 
mental  departments. 

Robert  J.  Cavagnaro,  AP  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  from  San 
Francisco,  deplored  the  passing 
of  the  old-time  reporter  who 
found  the  going  tough  but 
came  back  with  the  story  any- 
j  way. 

“We  have  now,  in  place  of  the 
)  old  thne  reporter,  the  pack  re¬ 
porter,”  said  Mr.  Cavagnaro.  “I  H 
think  the  lone-wolf  type  of  re-  \ 
,  porter  sometimes  did  better.  He 
did  the  primary  penetration  of 
news  barriers  himself.” 

The  subject  of  “realism”  in 
reporting  brought  up  discussion 
of  recent  “sex”  stories.  Floyd 
Lansdon,  Portland  AP  bureau 
manager,  pointed  to  the  recent 
shakedown”  case  in  California 
in  which  sex  orgies  involving 
movie  starlets  were  used  as  a 
basis  for  extortion. 

Charles  B.  Welch,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Sews-Tribune,  and  Washington 
(firman  for  the  conference, 
cited  the  case  of  the  woman 
mental  patient  who  was  alleged¬ 
ly  raped  by  a  group  of  youths 
in  Tacoma  recently  and  then 
released  nude  on  the  streets. 

"In  Tacoma  we  get  a  terrific 
reaction  whenever  we  print 
sroething  like  that,”  he  said. 
Mny  people  called  up  and 
•nreatened  to  cancel  their  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Others  evinced  inter¬ 
est  m  the  proceedings.” 

^  l^ge  dailies  often  go  into 
reporting,  printing 
V  ®  of  such  cases,  said 

Welch,  but  smaller  commu- 
ni^  have  to  be  more  careful. 

He  added  that  he  hopes  news¬ 
papers  will  generally  continue  a 
down  as  far 
lurid  details. 

^  Ibe  400  pMiotos  entered  in 
picture  contest.  Carl 
»;^lya,  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
won  top  place  with  his 
®  weary  fire- 
'“filled  “A  smoke-eater’s 
*11  horseshoes  and 

poker.” 


Fund  ior  Needy 
Warren  Memorial 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  mem¬ 
ory  of  its  beloved  columnist, 
Forrest  Warren,  is  being  per¬ 
petuated  by  the  San  Diego  Jour¬ 
nal.  It  will  sponsor  an  amateur 
talent  show,  Nov.  27,  proceeds 
going  to  the  County  Welfare 
Department  for  distribution  of 
Christmas  food  and  presents  to 
the  needy.  Mr.  Warren,  who 
died  several  months  ago  of  can¬ 
cer,  annually  raised  money  to 
provide  Yuletide  cheer  to  San 
Diego's  unfortunates,  and  fur¬ 
thered  other  projects. 


Typos'  Centennial 

Initial  activities  are  under 
way  by  New  York  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  6  to  celebrate  its 
100th  anniversary  during  the 
week  of  May  5  to  14,  1950. 
Frank  Barrett  is  president  of 
“Big  Six.” 

■ 

60-Page  Weekly 

Hartford,  Conn. — The  Deep 
River  (Conn.)  New  Era,  weekly, 
published  a  60-page  special  edi¬ 
tion  to  mark  the  newspaper’s 
75th  anniversary.  Curtiss  S. 
Johnson  is  publisher  of  the 
newspapers. 


'Bill'  Ronald  Honored 
For  40- Yr.  Service 

Mitchell,  S.  D. — The  40  con¬ 
tinuous  years  of  ownership  and 
editorship  of  W.  R.  “Bill”  Ron¬ 
ald  on  &e  Mitchell  Daily  Re¬ 
public  were  celebrated  at  a  din¬ 
ner  here  Nov.  6.  Attending  were 
the  entire  staff  of  the  newspaper 
and  many  “old  time”  residents 
who  could  remember  Mr.  Ron¬ 
ald’s  first  paper.  Also  honored 
at  the  dinner  were  W.  J.  Herzog, 
mechanical  superintendent,  with 
the  company  since  1903,  and 
Hale  Ruber,  secretary  and  man¬ 
ager,  since  1912. 
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An  Eight-Course  Sunday  Dinner 
That  Whets  Reader  Appetite 

An  amazingly  tempting  “menu,”  this  new  Sun¬ 
day  issue  of  The  Erie  Times  .  .  .  The  SUNDAY 
TIMES.  There  is  a  “sizzling  platter”  of  eight 
Individual  parts,  with  “specials”  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  every  family,  and  to  suit  every  i>ossible 
taste. 

This  great  Market  starts  off  with  a  zestful  por¬ 
tion  of  the  straight  world-wide  news  section: 
then  reads  the  section  devoted  exclusively  to 
local  news,  and  smacks  Its  Ups  over  the  liveliest 
Sports  “dish”  ever  served  so  piping  hot. 

Then  the  big,  wholesome  “Graphic  Weekly,” 
written  and  Ulustrated  with  that  true  "home ' 
flavor.”  And  for  a  fancy  side-dish  .  .  .  The 
Home  Magazine.  Double-portion  dessert  .  .  . 
two  huge,  heaping  servings  of  the  pick  of  the 
Comics. 

WHAT  a  Sunday  'Meal”! 
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CIRCULATION 

Radio  Can  Help  Build 
Daily*s  Circulation 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Newspapers  can  use  FM  radio 
to  help  build  circulation  says 
Joseph  J.  LaChapelle,  Troy  (N. 
Y. )  Record  Newspapers,  who  re¬ 
cently  told  New  York  circulators 
how  reciprocal  promotion  in  the 
two  media  proved  to  be  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial. 

The  Troy  FM  station  is  owned 
by  the  Troy  Record  Newspapers, 
but  Mr.  LaChapelle  contends 
that  comparable  tie-ups  could  be 
made  between  a  newspaper  and 
competitive  radio  station,  not 
owned  by  the  same  paper.  He 
suggests  the  quickest  route  to 
the  station  manager  is  the  news¬ 
paper's  radio  program  log. 

Promotion  Is  Two-Way 

“I  would  suggest  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  go  to  Uie  radio  station 
and  say,  ‘We  have  been  giving 
you  this  log  for  years.  Isn’t  it 
only  fair  that  you  give  us  some¬ 
thing  in  return?  Will  you  give 
us  one  or  two  one-minute  spot 
announcements  during  the  day 
devoted  to  all  types  of  circula¬ 
tion  promotion?’ 

“A  smart  radio  station  execu¬ 
tive — aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  getting  something  for 
nothing  and  that  newspapers 
may  charge  in  the  future — will 
Jump  at  the  chance  of  keeping 
his  logs  running  free  in  your 
newspaper.  Why  not  try  it? 
You  are  certain  to  capitalize — 
pick  up  circulation — just  as  we 
have  by  making  use  of  our  FM 
radio.” 

Turning  to  his  own  papers’  tie- 
up  with  their  FM  station,  Mr. 
LaChapelle  said  Troy  newspa¬ 
pers  decided  their  FM  station 
could  survive  in  competition 
with  a  half  dozen  AM  stations 
in  the  area  only  by  giving  bet¬ 
ter  local  news  coverage. 

Strata  Local  News 

“So  we  carried  promotion 
pieces  on  the  front  page,  on  the 
sports  pages  and  throughout  the 
newspaper  to  hammer  home  the 
message  that  to  get  all  the  news 
you  had  to  tune  to  our  station, 
WFLY,  every  hour  on  the  hour,” 
he  said.  "To  carry  through  to 
help  build  circulation  we  used 
one  minute  spot  news  announce¬ 
ments  on  the  radio  station  tell¬ 
ing  the  listener  that  he  must 
buy  the  Troy  Record  ( morning ) 
or  the  Times  Record  (evening) 
to  get  all  the  details.” 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
radio  supplementing  the  service 
and  coverage  given  by  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  the  Troy  papers  went 
to  great  length  to  combine  their 
FM  station  promotion  with  circu¬ 
lation  building,  he  explained. 

“We  interested  our  editor  in 
broadcasting  three  evenings  a 
week  over  the  FM  station,”  he 
said.  “For  instance,  he  would 
deliver  a  rapid-fire  editorial 
over  the  air  waves  about  the 
activities  of  the  five-percenters 
in  Washington.  As  he  went  off 
the  air  the  announcer  would  in¬ 
vite  the  listener  to  read  the 


morning  edition  of  the  Record 
Newspapers  with  its  up-to-the- 
minute  and  provocative  com¬ 
ment  on  local  politics  or  other 
editorial  topics. 

“When  our  mobile  unit  went 
to  the  county  fair  to  tell  farm¬ 
ers  about  the  advantages  of  FM 
over  AM  radio— how  they  could 
obtain  ‘weather  news  to  plan 
by’  three  times  a  day  over  our 
FM  station — the  radio  manager 
also  took  along  sample  copies 
of  the  morning  newspaper  — 
talked  about  reading  the  details 
in  our  newspapers  and  sold  a 
few  subscriptions  as  a  result.” 

From  M.  LaChapelle’s  experi¬ 
ence,  it  would  seem  evident  that 
a  newspaper-radio  management 
is  missing  the  boat  if  it  does  not 
take  the  time  and  effort  to 
snatch  a  few  minutes  of  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  broadcasting  time  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  lifeblood  of  the  news¬ 
paper —  circulation.  A  modified 
version  of  mutual  promotion 
also  is  within  the  realm  of  pos¬ 
sibility  between  a  newspaper 
and  an  independently  own^  ra¬ 
dio  station,  be  it  FM  or  AM. 

Carrier  Sales  Manuals 

Value  of  sales  manuals  for 
training  carriers  was  recently 
the  subject  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  a  number  of  circulation 
men  in  New  York  State  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  by 
Archie  C.  Clark,  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Times-Union.  From  32  cir¬ 
culators,  he  found  that  10  were 
using  sales  manuals,  three  were 
preparing  such  a  manual,  and  19 
did  not  use  them. 

Several  who  are  not  using  a 
manual  stressed  that  carrier 
training  is  done  through  men 
who  work  with  the  boys.  Two 
circulation  managers  said  they 
had  discontinued  using  them. 
Some  who  did  not  use  sales  man¬ 
uals  are  hesitant  about  present¬ 
ing  carriers  with  any  prepared 
material. 

One  circulation  manager  re¬ 
marked,  "That  is  one  of  those 
things  beautiful  in  print  —  as 
with  a  woman’s  handkerchief: 
more  for  show  than  blow.” 

Mr.  Clarke  noted  that  those 
using  such  manuals  produced 
their  own  and  included  local 
color  to  help  get  across  sales 
points  considered  important. 
“The  good  carrier’s  sales  manual 
is  as  individual  as  the  newspa¬ 
per  it  attempts  to  sell,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

“Circulation  managers  who 
use  sales  manuals  feel  they  con¬ 
tribute  greetly  to  a  boy’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  first  business  experi¬ 
ence,”  he  added.  “They  are  de¬ 
sign^  for  helpful  guidance.  A 
valuable  by-product  is  the  guid¬ 
ance  a  district  man  gets  when 
he  reads  and  works  with  such 
a  manual.” 

2  Earn  N.  Y.  Trip 

Two  carriers  of  the  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune  recently  went 
by  plane  to  New  York  for  a  slx- 


Edwin  F.  Russell,  left,  publisher  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  cmd 
News,  takes  Circulation  Manager  David  Fair  for  a  coaster  ride  at 
a  party  for  carriers.  The  wagon  was  a  prize. 


day  sightseeing  trip.  They  were 
winners  in  a  five-week  contest 
which  added  1,700  subscriptions. 

Samples  Help  Carriers 

Sample  copies  are  not  only 
good  to  introduce  the  newspaper 
to  the  non-reader,  but  serve  as 
well  to  introduce  Uie  carrier  and 
his  daily  delivery  to  the  pros¬ 
pect,  in  the  opinion  of  Ch-arles  C. 
Frost,  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Go- 
zette. 

Mr.  Frost  believes  in  person¬ 
ally  delivered  samples,  with  a 
sei’es  of  stickers  telling  about 
features  in  the  paper.  As  to  the 
sampling  method,  he  says  this: 

“From  five  to  seven  samples 
delivered  each  day  has  worked 
out  well  and  is  much  better  than 
overloading  carriers  with  a 
greater  number  as  they  may  fail 
to  make  all  calls.  The  last  three 
days  in  the  week  are  the  most 
effective — first  sample  handed  to 
prospect  on  Thur^ay  end  last 
delivery  of  sample  Saturday  at 
which  time  carrier  calls  for  his 
subscription. 

“The  apparent  reason  for  the 
last  three  days  being  more  ef¬ 
fective  is  the  fact  that  competi¬ 
tion  subscriptions  are  on  a  week¬ 
ly  basis  and  expire  on  Saturday, 
making  it  easier  for  the  carrier 
to  convert  a  reader  then,  rather 
than  during  the  middle  of  the 
week.” 

■ 

Guild  Made  Party 
To  Lensman's  Suit 

Los  Angeles  —  An  amended 
complaint  making  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild  a  party 
to  the  $50,000  damage  suit  of 
Charles  DeSoria,  former  AP 
photographer,  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  been  filed  in 
the  Superior  Cdurt  here.  Mr. 
DeSoria  originally  sued,  alleg¬ 
ing  damage  to  his  reputation  as 
a  photographer  by  “irresponsi¬ 
ble  charges”  assertedly  made  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge.  Be¬ 
sides  the  damages,  the  plaintiffs 
seek  reinstatement,  $100  a  week 
loss  of  earnings,  $7,200  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  and  cost  of  the  suit. 
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4  Veteran  Mailers 
Saluted  in  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Four  vet¬ 
eran  mailers  who  were  among 
the  20  founders  of  Milwaukee 
Mailers  Local  23,  I.  T.  U.,  were 
honored  at  the  local’s  40th  an¬ 
niversary  dinner.  They  are 
Charles  Deckow,  Anton  Guber, 
Edwin  Pagel  and  John  Steuer, 
who  have  been  employed  on  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  other  present  and 
former  Milwaukee  newspapers. 
Joseph  Bailey,  IndianapoUs, 
presented  40-year  emblems. 

Speakers  recall  that  the  Jour 
nal  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
give  recognition  to  the  mailer 
organization,  followed  closeljr 
by  the  old  Milwaukee  Leader. 
The  first  contract,  in  1911,  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  wage  scale  of  $13.50 
for  a  48-hour  week.  Present 
newspaper  scale  is  $77.25  and 
working  hours  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  7V^  hours  a  day  with 
a  five-day  week.  Vacation  pay 
and  other  conditions  also  have 
been  improved.  Arthur  Steffen, 
local  president,  pointed  with 
pride  to  a  record  of  40  years 
without  serious  labor  trouble. 
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Turner  Noted 
For  Leadership 
In  Market  Data 

Spokane.  Wash.  —  Tom  J. 
Turner,  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  who  will  retire  Nov. 
30,  under  the  Cowles  publica¬ 
tions  retirement  income  plan,  af¬ 
ter  30  years  of  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  with  these  publications, 
started  his  business  career  at 
the  age  of  18.  (E  &  P,  Nov.  12, 
page  8). 

A  native  of  South  Carolina, 
he  was  merchandising,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  manager  for 
various  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  in  the  southeast  for 
four  years.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  eight  years  he  was  active 
in  advertising  and  sales  agency 
work,  specializing  in  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising.  The 
high-pressure  occupation  led  to 
a  nervous  breakdown  which  in¬ 
capacitated  him  for  two  years. 

Managed  Ad  Bureau 

Coming  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  in  1919  with  health 
restored,  he  joined  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review’s  business  depart¬ 
ment.  For  a  time  he  handled 
merchandising  and  new  busi¬ 
ness,  this  work  leading  in  1921 
to  his  appointment  as  national 
advertising  manager.  A  further 
forward  step  was  the  formation 
of  a  National  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  for  both  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  morning  and  Sunday, 
and  the  Spokane  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle,  evening,  with  Mr.  Turner  as 
manager. 

Mr.  Turner’s  entry  into  the 
newspaper  advertising  field  co¬ 
incided  with  a  growing  demand 
among  space  buyers  generally 
for  detailed  and  authentic  mar¬ 
ket  information.  Mr.  'Rimer 
went  to  great  lengths  to  supply 
a  larger  volume  of  data  about 
the  Spokane  market.  In  a  typi¬ 
cal  year,  the  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  put  more  than  3,000 
general  surveys,  special  market 
reports  and  service  reports  into 
the  hands  of  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies.  Under  Mr. 
Turner’s  direction,  a  data  book 
was  developed  for  the  Spokane 
market  at  a  time  when  such 
books  were  rare.  He  was  among 
the  first  newspaper  advertising 
executives  to  supply  a  check  on 
the  standing  of  different  brands 
of  trademarked  merchandise  in 
the  newspaper’s  field. 


Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  with  authority  over 
national,  retail  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view’s  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  was  soon  added  to  his 
responsibilities  and  later,  in 
addition,  he  became  advertising 
director  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Farm  Trio,  comprising  the 
Washington  Farmer,  the  Idaho 
Farmer  and  the  Oregon  Farmer. 

During  the  first  quarter  of 
1941,  Mr.  Turner  took  the  Spo¬ 
kane  dailies’  sound  color  film. 
“Spokane  and  Its  Inland  Em¬ 
pire,’’  on  a  tour  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1943,  Mr.  Turner  was  made 
business  manager  of  the  Cowles 


publications  and  recently  was 
given  the  title  of  vicepresident. 

Gilbert  P.  Swanson  will  be¬ 
come  advertising  director  of  the 
Spokesman-Review,  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  and  Pacific 
Northwest  Farm  Trio.  Formerly 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Associated  Farm  Papers, 
he  came  to  Spokane  during  the 
war  to  head  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Farm  Trio’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  in  1947  becoming 
sales  promotion  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  for  all 
of  the  Cowles  publications. 

Louis  Batchelor  will  be  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
these  publications  under  the 
new  setup. 


St.  Paul  Reporter 
To  Cover  Denmark 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Europe’s 
oldest  newspaper,  the  Berling- 
ske  Tidende  of  Copenhagen,  this 
year  observing  its  200th  birth¬ 
day,  called  attention  in  its  new 
international  edition  to  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  sent  its 
congratulations. 

As  a  return  compliment,  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis- 
patch  are  sending  a  feature 
writer,  Mrs.  Falsum  “Red”  Rus¬ 
sell,  to  the  Danish  capital  to 
extend  congratulations  in  per¬ 
son  and  write  about  her  ex¬ 
periences. 


WE  PUT  OUR  OWN  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 


Enthusiastic  employees,  who  are  happy 
in  their  work,  mean  increased  efficiency 
in  an  organization;  and  to  The  Mutual 
Life  that  means  speedier  and  improved 
service  for  our  more  than  one  million 
policyholders. 

To  find  out  what  our  employees  think 
about  their  working  conditions,  a  survey 
is  conducted  periodically.  Thus  each  em¬ 
ployee  has  a  chance  to  express  opinions 


These  surveys  are  invaluable  guides  in 
planning  for  the  well-being  of  our  em¬ 
ployees.  They  have  helped  us  develop  our 
“Employee  Security  Plan”  which  pro¬ 
vides  illness  allowances,  income  at  retire¬ 
ment,  disability  and  death  benefits:  our 
job  evaluation  program  which  assures  our 
personnel  of  salaries  commensurate  with 
their  tasks,  and  many  other  projects  to 
keep  morale  high. 


Trade  Paper  Ads  Used 
One  of  his  early  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  to  put  the  Spokane 
newspapers’  advertising  in  trade 
and  business  papers  on  a  regular 
schedule.  This  basic  policy  set 
a  pattern  for  future  years.  Even  | 
m  the  depths  of  the  depression  i 
following  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  there  was  no  letup  i 
Or  reduction  in  the  trade-paper  i 
canyiaign  of  the  Spokesman-  i 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle.  : 

-O^'^the  recommendation  of 
CoL  Guy  T.  Viskniskki,  news- 
Peper  efficiency  expert,  in  1935, 
Mr.  Turner  was  made  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Spokesman-  1 


regarding  working  conditions,  compensa¬ 
tion,  promotion  opportunities  -  even  the 
quality  of  food  served  in  our  Home  Office 
employee  luncheon  rooms. 


We  feel  our  policyholders  will  receive 
the  highest  quality  of  service,  if  we  do  our 
utmost  to  maintain  a  staff  of  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  employees. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


TV  News  On  Its  Own, 
Faces  Popularity  Test 

By  Jerry  Walker 


The  news  side  of  television  hes 
a  romantic  twist  to  it,  too,  Fran¬ 
cis  C.  McCall  could  attest  this 
week  as  he  moved  from  the  AM 
payroll  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  to  the  separate  TV 
payroll  after  six  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work  and  13  years  in  the 
business  of  directing  news¬ 
gathering  for  radio  broadcasting. 

No  sooner  had  he  been  “di¬ 
vorced”  from  the  News  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Events  division  of  the  radio 
network  and  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  News  and  Sf^cial  Events 
in  the  new  television  setup  at 
NBC  than  he  got  tangled  up  in 
the  coaxial  cable  and  plans  for 
covering  the  wedding  of  Mrs. 
Hadley  and  “Veep”  Barkley. 

With  something  like  $100,000 
worth  of  gear  (cameras,  lights, 
etc.,  etc.)  waiting  at  the  church, 
Mr.  McCall  hop^  to  make  this 
NBC  "exclusive”  —  at  $1,340  an 
hour  on  coaxial  cable — the  big¬ 
gest  nuptial  event  in  video  his¬ 
tory  to  date.  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  station,  KSD-TV,  an 
NBC  affiliate,  was  doing  its  full 
share  toward  this  end,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call  reported,  and  he  was  sure 
the  “live”  show  would  surpass 
BBC's  edited  film  coverage  of 
Princess  Elizabeth’s  wedding 
two  years  ago. 

For  Popularity's  Sake 

The  high  cost  of  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  this  gala  event  will 
be  written  off  in  NBC’s  budget 
for  non-sponsored  special  events 
shows,  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing  of  “Establishing  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  TV  news  shows.”  Mr. 
McCall  has  observed  early  in  his 
career  as  an  aide  to  Sylvester 
L.  (Pat)  Weaver,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  TV,  that  News  isn’t 
the  most  popular  thing  on  the 
video  screen,  as  it  is  on  the 
audio  receiver. 

The  “(Zlamel  News  Caravan”  is 
NBC’s  top-rating  news  show  but 
even  its  expert  presentation,  five 
•venings  a  week,  of  films  and 
live  pickups  fails  to  win  it  the 
audience  popularity  of  most  of 
the  “theater  ’  programs  or  Ku- 
kla,  Fran  &  Ollie.  Some  weeks 
Howdy  Doody  gets  a  better 
rating. 

House  Divided 

Mr.  McCall  believes  some  of 
the  current  TV  news  shows, 
using  still  pictures,  teletype 
tape,  and  stereopticon  gadgets, 
aren’t  helping  much  to  win  au¬ 
diences.  He  agrees  with  much 
of  what  was  said  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Radio  News  Directors: 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  listening 
to  radio  newscasts  for  a  long 
time  yet. 

“Television,”  Mr.  McCall  re¬ 
marked,  “has  divided  the  house. 
While  some  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  watch  the  shows,  others  are 
tuned  in  for  whet  radio  offers. 
Some  40,000,000  radio  sets  have 
been  bought  in  the  last  five 


years  —  more  than  one  to  a 
home.” 

Radio  newscasts  will  go  on 
serving  those  who  like  their 
news  straight  or  with  sociologi¬ 
cal  undercurrents,  says  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call,  while  television  provides  a 
news  fare  which  will  give  view¬ 
ers  about  the  same  as  people  get 
when  they  read  the  headlines 
and  first  two  or  three  para¬ 
graphs  of  a  story. 

Mr.  McCall  offered,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  recent  John  L.  Lewis 
incident  when  he  wired  the 
operators  “I  will  attend.”  The 
Camel  show  flashed  a  copy  of 
the  telegram  while  a  narrator 
filled  in  the  news  highlights.  The 
viewer,  in  Mr.  McCall’s  opinion, 
got  the  nub  of  the  news  that 
way.  The  newspaper  version  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  telegram,  background, 
personality,  color,  etc.,  but  if  a 
reader  took  only  the  headline 
and  lead  he  got  just  as  much  as 
TV  gave  him. 

Elmer  Davis,  ABC  news  ana¬ 
lyst,  was  one  of  those  who  told 
the  radio  news  directors  that 
“there  is  a  great  deal  of  news 
you  just  can’t  picture,  news  that 
must  be  told  about  and  thought 
about.”  Also,  he  thought  news¬ 
casts  “pay  their  way”  by  pleas¬ 
ing  customers  whereas  television 
could  create  distaste  by  “telling 
you  what  you’re  seeing  while 
seeing  it.” 

Radio  Men  Optimistic 

The  report  of  the  NARND 
president.  Sid  Mickelson,  as¬ 
serted:  “There  is  nothing  now 
on  the  horizon  which  indicates 
that  television  can  in  any  way 
compete  with  AM  broadcasting 
in  the  presentation  of  sharp, 
hard-hitting,  factual  broadcasts 
presented  swiftly  and  concisely 
with  no  waste  of  time  between 
the  event  and  the  broadcast.” 

Mr.  McCall  would  shoot  back 
this  advice  to  the  radio  news¬ 
men:  “Familiarize  yourselves 
with  the  television  technique  of 
news  coverage.  Learn  to  work 
alongside  cameramen.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  television  can  blanket  the 
nation  with  news  presentation.” 

One  thing  he  wants  to  do  early 
in  his  new  job,  Mr.  McCall  con¬ 
fided.  is  to  find  a  substitute  for 
“newsreel”  in  TV  terminology. 
That  word,  he  says,  makes  a  TV 
news  production  sound  as  if  it’s 
only  a  10-minute  assortment  of 
film  clippings. 

News  Is  Profitable; 

Wire  Services  Criticized 

Besides  confirming  their  faith 
in  continuance  of  their  jobs, 
members  of  NARND  discussed 
profits  from  newscasts  and  serv¬ 
ice  from  press  associations  at 
their  fourth  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City  last  week-end. 

A.  R.  Vadeboncoeur  of  WSYR. 
the  Newhouse  station  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  said  the  sale  of 


news  accounted  for  20 of  the 
$600,000-$700,000  a  year  gross  of 
the  station,  and  41%  was  from 
local  news  shows. 

Bill  Warrick  of  WJOD  in 
Hammond,  Ind.,  said  his  station 
spent  from  $250  to  $300  a  week 
on  news  and  received  In  return 
$500  to  $700  a  week.  Wilton 
Cobb  of  WMAZ,  Macon,  Ga.,  re¬ 
ported  the  average  cost  of  a 
news  program  is  $6.25  a  quarter 
hour  ( he  has  59  hours  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  a  month),  whereas  other 
types  of  local  programs  run 
from  $25  to  $100  per  quarter 
hour. 

The  NARND  wire  services 
committee  found  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  writing  has  not  changed 
noticeably  but  there  has  been 
improvement  in  accuracy. 

“The  first  study.”  the  commit¬ 
tee  said,  “produced  no  examples 
of  editorial  slanting.  This  same 
question  approached  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle  in  the  second  study 
results  in  a  different  answer.  In 
no  case,  however,  did  such 
slanting  result  from  a  deliberate 
editorial  policy.  It  was.  rather, 
caused  by  carelessness  or  sloppy 
thinking.” 

Wire  services  were  criticized 
for  filing  too  many  “old”  stories 
as  new  ones,  over-emphasis  of 
some  stories,  and  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  pronunciation  guides  on  a 
local  or  regional  level.  The 
committee  also  called  for  more 
local  and  regional  stories  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  suggesting  that 
“sharper  spurs  in  appropriate 
parts  of  the  anatomy  of  string¬ 
ers  and  correspondents  would 
help.” 

C>ne  wire  service  ( unnamed ) 
was  accused  of  withholding  or 
delaying  news  “in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  newspaper  cli¬ 
ents.” 

In  self-criticism,  the  commit¬ 
tee  recommended  to  NARND 
members  “the  proposition  that 
radio  news  has  been  riding  on 
news  provided  by  newspapers 
and  their  reporters  and  that  we 
accept  our  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
vide  news  as  well  as  broadcast 
it.” 


Pension  Plan 
Approved  for 
Gannett  Staff 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Board 
of  Directors  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  has  approved  a  pension 
plan  for  employes  of  Gannett 
newspapers  and  radio  stations, 
Frank  Gannett  announced  this 
week. 

“Employes  retired  from  our 
newspapers  have  been  paid  pen¬ 
sions  by  the  newspapers,”  Mr, 
Gannett  said.  “Additionally' 
our  employes  have  for  years 
had  a  profit-sharing  plan  which 
is  widely  known  and  acclaimed 
The  new  pension  plan— the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen — will 
provide  our  first  insured  pen¬ 
sions. 

“The  plan,  contributory  in 
principle,  will  be  a  wonderful 
step  for  all  of  us.”  Mr.  Gannett 
said. 

He  explained  that  a  detailed 
outline  is  being  prepared  for 
distribution,  probably  in  the 
near  future,  among  all  eligible 
to  participate. 

Miller  Is  Publisher 

Mr.  Gannett  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Paul  Miller 
as  publisher  of  the  Rochejter 
Times-Union.  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  editor. 

“I  shall,  of  course,  continue 
my  activities  not  only  in  the 
Times-Union  but  in  the  direc 
tion  of  all  our  newspapers.  No 
other  executive  is  affected  in 
any  way.”  Mr.  Gannett  said 
■ 

30  Pages  from  Denmark 

More  than  300  subscribers, 
mostly  Danish-Americans,  re 
ceived  a  30-page  International 
Air  Mail  Edition  of  the  Ber 
lingske  Tidende  this  week.  The 
new  weekly  edition  is  being 
flown  from  Copenhagen  to  New 
York  each  Sunday.  It  arrived 
one  day  late  this  week. 


Notes  from  the  Field 

Contracts  covering  “broad¬ 
casting”  rights  do  not  extend  to 
“television,”  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  Nov.  11  in  a 
dispute  over  boxing  telecasts. 

Cecil  Brown  began  an  11- 
country  air-tour  of  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  this  week  to  re¬ 
port  for  Mutual  on  the  people’s 
welfare.  He  planned  to  be  in 
Rome  for  the  Holy  Year  cere¬ 
monies  during  Christmas  Week. 

Some  18,000  square  feet  of 
space  in  the  New  York  Times 
building  is  being  fitted  out  for 
studios  of  WQXR. 

WMAR-TV,  operated  by  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers,  celebrated 
its  second  anniversary  on  the 
air  this  week.  Among  its  achieve¬ 
ments:  186  miles  of  film  cover¬ 
ing  3,000  news  stories  annually. 

After  two  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  by  the  Chronicle  Publishing 
Co.  and  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  KRON-TV,  San  Francisco, 
premiered  Nov.  15. 

Sales  of  television  sets  in  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  area  hit  8,190  in 
October  and  much  credit  was 
given  to  the  series  of  promotion 
ads  WBEN-TV  has  been  run- 
ing  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 


New  Tribune  Type 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  adopted  a  new  and 
larger  typeface  for  its  body,  go¬ 
ing  from  7  to  8  point  Regal  on 
a  9  point  slug  in  the  nws  col¬ 
umns.  Editorials  are  printed  in 
8  point  on  a  10  point  slug. 


Complete  Coverage  of 
News  in  PICTURES— 
to  Your  Office 
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Linage-Getting  Transit  Project  I 

.  ^  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 

Iq@C(S  VJTIVOH  Evening  News  has  obtained  per- 

a  mission  of  the  Common  Council 

Til  r^l|T^r«  to  use  part  of  a  city  street  to 

demonstrate  trolley  coaches. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Pooling  of  The  move  is  in  line  with  its 
ideas  by  60  advertising  men  and  long  campaign  to  better  transit 
women  at  the  Classified  Clinic  facilities.  The  News  will  spon- 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  sor  the  project  with  the  cooper- 
Publishers’  Association  here  ation  of  firms  engaged  in  manu- 
Nov.  6-7  resulted  in  several  facturing  trolley  coaches, 
suggestions  for  developing  ' 

“  Braak-  NOW  AugUStO 

fast”  in  which  a  paper  solicited 

copy  from  restaurants  opening  ITlOIll  wPcilcCl# 
at  4  a.m.  during  the  hunting  •  ■  »  ■■ 

“K  salllng  C  Chrtatmas  and  OperOtlOn 

New  Year’s  greetings  at  one  Augusta,  Ga. — Newspaper  ex¬ 
time;  also  Thanksgiving.  Christ-  ecutives  from  neighboring 
mas  and  New  Year  messages  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
one  package.  cities  and  a  number  of  leading 

The  soliciting  of  bowling  al-  business  men  attended  dedica- 
leys  to  place  their  scores  at  tion  ceremonies  Nov.  12  for  the 
classified  rate.  new  press  and  other  mechani- 

Having  display  advertising  so-  cal  equipment  on  which  the 
licitors  query  their  accounts  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Herald 
frequently  on  the  possible  need  are  printed. 

for  sales,  janitorial  or  part-time  Principal  speaker  was  Wright 
help.  Bryan,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 

T^e  granting  of  special  lower  Journal,  who  congratulated  the  ' 
rate  to  housewives  to  encour-  two  Augusta  newspapers  on  , 
age  use  of  newspapers.  their  progress  and  discussed  the 

The  use  of  a  seven-day  rate  responsibilities  of  the  press  in 
even  though  the  paper  is  only  a  democracy, 
published  six  days.  “What  benefits  one  part  of  the 

Hire  a  part-time  girl  or  Southeastern  states  benefits  us 
woman  to  solicit  ads  during  all,’’  Mr.  Bryan  said.  "While  di- 
the  morning  peak  period.  versity  of  opinion  is  a  healthy 

Develop  a  manifold  system  state  of  affairs,  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  taking  orders  and  preparing  to  see  newspapers  arranging  to 
the  bill  at  the  same  time  so  use  the  same  mechanical  equip- 
that  the  classified  staff  will  have  ment  to  give  the  public  better  i 
more  time  to  solicit  business,  service.” 

,  Master  of  ceremonies  in  the 

J  press  building  was  William  1 

Ldltor,  neinstated  s.  Morris,  publisher  of  the 

After  Protest.  Quits  chronicle.  PubHsherGlenn  Bos- 

of  tho  Herald  also  ad- ; 
Corner  Brook,  N^.  —  F.  B.  dressed  the  gathering, 
mint  *  l3t«''-"?anage-  Mr.  Morris  told  the  audience.  ^ 

ment  controversy  when  he  was  “Ours  is  not  the  largest  nlant 

as^^ft^^f^he  hf  week1*”iif*^  f*'*®  section,  but  we  feel  there  i 

o®"®  more  modern.  We  feel  I 
^  elabora-  t^is  merger  will  make  it  possible  I 

hon  Nov  4  he  had  resigned.  fo^  us  to  give  Augusta  better 
In  a  front-page  note  on  his  newsoaoers  God  grant  that  this  i 

had^rald'^fhat  in^  r^eL1ng'”fhe  always  print  the  news  ! 

edftor  U  had  not  Sen  "®nflu-  i 

S”  ^th^  The  Chronicle  published  a  140- 

note^'said  was  1hat^“th^nub-  f’®®®  edition  Sunday  following 

UJl»g  company  b?™  He«M  Sfc  con?rib'’J:  i 

Sidering  a  reorganization  of  i.ts  ^id  irthe  ^Hion  ' 

fhat 'Mr**Gill  had  requei^^e^  *^‘®®  ^®“^®  Newspaper  i 

instatement  until  such  Urn? J  a  Pr»nt>ng.Corp..  whose  principal 
managing  edUor  wa^  ap^ilnfed  ^ 

Mr.  Gill’s  discharge  was  fol-  ^  V  ^  Atlanta 

lowed  by  a  mass  meeting  of 

labor  and  veterans’  groups,  most  _ 

of  whom  are  employes  of  the 
Bowater  Paper  Co.,  which  has 
an  interest  in  the  Western  Star. 

The  protest  meeting  heard 

charges  that  Mr.  Gill  was  fired  There  must  be  a 

because  of  editorials  he  had  knows  how  to  w 

written  on  the  high  cost  of  liv-  stories  and  read  coj 

ing  and  profiteering  on  New-  for  the  right  man. 

^ .  west  coast.  The  ficatlons.  salary  ex 

^Is  hrS\  ‘ly-  Present  posltlc 

brought  on  the  dismissal. 

The  management  has  said  the  ^  evidence 

paper  would  “continue  with  ut-  J®*’- 

most  vigor  its  campaign  to  bring  „  , 
about  the  lowest  possible  living  -1<»1.>,  Editor  i 

cost  and  will  carry  on  as  a  free 
^11^*1  columns  open  at 

.  f™,®®  to  a  free  expression 
of  opinion.”  _ 
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There  must  be  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  write  feature 
stories  and  read  copy.  Good  pay 
for  the  right  man.  State  quali¬ 
fications,  salary  expected,  fam¬ 
ily.  Present  position  should  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  ability  to 
fill  Job. 

Box  t61.'>.  Editor  &  Publisher 


What  the  prosperity  of  the  Telephone  Company  means  to 
thousands  of  people  and  communities 


Your  Bell  rdephonc  Company  docs  more  than  provide 
good  telephone  service.  Directly  and  indirectly,  it  touches 
some  part  of  the  business  life  and  prosperity  of  almost  every¬ 
body  in  town. 

It  is  essentially  a  local  enterprise.  It  is  managed  by  home¬ 
town  people.  Its  employees  are  home-town  people.  In  your 
neighborhood— perhaps  on  your  own  street— are  also  people 
who  have  invested  their  savings  in  the  telephone  business. 

Matter  of  fact,  about  one  family  in  every  35  in  the  country 
has  someone  who  works  for  the  Bell  System  or  has  money 
invested  in  it. 

Many  more  people,  outside  the  telephone  business,  also 
get  some  part  of  their  livelihood  from  it.  Not  only  do  tele¬ 
phone  people  buy  from  hx;al  merchants  but  the  company 
itself  is  a  large  purchaser  of  IcKal  materials  and  supplies. 
Last  year,  Western  Llectric— the  manufacturing  unit  of  the 
Bell  System— bought  from  27,000  different  concerns  in  2800 
cities  and  towns. 

Since  the  war,  Bell  T  elephone  Companies  have  put  over 
$4,000,000,000  into  new  facilities.  This  money  has  been 
spent  to  improve  telephone  service  and  to  meet  heavy  post¬ 
war  deiuands.  It  has  meant  work  and  jobs  for  people  in 
many  lines. 

Your  telephone  company  wants  to  keep  right  on  moving 
ahead  .  .  .  improving  service,  making  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  prosperity. 

I'Titnre  progress  depends,  of  course,  on  adequate  tele¬ 
phone  rates.  Rates  arc  still  low  .  The  increases  granted  so 
far,  plus  those  now  requested,  arc  generally  far  less  than 
the  increases  in  most  other  things  in  recent  years.  They 
average  only  a  penny  or  so  per  call. 
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NEA  Convention 

continued  from  page  12 


ordinate  mechanical  research  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  fields. 

Orrin  Taylor,  Archbold  (O.) 
Buckeye,  stressed  the  value  of 
newspaper  public  relations  at 
the  community  level,  urging 
that  papers  take  time  and  space 
to  tell  their  readers  the  positive 
side  of  their  business,  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  rebuttal  to  all-inclusive  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  press. 

He  said  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers  are  preparing  a 
series  of  mats  for  use  in  news¬ 
papers,  stressing  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  press  at  the  local 
community  level. 

More  Farm  Revenue 

Dwight  Bannister,  Decorah 
( la. )  Journal,  told  how  weeklies 
can  make  farm  news  more  pro¬ 
ductive  by  featuring  those 
things  that  farmers  can  do  to 
increase  their  income.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  that  state  agricultural 
departments  furnish  weeklies 
with  advertising  layouts  which 
can  be  sponsored  by  infrequent 
local  advertisers,  such  as  banks. 
These  ads,  he  said,  can  deal 
with  topics  of  special  interest  to 
farmers,  such  as  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  are  more  effective  in 
display  form  than  as  publicity 
releases. 

Mr.  Bannister  also  asserted 
that  more  revenue  should  be 
available  to  weeklies  from  farm 
implement  and  feed  concerns, 
which  are  apparently  overlook¬ 
ing  the  pulling  power  of  the 
press  by  not  advertising  in 
weeklies  on  a  national  ba,sis 
like  the  automobile  industry 
does. 

Alan  C.  McIntosh,  Luveme 
(Minn.)  Star  Herald,  spearhead 
of  NEA’s  continued  drive  for 
a  weekly  representative  on  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
board,  explained  that  “ABC  pro¬ 
motion  can’t  be  a  one  way 
street.”  Citing  weekly  publish¬ 
er  peeves  with  ABC,  such  as 
lack  of  representation  on  the 
board,  records  too  complicated, 
etc.,  he  cautioned  publishers  not 
to  undervalue  their  ABC  mem¬ 
bership  and  to  realize  that  ABC 
is  trying  to  “meet  us  on  all 
these  points.” 

Mrs.  Irene  Bedard,  Hihbing 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  reported  that 
NEA’s  active  press  women  fa¬ 
vored  another  work  shop  ses¬ 
sion,  similar  to  the  one  held  at 
the  fall  meeting,  at  the  next  na¬ 
tional  convention.  Women  at¬ 
tending  their  own  roundtable 
session  discussed  many  mutual 
problems  profitably,  she  stated. 

Interest  in  Pictures 

Increased  interest  in  local 
news  pictures  was  evidenced 
during  the  discussion  of  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  ideas  led  by 
E.  H.  Pierce,  Jasper  (Ala.) 
Mountain  Eagle,  and  supple¬ 
mented  from  the  photography 
angle  by  John  Boyd,  Lowville 
(N.  Y.)  Leader.  Pierce  said 
that  some  weeklies  have  actu¬ 
ally  doubled  their  circulation 
by  introducing  local  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Boyd  discussed  the  kind 
of  equipment  needed  to  take 
pictures  that  make  for  sustained 
reader  interest  and  for  more 


effective  local  ads.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  one-man  engraving 
plants  for  weeklies  to  assure 
fast  reproduction  of  local  pic¬ 
tures. 

Aside  from  photography,  the 
only  excursion  into  the  editorial 
field  was  the  Saturday  luncheon 
address  on  the  growth  of  per¬ 
sonal  columns  by  John  M.  Hen¬ 
ry,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune.  Such  columns  have  in¬ 
creased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
during  and  since  the  war,  he 
said,  and  are  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  editorial  columns  in 
many  weeklies. 

A  survey  among  500  column¬ 
ists,  he  reported,  revealed  that 
their  primary  aim  is  to  amuse 
and  try  to  be  neighborly.  “They 
hope  they  are  witty,  and  they 
know  they  can’t  be  profound 
more  than  once  or  twice  a 
year,”  said  Mr.  Henry.  Such 
columns  strive  for  the  unusual, 
seek  to  be  warmly  personal,  op¬ 
timistic,  pleasant  and  clean  and 
aim  at  brevity  of  items,  he 
added. 

Personal  columns  are  one 
one  means  of  the  country  press 
regaining  its  editorial  influence, 
he  asserted.  “Such  columns  are 
exerting  more  editorial  influ¬ 
ence  by  boosting  community 
projects  and  deflating  things  the 
editor  doesn’t  like  without  the 
sting  of  editorial  column  com¬ 
ment,”  declared  Henry. 

■ 

Dumas  Elected 
Chairman  of 
Australian  AP 

Melbourne,  Australia  —  Sir 
Lloyd  Dumas,  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Adelaide 
Advertiser,  was 
elected  chair- 
man  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  at 
the  recent  an- 
n  u  a  1  meeting 
here. 

Sir  Lloyd  suc¬ 
ceeds  R.  A.  G. 

Henderson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald, 
who  will  be  one  Sir  Lloyd 
of  the  directors 
of  the  Association  in  the  coming 
year. 

During  the  meeting,  directors 
express^  concern  over  rising 
costs  of  the  operation,  which  in¬ 
creased  from  £205,000  in  1945- 
46  to  £227,000  for  the  year 
under  review.  They  agreed, 
however,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  rising  costs  appeared  in¬ 
evitable. 

Mr.  Henderson  reported  that 
the  association  with  Reuthers 
had  proved  very  successful,  with 
far-reaching  consequences  for 
all  of  Australia’s  newspapers. 

■ 

French  Honor  Gratke 

Boston — Charles  Gratke,  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  who  died  in  an 
airplane  crash  in  India  last 
July,  has  been  made  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
medal  was  presented  to  his 
widow  at  Armistice  Day  cere¬ 
monies. 


Fred  Kennedy  oi  Washington  re¬ 
ceives  a  plaque  from  Ed  Bemis, 
Colorado  Press  Association  man¬ 
ager,  honoring  him  as  a  co¬ 
founder  of  NAM. 

NAM  Urges 
Rural  Research; 
Miller  Elected 

Chicago — Members  of  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.,  adopted  a  resolution  favor¬ 
ing  more  research  in  the  com¬ 
munity  journalism  field  on  the 
part  of  schools  of  journalism, 
working  in  cooperation  with 
state  press  associations. 

Need  for  more  rural  research 
was  stressed  as  a  means  of  cre¬ 
ating  additional  national  lin¬ 
age  for  weeklies,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  NAM.  Some  state  associ¬ 
ations,  notably  Missouri,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  are 
already  doing  this  type  of  re¬ 
search,  such  as  the  current 
Missouri  weekly  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  density  study. 

Fred  W.  Kennedy,  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  was  given  a  plaque  in 
honor  of  his  long  service  in 
press  association  work  as  “dean” 
of  the  NAM.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Ed  Bemis,  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association,  past 
president  of  NAM. 

Larry  Miller,  Missouri,  was 
elected  president  of  NAM;  Vic¬ 
tor  Portmann,  Kentucky,  vice- 
president,  Stanford  Smith,  Geor¬ 
gia,  secretary-treasurer.  Elected 
to  the  board  were  Cranston 
Williams,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association:  Glenn 
McNeil,  Tennessee;  “Din”  Al¬ 
corn,  Montana,  and  Don  Eck, 
National  Editorial  Association. 

Stanford  Smith  of  Georgia 
Press  Association,  Atlanta,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  1950  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  observ¬ 
ance.  Scott  Greenwood,  Nebras¬ 
ka.  was  chosen  editor  of  the 
NAM  Roundtable  and  Carl  Zi- 
elke,  Wisconsin,  was  named 
treasurer  of  the  NAM  Service 
Bureau. 

■ 

Big  Food  Section 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel  published  its 
largest  exclusive  food  store  sec¬ 
tion  in  its  history  on  Oct.  27.  It 
was  the  24-page  National  Food 
Stores  tabloid  section,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  chain  mark¬ 
ing  its  50th  anniversary.  The 
section  had  24,100  lines  of  ads. 


Tennessean 
Charters  Packet 
For  TVA  Cruise 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Nath- 
ville  Tennessean  announced  this 
week  an  innovation  in  its  series 
of  chartered  trips:  A  vacation 
cruise  from  Nashville  to  Knox¬ 
ville  on  the  TVA  chain  of  lakes 

Silliman  Evans,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Tennessean 
completed  plans  to  charter  the 
Gordon  C.  Greene,  last  of  the 
old  style  river  packets,  for  the 
voyage,  starting  June  17.  The 
trip  will  be  made  as  part  of  the 
1950  Tennessee  Valley  Ho' 
cruise.  This  cruise  has  become 
famous  throughout  the  nation 
among  yachtmen  and  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  attract  as  many  as  100 
boats. 

The  Tennessean’s  football 
special  to  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge  rolled  out  here 
Nov.  3  as  the  biggest  special 
train  in  Nashville’s  railroad 
hLstorj'. 

Its  13  Pullman  cars,  two 
diners  and  club  car  carried  254 
fans  to  the  Tulane-Navy  game 
in  New  Orleans  and  the  Vander- 
bilt-LSU  game  in  Baton  Rouge. 
It  was  the  second  time  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  has  sponsored  a  foot 
ball  special  this  season.  The 
Vanderbilt-Georgia  Tech  special 
was  an  all-coach  train. 

■ 

Newsprint  Is  Used 
In  A-Bomb  Shelter 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  will  use  special  rolls  of 
newsprint  to  bulwark  atom 
bomb  shelters  in  Tribune 
Tower. 

In  a  full  page  article,  the 
Tribune  told  its  plans  to  protect 
employes  and  tenants  if  an  atom 
attack  should  ever  come. 

Scientists  studied  the  shelters, 
the  Tribune  said,  and  gave  this 
view:  “That  the  shelters  would 
afford  good  protection  against 
blast,  heat  and  radiological 
penetration  from  an  atomic 
bomb  explosion,  provided  the 
bomb  does  not  hit  within  a  cru¬ 
cial  radius.” 

An  ordinary  Tribune  news¬ 
print  roll  is  40  inches  thick  and 
weighs  1,800  pounds.  The  roll 
for  the  shelter  is  36  inches 
thick  and  weighs  1,500  pounds. 


Australasia 


If  Auifralla  and  Naw  Ilaaland 
li  within  tha  tphara  of  your 
pratanf  or  futura  buiinau  ae- 
tivitias,  road  Nowspapar  Naw* 
aach  month.  It  giva*  all^tha 
now*  of  advartising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial  radio 
from  "Down  Under." 


A  aamplm  eapr  wilt  be  ftaAr 
madad  am  raooaat 


jiTwSPAPER  NEWI 


(Ineorperatno  "AivenUina 

amd  “Advtriittr’t  MaaMj.  ) 

15  HoMHtea  Strart 
SYONIY  AUSTIAUA 

SubKrtptlen  rata  —  $1.00  par  ra*r 
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Jones  Ducks  Bullets; 
Goes  Wading  In  Korea 


By  Doris  Willens 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  foreign  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press,  talked 
to  premiers  and  presidents, 
revolutionists  and  soldiers, 
roiled  up  his  trousers  to  wade 
through  a  river  and  ducked 
bullets  during  a  seven-week 
tour  of  the  Far  East. 

The  latter  two  incidents  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  38th  parallel, 
which  divides  North  and  South 
Korea.  There  troops  from  both 
sectors  face  each  other  in 
trenches  some  500  yards  apart. 
That  Joe  Jones  wanted  to  see. 

Bores  Knees 

Accompanied  by  Col.  Ben 
Lim,  foreign  minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Mr.  Jones 
set  out.  To  get  to  the  trenches, 
it  was  necessary  to  ferry  across 
the  Imjin  River  and  wade  across 
the  last  few  yards  with  trousers 
hoisted  above  the  knees. 

Soon  after  they  got  to  the 
trenches,  a  voice  came  over  a 
loudspeaker  from  the  North 
Korean  side:  “Gentlemen,”  it 
boomed,  “why  should  you  be 
consorting  with  Americans  and 
showing  them  your  trenches? 
You  ought  to  work  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  Come  over  and 
join  us.” 

The  foreign  minister  trans¬ 
lated  and  Mr.  Jones  started 
scribbling  notes. 

“He’s  reading  from  a  script," 
commented  a  South  Korean  sol¬ 
dier.  Another  soldier  became 
impatient  and  fired  a  shot  in 
the  direction  of  the  trenches  on 
the  other  side  of  the  peaceful 
valley  that  is  the  “no  man’s 
land”  of  the  38th  parallel.  A 
volley  of  shots  came  back. 

Mr.  Jones  dived  into  a  trench, 
cracking  his  pipe  en  route. 

The  53-year-old  U.P.  veepee 
began  his  first  Far  Eastern 
jaunt  Sept.  23,  on  a  proving 
flight  of  a  Pan  American  Clip¬ 
per,  with  several  dozen  other 
newsmen.  He  left  the  junket 
in  Tokyo,  and  started  visiting 
with  correspondents,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  clients  and  just 
about  everyone  who  crossed  his 
path. 

Clients  he  saw  ranged  from 
the  Japanese  newspaper,  Mat- 
nichi,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  3.820.000  in  three  editions,  to 
the  Midway  Mirror,  a  four-page 
mimeographed  sheet  that  serves 
the  island  and  its  700  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Talked  with  MacArthur 

He  interviewed  Premier  Yo- 
shida  of  Japan.  President  Rhee 
of  Korea,  President  Quirino  and 
[at  that  time)  presidential 
hopeful  Laurel  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  He  talked  with  G«n. 
Douglas  MacArthur  (“but  it 
was  all  off-the-record,  which 
drove  me  mad,  because  he  had 
some  exceedingly  interesting 
things  to  say”). 

Wherever  he  went,  Mr.  Jones 
found  “lively,  active  American 
correspondents  who  are  cover¬ 
ing  stories  that  will  soon  be¬ 


come  much  more  important  to 
the  readers  in  the  United 
States.” 

In  Japan  he  found  keen,  no- 
holds-barred  competition  among 
the  many  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  and  discovered  no  barriers 
in  the  way  of  a  free  flow  of 
information  out  of  the  country. 
Internally,  there  is  still  a  cen¬ 
sorship  code  and  Japanese 
papers  are  forbidden  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  occupation  government. 

Censorship  Relaxing 

But  Japanese  editors  told  Mr. 
Jones  that  the  censorship  has 
been  relaxing  generally  since 
1945,  and  that  it  is  far  less  op¬ 
pressive  than  was  the  censor¬ 
ship  and  control  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  itself  before 
and  during  the  war. 

In  Korea  too,  he  found  no 
bars  to  the  press,  but  added 
that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  get  concrete  information 
from  government  officials. 

From  Korea  Mr.  Jones  went 
to  Hong  Kong,  where  many  cor¬ 
respondents  came  when  Canton 
and  Shanghai  were  captured  by 
the  Communists.  He  said  the 
U.P.  will  not  keep  its  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Communist  China 
“forever”  and  that  they  will 
gradually  move  out  unless  there 
is  a  prospect  of  their  being 
allowed  to  function. 

Mr.  Jones  continued  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Singapore,  and  then  to 
Batavia,  where  he  learned  that 
the  dozen  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  there  are  now  far  freer 
than  they  were  last  winter 
when  the  Indonesian  and  Dutch 
were  fighting. 

Other  stopping-off  places  for 
Mr.  Jones  were  Manila,  Guam, 
Midway,  Honolulu.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  the  Ozarks  (“to  visit 
my  mother  and  get  in  some  fish¬ 
ing”). 

■ 

So.  Carolina  Paper 
Fined  for  Contempt 

Florence,  S.  C. — Officials  of 
the  Florence  Times-Herald, 
weekly  newspaper,  have  been 
fined  S350  for  contempt  of  court, 
growing  out  of  an  editorial  page 
forum  letter.  Judge  R.  W. 
Sharkey  levied  the  fines  in 
Florence  County  Civil  Court. 

The  paper  printed  a  letter 
complaining  of  Judge  Sharkey’s 
injunction  restraining  officers 
from  stopping  Sunday  automo¬ 
bile  races  in  nearby  Lake  City. 

Judge  Sharkey,  ordering  the 
defendants  into  court,  said  he 
had  been  charged  with  corrup¬ 
tion  and  thereby  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  indignity. 

The  Anderson-Fowler  Print¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  printers  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  were  fined  $150,  and 
Marion  Fowler,  president,  was 
fined  $50.  Arthur  L.  Jones, 
under  whose  signature  the 
letter  appeared,  was  sentenced 
to  60  days  in  jail  and  fined 
$150.  However,  Judge  Sharkey 
suspended  his  sentence  and  the 
fine,  during  good  behavior. 


loseph  L.  lones, 
U.P.  executive, 
poses  offer 
woding  across 
Imjin  river  in 
Korea.  His 
companions 
are  Col.  Ben 
Sim,  left, 
foreign  minis¬ 
ter,  who  was 
carried  across, 
and  Willie 
Deiving,  PRO 
for  Korean 
government. 


ITU  Broaches  Pension 
In  Printing  Industry 


Los  Angeles — Pension  discus¬ 
sions  on  an  industry-wide  basis 
were  proposed  by  Woodruff 
Randolph,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  in 
a  message  to  the  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America  convention 
here  Nov.  15. 

Any  such  pension  must  be 
supplemental  to  the  union’s  es¬ 
tablished  system,  Mr.  Randolph 
specified.  He  suggested  co¬ 
administration  by  the  ITU  and 
employers. 

'Always  Ready’ 

“I  am  always  ready  to  discuss 
an  industry-wide  pension,”  Mr. 
Randolph  said,  “but  the  ITU  is 
in  better  condition  than  any 
other  union  on  pensions  with  a 
plan  established  over  40  years 
and  will  insist  upon  continuing 
this  system. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the 
industry  cannot  contribute  a 
portion  of  payroll  to  augment 
the  part  paid  by  the  ITU  mem¬ 
bership.  This  would  be  a  simple 
procedure.” 

He  said  he  doubted  this  would 
be  accepted  by  members  of  “an 
organization  not  accustomed  to 
dealing  on  a  national  basis.” 

Thomas  P.  Henry,  president. 
Union  Employers  Section  of 
PIA,  recommended  earlier  that 
PIA  “cooperate  with  those 
groups  which  believe  pensions 
are  a  public  responsibility,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  clear  in  any  law 
passed  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  social  se¬ 
curity  that  pensions  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  province  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.” 

( UES  later  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  Congress  to  exclude 
the  subject  of  retirement  pen¬ 
sions  from  the  scope  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  It  asked  print¬ 


ing  trades  unions  to  join  in  the 
petition. ) 

Any  pensions  granted  at  this 
time  will  represent  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  which  cannot  be 
passed  on  in  the  price  of  print¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Henry  declared. 

“Obviously,  industry-financed 
pensions  are  not  the  answer  for 
the  printing  industry,”  he  said. 

Newspaper  and  commercial 
labor  situations  were  compared 
by  Mr.  Henry  with  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  commercial  printers 
are  in  a  vulnerable  position. 

Newspaper  mechanical  labor 
costs,  he  said,  are  proportionate¬ 
ly  small  in  contrast  to  total  cost, 
and  the  newspaper  industry  is 
becoming  increasingly  concen¬ 
trated. 

“These  factors,”  he  remarked, 
“seem  to  have  influenced  pub¬ 
lishers’  thinking  on  collective 
bargaining  matters  so  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  unrealistic  demands 
is  lessened.”  He  expressed  the 
hope  publishers  would  re-ex¬ 
amine  their  position. 

Newspapers  will  begin  to  sub¬ 
stitute  cheaper  processes  “and 
perhaps  even  degraded  proc¬ 
esses  of  printing,  for  the  union 
policy  which  forces  uneconom¬ 
ical  manufacturing  costs  upon 
newspapers  will  inevitably 
cause  the  newspaper  to  shift 
to  other  processes,”  he  forecast. 
■ 

Money  Talks 

Port  Huron,  Mich.  —  Louis 
Weil,  publisher  of  the  Port  Hu¬ 
ron  Times-Herald,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  two  months  over¬ 
seas  and  is  gladly  responding  to 
all  requests  for  speeches,  but 
insists  he  be  paid  for  them.  ’The 
receipts  are  going  into  a  fund  to 
provide  Christmas  gifts  for  the 
children  of  the  victims  of  the 
concentration  camp  at  Dachau. 
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October  Usage 
Of  Newsprint 
Is  New  Record 

Consumption  of  newsprint  in 
October  by  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
broke  all  records,  rising  to  399,- 
262  tons — the  greatest  ever  re¬ 
corded  during  any  one  month.  It 
was  an  increase  of  4.6%  com¬ 
pared  with  October,  1948,  con¬ 
sumption  of  381,697  tons  and  an 
increase  of  17.7%  compared  with 
October,  1947,  consumption  of 
339,286  tons.  There  were  five 
Sundays  in  October,  1949,  and  in 
October,  1948.  and  four  Sundays 
in  October,  1947. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  declined  to  38  days’  supply 
for  the  average  of  all  daily 
newspapers  reporting  to  ANPA. 
This  is  a  drop  of  seven  days 
compared  with  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1949,  but  is  an  increase 
of  two  days'  supply  compared 
with  October,  1948. 

Newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  (not  including  Newfound¬ 
land)  during  October  amounted 
to  395,766  tons  and  shipments  to 
390,016  tons.  Production  in  the 
United  States  was  73,350  tons 
and  shipments  were  75,013  tons. 
The  output  in  Newfoundland 
was  39,885  tons  and  shipments 
were  43,023  tons,  making  a  total 
North  American  production  of 
509,001  tons  and  shipments  of 
508,052  tons,  compared  with 
continental  production  of  511,- 
769  tons  and  shipments  of  495,- 
686  tons  in  October,  1948. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
133,094  tons  more  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1949  than  in  the  first 
10  months  of  1948,  which  was  an 
increase  of  3.5%.  The  output  in 
the  United  States  was  21.829 
tons  or  3%  above  that  in  the  first 
10  months  of  1948;  in  Newfound¬ 
land  production  was  61,146  tons 
or  19.5%  greater,  making  a  total 
continental  increase  of  216,069 
tons,  or  4.5%  more  than  in  the 
tons. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at 
the  end  of  October  were  85,778 
tons  at  Canadian  mills.  13,502 
tons  at  United  States  mills,  and 
79,403  tons  at  Newfoundland 
mills,  making  a  combined  total 
of  1 '78,683  tons  compared  with 
177,734  tons  on  Sept.  30,  1949, 
and  147,980  tons  at  the  end  of 
October,  1948. 

■ 

4-Color  Ad  Run 
In  Minneapolis  Star 

Minneapolis  —  Four-color  re¬ 
production  of  original  Koda- 
chromes  were  used  in  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Nov.  15  for  the  first 
time  since  installation  of  new 
Goss  presses. 

John  Copeland,  production 
manager,  Charles  McGuire,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  and 
other  Minneapolis  Star  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  personnel  spent 
months  visiting  other  newspaper 
plants  to  study  color. 

Copper  engravings  were  made 
end  page  castings  were  then 
nickel  plated  for  durability  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  press  run. 


©bituarp 


Leslie  A.  Sloper,  66,  editor  of 
art,  music  and  theater  news  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  13,  at  Boston.  He  joined 
the  Monitor  staff  in  1919.  after 
working  for  papers  in  Boston, 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  well  as  the  bureau  of 
information  of  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment.  His  wife,  Margaret 
Lloyd,  is  dance  critic  for  the 
Monitor. 

William  F.  Byrne,  51,  for  23 
years  advertising  salesman  in 
the  New  York  office  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  Nov. 
13,  at  his  home  in  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Greener  Davis,  53, 
former  treasurer  of  the  old  PM, 
Nov.  12,  at  Montclair,  N.  J.  He 
had  previously  been  comptroller 
of  the  Baltusrol  Golf  Club, 
Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Charles  Sidney  Leyden,  61, 
columnist  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  and  News  Sunday 
Magazine,  Nov.  10.  He  became 
a  staffer  8  years  ago,  after  a 
varied  career  including  lawyer, 
municipal  judge,  postmaster,  a 
lieutenant  governor  on  an  Ala¬ 
bama  governor’s  staff  and  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  publisher.  His 
wife,  Louise,  is  radio  and  church 
editor  of  the  News. 

Donald  J.  Kelly,  28,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Laramie 
•  Wyo. )  Daily  Bulletin,  Nov.  7, 
of  a  cerebral  hemmorrhage.  He 
had  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  five  days  before.  Mr.  Kelly 
joined  the  paper  in  1946  as  a 
cub  reporter,  later  was  sports 
editor  and  news  editor. 

Reginald  B.  Sheldon,  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.) 
Recorder,  Nov.  11,  at  an  Amster¬ 
dam  hospital.  He  joined  the  Re¬ 
corder  in  1922  as  bookkeeper. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
’2  times — $.90  per  line 
'4  times — $.80  per  line 
•For  consecutive  insertions  of  same 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Ooant  approximately  five,  S  letter 
words,  one  line. 

ids  with  white  space  and/or  type  of 
)  pt.  cape  and  over  computed  on  agate 
neasure  basis  of  14  lines  per  column 
Inch. 

Count  four  words  for  box  number. 
No  abbreviations. 


There  is  en  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  on 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
added. 


/orms  close  Wednesday  noon. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
olease  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18’,  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 


Frank  P.  Sibley,  77,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
staff  since  1903,  Nov.  14,  at  his 
home  in  Somerville,  Mass.  He 
had  also  worked  for  the  Denver 
( Colo. )  Post,  Boston  Post,  and 
old  Boston  Transcript.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  active  work  in  1932, 
but  continued  to  write  for  the 
paper  from  hi^  home. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

NOTICE 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  Day  holiday, 
Classified  forms  will  close  Tuesday 
noon,  November  22nd,  for  the 
November  26th  Issue. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


experienced  newspaperman  wiahe* 
to  buy  part  interest  in  and  work  for 
a  daily.  Box  4574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$40,000  DOWN  payment  on  Mid-West 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okls. 
Hank  referenee. 


EOU  S.VLE:  EXCLL’SIV'E  county-seat 
daily  newspaper  in  Oklahoma.  This 
property  will  be  offered  for  sale  due 
to  health  reasons.  Excellent  rates  and 
good  business.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  newspaper  property  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  Do  not  answer  unless  you  can 
raise  a  minimum  of  $50,000  down  pay- 
ment.  Accompany  letter  with  bank 
references  or  other  financial  informa¬ 
tion  wliich  will  support  above.  Box 
4579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IP  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  newspspar 
properties  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  N.  and  S.  Dakota  or  Montana! 
you  will  do  well  to  investigate  Wayne 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and  integrity. 
Have  satisfactorily  closed  five  ds^i 
past  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  Bldt., 
Moorhead.  Minn. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _  i 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska.  South  | 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

•ADV’ANT.IGEOUS  buys  in  western 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  Asso- 
cistes.  Box  608.  Tiictimcari.  N.  Mex. 

WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
Downs  &  Co. 

1046  Washington.  Denver.  Colorado 

For  any  size  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

FLORIDA,  and  Southeastern  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  The  R.  H,  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 
Florida. _  _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  V.AN  BENTHUYSEN 
146  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  offering  your  SOUTHERN 
newspaper  for  sale,  let  me  discuss 
net  price,  financing,  and  capital 
gains  tax  with  you.  in  confidence 
and  without  obligation.  Newspaper 
Properties  Since  1935. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Building,  St.  Petersburg.  Pis. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


STEREO 

5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  furnace  with 
pump,  double  Margach.  water-coolsd 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metsl 
dump  truck. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 
22H",  AC  motor,  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  spout  with 
autocaster  and  autoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water-cooled  full  page  flat 
casting  box. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  AO. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 

THIS  29-year-oId  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  OABBERT 
3937  Orange  St..  Riverside.  Cal. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS;  Bailey- 
Krehhiel  Service.  Successors  to  Clyde 
II.  Knox.  216-19  Jonmal  Bldg.,  Salina, 
Kan.sas. 

★★  SOUND  investments  in  selected 
I’uhl.ealion  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  St.,  Sau  Francisco 
5,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


OREGON  WEEKLY — Grossing  $17,- 
OOO.  .Asking  $15,000.  Jack  L.  Stoll, 
Box  6408.  Los  .Angeles  16,  Calif. 


STA-HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER,  AC. 


DANIELS  CIRCULAR  PLANER,  AO. 


HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  S.AW.  AO. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


INTERTYPE,  newly  installed,  avail¬ 
able  through  merger;  Universal  model 
04m  No.  19238,  quadder.  4  molds, 
electric  pot.  Monomelt,  4  fonts  mats, 
8.  12.  18.  24  pf.  '/i  discount.  News- 
Record,  Neenah.  Wisconsin. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Tubular,  Rotary  and  Flatbed 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street 
New  York  City  18 


EXCEPTION.AL  group  of  community 
newspapers  in  Los  Angeles.  Modern 
well-equipped  plant.  Grossed  $67,000 
for  year  ending  June  30.  '49.  Due  to 
health  of  owner,  a  capable,  responsi¬ 
ble  publisher  can  buy  this  fine  prop¬ 
erty  for  $51,000  with  $10,000  down. 
J.  -A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  3570 

Frances  Avenue.  Venice,  Calif. _ 

EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS  we  issue  a 
new  Bulletin  of  Newspapers  For  Sale. 
Write  for  copy  of  latest.  MAY  BROS., 

B'nghamton,  New  York. _ 

GOOD  WEEKLY,  exclusive  in  its 
county,  well  equipped,'  making  money. 
$15,000  cash  will  handle.  Balance  easy 
terms.  A  growing  number  of  satisfied 
customers  testify  to  the  soundness  of 
my  plan.  I  will  handle  no  property 
nnless  I  believe  it  well  worth  the 
asked  price.  Owner’s  interest  protected 
by  never  divulging  to  prospect  any  in¬ 
formation  until  I  am  satisfied  he  baa 
the  necessary  money  and  means  busi¬ 
ness.  J.  B.  Snider,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Mississippi. 


CLOSING  OUT  EQUIPMENT  A’T  RE¬ 
DUCED  PRICES  due  to  building 
rental.  Rouse  band  saw  $3W,  11 
chases,  standard  cut-off  page  @  $3»- 
Monotype  material  machine  $l,«v- 
Royle  radial  arm  flat  router  $450.  Hoe 
stereo  saw  trimmer  $350.  Murray 
stereo  saw  trimmer  $375,  Goss  twin 
screw  flat  shaver  $475,  7-ton  gM  nw* 
stereo  furnace  and  canopy  $1.1W- 
Scripps  League,  531  Ist  Ave.  W.,  aeiv 
tie  99.  Wash.  _ 


5  #8  Linotypes 

Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypee 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 


NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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iffrHANlCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


FOR  SALE 

32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  22^"  cut  off.  AO  drlTe. 
complete  stereo  equipment. 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder, 
22H"  c“t  off.  AO  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 

4  UNIT  GOSS 

22J4"  cut  off.  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

22ti'  cut  off.  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

211^"  cut  off.  end  feed,  double  folder, 
AC  drive. 

GOSS  COMET  &  DUPLEX  PLAT  BED 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  -Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  T. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Addre.as:  “Shulpress  New  York” 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph. 
00  cy  AC  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel:  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width,  16-psge  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 
Waterbury  91.  Connecticut. 


4DNIT  GOSS,  2244  cut-off,  with 
Kohler  reels,  excellent  condition,  avail¬ 
able  in  March,  can  now  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Tacoma.  Wash.  Scripps 
League,  531  1st  Ave.  W.,  Seattle  99, 
Wash. 


MODEL  5  HIGH  base  Linotype,  serial 
No.  13127.  This  includes  Margach 
feeder,  motor,  gas  pot.  Delivery  after 
January  1,  1950.  to  make  room  for 
larger  machine.  Write  Mr.  H.  J.  Som- 
merer,  Beacon-News,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

Ten  fonts  9  pt.  Caledonia  Linotype 
mats,  italic  witb  caps  and  small  caps. 
One  font  9  pt.  Caledonia  Linotype 
mats  with  boldface.  The  Daily  Com 
pass.  164  Duane  St..  New  York  13 
N.  Y. 


GOSS  PRESSES 

1 — Goss  octuple  with  %  color  deck, 
2  new  high  speed  heavy  duty  fold¬ 
ers,  24,000  per  hour,  75  HP.  motor 
drive,  23-9/16  paper  cut-off,  sheet 
width  to  75  inches,  extra  color 
fountain,  compensators,  gears  to 
reverse  the  first  impression  cylin¬ 
der  top  deck. 


8— Goss  octuple  with  %  color  deck, 
36.000  per  hour,  75  HP.  single 
motor  drive,  23  9/16  paper  cut-off, 
sheet  width  to  75  inches. 


octuple  with  one  extra  plate 
cylinder  for  color.  Press  geared 
24.000  per  hour.  75  HP  two  motor 
21%*  cut-off.  sheet  width  to 
<0  inches.  Gears  to  reverse  the 
first  impression  cylinder  top  deck. 


®®"'Plete  commercial  plant  in 
Chicago  Loop  with :  8  Automatic 
Cylinders,  6  Job  Auto- 
msrtlcs,  2  Linotypes.  2  Cutters,  2 
Folders,  other  equipment.  Lease 
available.  Bargain. 


MODEL  E.  DUPLEX  newspaper  press 
and  Model  8  Lintoype.  Both  excellent. 
Make  cash  offer.  Eastern  Shore  News, 
Onancock,  Va. _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  (Wood).  21  inch 
column  X  1544'inch  with  2244'iuch 
cut-off.  Good  buy  lor  quick  saie.  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, _ 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  25006, 
in  daily  operation.  Three  magazines, 
3  sets  of  mats,  $2,500.  Available  30 
days.  Also  5  other  magazines  $100 
each.  The  County  Review,  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

GOSS  28  PP.  ‘‘Straightline”  3  deck 
press  with  COLOR.  2244"  cut-off, 
electrical  and  sterotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  0.  Heffel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15. 
FOR  S.ALE  Goss  Mat  Roller  45-C  re¬ 
built  and  guaranteed,  with  new  2- 
speed  AC  motor. 

THE  MEZO  STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

THREE  HOE  UNITS.  23  9/16*  cut 
off  with  double  folder  and  C-H  Drive 
Geared  for  32.000  per  hour  produc 
tion  with  double  plating.  This  ennin 
ment  is  presently  in  use  but  will  be 
available  approximately  March  31st 
If  interested  write  Edmonton  Joums' 
Edmonton.  Alberta,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE 

24-Page  Hoe  Web  Newspaper  Press 
Single  Deck — 2  Plates  Wide. 
23-9/16*  sheet  cut. 

With  half-page  Polder,  delivering 
7.500  to  10.000  per  hour 
Good  Condition-Immediately  Available 
With  complete  Stereotype  Equipment 
For  further  details; 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc 
Stamford.  Conn. 


GOSS  45-B  DRY  Mat  Roller:  Duplex 
Tuhiilar  Caarting  Box;  Model  *‘S” 
Form -0-Scorch :  Hoe  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box  for  21%”  sheet  cut;  Goss 
Curved  Stereo.  Plate  Shaver;  Goss 
two-platen  motor  driven  Steam  Table, 
gas  fired:  Hoe  full  pg.  Plat  Plate 
Shaver  with  micrometer  adjustment: 
Hoe  radial  arm  FHat  Router;  1.  2% 
and  4-ton  Stereo.  Metal  Pots,  with  or 
without  pumps;  No.  8  Hoe  Electrotype 
Metal  Furnace.  2.400  Ihs.  capacity 
with  hacking  stand  and  conveyor:  32* 
38*.  40*  and  44*  Automatic  Power 
Paper  Cutters;  Heavy  Duty  Power 
Baler.  350  lbs.  capacity:  Stereotype 
Chases,  both  new  and  used;  NEW  Hall 
Form  Tshles,  Send  for  current  list. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc..  120 
West  42nd  St..  New  York  18.  (Plant 
at  Stamford.  Conn.) 

16  PAGE  WALTER  SCOTT  PRESS 
including  complete  stereo  equipment 
and  mat  roller.  Ideal  for  small  news¬ 
paper  and  circular  printing.  Now  in 
daily  newspaper  use.  Prints  color  on 
four  pages.  Single  plating  on  all  but 
6  and  10  page  runs  for  economical 
operation.  We  are  building  and  wiT 
put  in  new  equipment  about  Febrnarr 
1.  Present  lease  expires  in  April.  Mnst 
dispose  of  this  equipment  at  reason¬ 
able  price  soon.  If  interested  write  or 
wire  St  once.  W.  .7.  Mtseett.  Suffolk 
News-Herald.  Suffolk.  Virginia. 

“COPPER”  Stereotype  Saw  Trim¬ 
mer,  rolling  table  style  RSCS,  like 
new,  $600. 

A-3  TVim-O-Saw  w-ith  Router  and  Jig 
attachment,  rebuilt.  $495. 

Hammond  R-3  model  Radial  Router, 
rebuilt.  $375. 

KALAMAZOO  Printing  Machinery  Co., 
Inc.,  1523-29  North  Burdick  St.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

GOSS  4  UNIT  PRESS 
2244"  cut-off,  AO  drive,  reels,  color 
cylinder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


SURPLUS 

SALE 

NOV.  15  THRU  DEC.  15,  1949 

Every  item  in  this  listing  has  been  , 
earmarked  SURPLUS  only  because 
we  have  2  or  more  in  stock.  However, 
each  has  been  REDUCED  considerably 
— WRITE  or  PHONE  at  once  for 
prices  and  then  compare. 

ITEM  CONDITION 

GOSS  CURVED  PLATE 

CASTER  . Very  Good 

HAMMOND  EASY  KASTER 

No.  3.  six  col.,  gas . Rebuilt 

FULL  PAGE  OSTRANDER 
SEV.MOUR  CASTING 

BOX  . Good  Sliape  I 

18  X  2  4*  HOE  CASTING  i 

BOX.  with  sliell  bars.. Good  Shape  | 
18  X  27*  CASTING  BOX 

with  bars,  sturdy . Very  Good 

STEREO.MASTER  FL.VT  CASTER 

12  X  18  Cast  . Rebuilt 

RELIABLE  STEHEOTYPER 

Model  4.V,  gas  heat.  .  .  .Good  Shape  { 
HOE  .MONO— RAIL  TRIM- 

.MING  MACHINE,  24x24" ..  Rebuilt  , 
WM.  LLOYD  TRIM.MER  I 

Standard  Equipment  . Fair 

18  X  30"  HOE  (DVNIELH) 

ROTARY  PLANER  .  .  .  Runs  Good 

GOSS  CURVED  PLATE 

PL.VNER  . Good  Shape 

19  X  32*  WESEL  ROUGHER 

with  motor . Rebuilt 

FULL  PAGE  OSTRANDER 

Flat  Plate  Shaver  . Rebuilt 

FULL  PAGE  HOE  NO.  5 

FLAT  PLATE  SHAVER. Very  Good 
GOSS  FLAT  PLATE 

SHAVER,  Twin  Screw.. Good  Shape 
ECONOMY  HAND  MAT 

ROLLER.  19  X  24*.  dry ....  Rebuilt 
HAMMOND  HAND  MAT 

ROLLER,  14  X  24"  bed.  .Very  Good 
HAMMOND  MAT  SCORCHER 

12x17%*  3  heat  cont . Excellent 

HAM.MOND  MAT  DRYER 

14  X  20*,  -AC  heater . V-l  Shape 

HU.MIDOR  23x15x7" 

with  drying  paper . Very  Good 

GOSS  CURVED  PLATE 

REVELER  . Good  Shape 

BONNET  &  BROWN  5  Col. 

CASTI.NG  BOX. 

with  pot  . Works  Good 

THE  M.  L.  ABRAMS 


Company 


Tf^MPI^IMC  LINOTYPE,  mixer,  gas  pot,  serial 

I wivi riSlINo  40.826,  two  main  magazines,  two  aux- 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  QOMPANY  '’'“'■y.  two  molds,  no  mats,  AO  motor, 
770  C  ri.L  Cl  ^L-  CM...  *2,000  f.o.b.  For  a  good  buy  ALL- 

0,  Liark  M.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois  W.AYS  —  contact  Printers  Trouble 
Shooter,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  1949 


1639  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  O. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  2244"  cutoff, 
also  Pony  parts  to  change  over  to 
either  22h"  or  23  9/16"  with  vacuum. 
Tubular  2  to  1  complete  deck,  extra 
roll  arms.  Tubular  metal  pot  with 
pump,  casting  box,  Form-O-Scorch. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 


MISCEUANEOUS  FOR  SALE 

CLASS  AD  TAKERS  DESKS 


Due  to  merger  of  Indianapolis  New. 
and  Star  there  is  available  12  clasaifled 
telephone  desks,  grouped  6  on  a  aide 
glass  divisions,  glasi  tops,  cut  ont  foi 
telephone  100  key  box  equipment  and 
dial,  3  years  old.  walnut,  each  dee) 
size  42%  by  26,  35  inches  high.  Pric 
$550.00. 

Write  W.  C.  Worcester 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Indians 


FOR  SALE:  SALTZMAN  5  by  7  en¬ 
larger.  excellent  condition.  MU  2-8730 
Ext.  72.  New  York  Oity. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CoT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installationa 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif 


WALLMAN  Se  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford,  Ill.  Alton,  III. 

Ph.:  3  4164  Ph.:  2-17‘29 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  disjiiantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspai^r  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preaaaa 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  50,  60  or  100 
H.P.  Motor  and  Press  Control  Board, 
A.  C.  Current.  Box  No.  4537,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

W.4NTED  TO  BUY :  Single  or  double 
width  Hoe  or  Goss  Press,  21%  or 
21%  cut-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box 
No.  4535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

16  TO  32  page  press  complete  irith 
stereo  equipment.  Good  condition. 
Give  details  and  price.  Sun-Star, 
Merced,  California. 


WANTED 

Rofary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
_ Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 _ 

HOE  OR  GOSS  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller  with  Alternating  Current  Elec¬ 
trical  Equipment.  Box  4600,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

PUBLISHER  W,ANTS  press,  single 
width,  semiplate,  lour  or  five  units, 
2244"  cut-off,  AC  drive  with  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Box  4591,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY;  One  Finishing 
Cylinder  for  holding  stereotype  plates 
to  bo  trimmed.  Press  Cylinder  sixe 
1454";  Paper  Cut-off  2244".  Pittsfield 
Eagle.  Pittsfield,  M.assachusetts. _ 

WANTED 

Kellogg  keyboard  in  good  condition. 
Box  4.593.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WE  HAVE  outgrown  our  flatbed  press 
and  are  interested  in  a  used  Rotary 
press,  preferably  16  pages  and  not  too 
old.  *rhe  Transcript,  Norman.  Okla. 

WANTED— TWO  fairly  late  models 
typesetting  machines;  must  be  good 
running  machines  and  cast  a  good  sing. 
Wm.  Fitzgerald,  23  Sheffield  Rd.,  Ros- 
lindale  31,  Mass, _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY— One  4-page  unit 
for  a  one  to  one  Duplex  Tubular 
Press.  Write  Manchester  Herald,  Man- 
’heater.  Conn.  _ 


WANTED 

8  page  Gosa  Cox-O-Type  Model  A  or  E 
Duplex. 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

We  need  these  presses  immediately. 
Advise  details 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTKD  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double 
Hoe  or  Goes  folder,  21^  or  21% 
Out-off.  Box  No.  4536,  Editor  ti  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  psges 
wide).  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  (or  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


WANTEJ) — FLATBED  AND  ROTARY 
PRESSES.  Any  make.  Mat  rollers.  All 
kinds  of  stereotype  equipment.  Lino¬ 
type  and  Intertype  machines. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 

503 — 4th  Are.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BOOKS 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

New  101-page  book,  "Hov  to  Write 
Used  Gar  Ads  that  Bring  Mors  Buy¬ 
ers,”  rereals  suecess-prored  methods, 
fires  farts  inraluable  in  contacting 
Used  Car  dealers.  Baaed  on  10-year 
study  by  Bradford  Wyckoff  &  Howard 
Parish.  “Authors  know  subject  well,” 
says  Bob  Finlay,  Automotire  News 
editor.  “Well  worth  $4.05,”  says  John 
Mnnn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  Packard  dealer  used 
one  idea  for  2-week  campaign  selling 
$20,000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today  I 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adrer- 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miami  82,  Fla. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISHED  book  publisher  seeks 
associate  with  capital  who  desires  to 
learn  profession.  Excellent  reputation 
among  critics  and  book  trade  for  su¬ 
perior  publications.  $35,000  to  $50,- 
000  needed.  Box  4547,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURES 


MEANINGFUL  EDITORIALS 

PUT  LIFE  In  your  Editorial  Page. 
Working  Editorial  Writer,  20  years’ 
experience,  widely  reprinted,  just  freed 
of  executive  duties.  I  can  now  write 
exclusive,  readable  editorials,  includ¬ 
ing  locals,  on  salary  for  limited  clien¬ 
tele,  desiring  quality.  Box  4525,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RELIGIOUS  FEATURES 
Bible  Stories,  Sunday  School  Lesson, 
Popular  Hymn  Stories,  Do  You  Know 
That.  Religious  Features,  1203  Lafay¬ 
ette  Parkway,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


“WHO’S  THIS  MAN!”  Unique  quis 
featuring  thumbnail  biographies  of 
famous  personalities.  Teat  reader 
response  (or  one  month  free.  Books 
Ltd.,  4708  Oass  Ave.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


SPECIAL-SERVICES 


JOB  HUNTING? 

Need  personal  help! 

GENE  NASH 

PUBLISHING  and  ADVERTISING 
Job  Consultant  and 
Job  Campaign  Specialist 
20  E.  35  St.,  New  York.  MU  6-7344 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-salesman, 
national  training  desirable,  on  Illinois’ 
top  weekly  newspaper.  Able  to  direct 
help.  Give  references  and  salary.  Box 
4581,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Salesman. 
Top-flight  salary  to  top-flight  man. 
Write  Wayne  Moores,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


NEED  SALESMAN  to  open  classified 
department  on  large  midwest  weekly 
newspaper.  Salary  or  salary  plus. 
Write  Box  4582,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Midwest 
newspaper  of  16,000  in  town  slightly 
less  than  20,000  has  opening  for  hard 
worker  to  direct  staff  of  five.  No  high 
pressure  selling  required.  Someone 
who  knows  merchandising,  who  can 
write  good  copy,  make  layouts  and  be 
a  good  personal  producer.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  4578,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.ARE  YOU  the  classified  manager  de¬ 
siring  position  paying  excellent  salary 
plus  bonus  on  increase!  Evening 
daily  over  25,000  circulation.  Less 
than  50  miles  from  New  York.  Give 
references  and  full  particulars.  Box 
4520,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
.4GEK — Prefer  young  woman  who  has 
had  thorough  training  in  classified  and 
who  is  a  good  sales  person.  Chance 
to  make  an  outstanding  record.  Earn¬ 
ings  commensurate  with  demonstrated 
ability.  Write  H.  F.  Bailey,  Adrian 
Daily  Telegram,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

WANTED:  Man  with  successful  clas¬ 
sified  management  experience  to  head 
potential  new  classified  agency  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Finest  references  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Box  4583,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  —  EASTERN  DAILY 
neaspaper  needs  advertising  solicitor 
under  fifty  with  vigor  and  imagination 
with  5  years  or  more  experience  in 
display  selling.  Chance  to  head  de¬ 
partment.  Write  box  4510,  Editor  A 
Publisher  giving  full  resume  career, 
salary  required,  etc. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 


WANTED 


Newspaper  artist  competent  to  di¬ 
rect  metropolitan  newspaper’s  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  instruct  younger  art¬ 
ists.  Must  not  be  older  than  40. 
Write  Box  4617,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  full  experience.  Arrangements 
for  interview  will  be  made. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Immediate  opening  for  expe¬ 
rienced  man  on  combination  newspa¬ 
per  in  Southwest.  Real  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Write  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  including  references.  All 
replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  4505, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MAN.AGER  for  month¬ 
ly  periodical  specialising  on  Interna¬ 
tional  news.  State  age,  experience, 
salary.  Address  Circulation,  7023  Em- 
pire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

CIRCULATION  man,  medium  Kansas 
town,  must  double  in  farm  news.  Must 
have  car.  Box  4614,  Editor  A  Fub- 

lisher, _ _ 

E.VSTERN  SUNDAY  Newspaper  re¬ 
quires  experienced  circulation  man 
capable  promoting  circulation  through 
carrier  organisation.  Circulation  in¬ 
crease.  only  responsibility.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  complete  job  resume,  past  results, 
ago  and  marital  status.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  for  right  man.  Box 

4r>8.5.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  M.\N  experienced  in  circula¬ 
tion — mail,  carrier  promotion,  wanted 
to  take  charge  of  department  on  p.m. 
daily  of  6,200  in  northern  Indiana; 
good  chance  to  prove  ability,  acquire 
permanent  location.  Give  salary  need¬ 
ed.  other  facts  first  letter.  Box  4539, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WAITTCD-EDITORIAL 


CALIFORNIA  small  daily  wants  news¬ 
man  with  2  to  5  years  experience  for 
sports  and  city  beat.  Snn-Star,  Merced. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  for  general 
assignment,  rewrite,  by  large  New  Jer¬ 
sey  weekly.  Give  background,  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  letter.  Box  4590,  Editor  & 

Publisher, _ 

GOOD  LEG-MAN'  and  reporter  who 
can  write  well  on  near  Chicago  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Give  recommendations, 
experience,  salary.  Box  4580,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

WANTED:  Reporter,  experienced 

hard-hitting  writer,  for  daily  newspa¬ 
per  capable  of  getting  the  news  and 
with  courage  to  carry  it  under  his  by¬ 
line.  Write  Box  4577,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


GENERAL  FOREMAN— efficient  low- 
cost  producer  fur  well-equipped  North 
Jersey  5M  semi-weekly  with  job  de¬ 
partment.  Union  Shop.  Box  4613,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

JOURN’EY'MAN  Stereotypers.  PerBia- 
nent  positions  available.  Write,  call 
or  wire  Stereotype  Foreman,  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Ll.NOTYPE  .MACHINIST  qualified  to 
take  care  of  8-machine  plant  and  ma¬ 
terial  maker.  Plant  on  Long  Island. 
Box  4.522.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

managing  EDia'OK,  33.  exp^TIiSi^i 
iu  dt‘pariment«a  »eekM  ttUminUtrB- 
live  position  on  daily.  Hard  worker 
eflicient  organiser,  ideas.  Box  4666' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
.Vvailable  Jan.  1st.,  for  25M  to  lOOM 
newspaper.  25  years  experience,  ezcsl- 
lent  record,  complete  knowledge  all  ds- 
partments.  Age  44,  family,  now  sm- 
ployed  11th  year  present  position.  Pr«. 
ter  salary-bonus  arrangement.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  greatly  appreciated. 
Write  Box  4586,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

advertising  space  SALESi^ 

17  years  experience  selling  clatiiiled, 
display  and  retail.  Experienced  in  ali 
phases  of  advertising,  also  layout. 
Louis  Rosenthal,  1687  St.  Johns  Place! 
Brooklyn,  SLocum  6-2910. 

AD  MANAGER  OR~  SALESMAN 
Looking  for  a  linage  booiter!  I'm 
your  man.  5  years  experience  local, 
national  and  clasaifled.  Daily  and 
Weekly.  Eager,  ambitious  and  30  with 
plenty  of  ideas.  Single.  Prefer  East. 
Car.  Box  4596,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  Web  Pressmen.  Per¬ 
manent  positions  sTsilsble.  Write,  call 
or  wire  Pressroom  Foreman,  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WANTED:  TWO  Linotype  Operators 
for  “31.”  ”32’'  Ad  Machines,  $1.90 
per  hour — night  work,  good  working 
conditions,  paid  vacation,  bonus,  etc. 
Contact  J.  Q.  Holder,  Siipt.,  Southern 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Hot  Springs,  Ar 
kansas. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


PATIO  HOUSE 

Bring  your  writing  problems  to  Man¬ 
hattan’s  NEW  CREATIVE  CENTER. 

Lectures,  Open  Forums.  Consultation. 
Fiction,  Plays,  Radio,  Scenarios, 
Research,  Trsnsistiong,  MS  Typing. 

225  r.  51st  St.,  N.Y.C.  22.  PL.  9-6682 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klauaner,  130  E.  40  St..  N.Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  director  39.  College 
graduate.  20  years  experience  selling, 
directing  daily  advertising  staff.  Also 
owned-published  own  weekly.  Advertis¬ 
ing  director,  salesman,  management 
'nb  wanted,  good  dally  or  weekly  with 
future.  Box  4503,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING — General  Manager,  10 
years  experience  on  dailies  5  to  8,000 
circulation.  Know  all  departments. 
Strong  record  on  building  new  busi¬ 
ness,  increasing  revenues.  Able  organ¬ 
izer,  efficient,  cost  conscious.  College, 
family.  Desires  position  with  future. 
Midwest  preferred.  Box  4601,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  after  Jan.  1  to  any  pub¬ 
lisher  looking  for  hard-working  ex¬ 
ecutive  is  42-year-old  all-around  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  was  Pulitzer  prize 
winner  in  news  end  and  who  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  value  to  those  ap¬ 
preciating  sound  business  judgment 
and  resourcefulness.  East  preferred 
but  will  go  anywhere.  Box  4603,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  will 
take  salary  cut  to  learn  business  and 
administrative  aspects  of  publishing 
while  working  on  ■  editorial  ataff. 
Princeton  (Magna  Cum  Lande)  MS 
Columbia  University  Journalism.  Box 
4575,  Editor  A  -Pablisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER- Broad  ex¬ 
perience  all  phaaes  graphic  arts:  Prac¬ 
tical  printer  to  head  of  production 
New  York  book  pnblisher;  in  last  po¬ 
sition  saved  pnblisher  snnnally  more 
than  salary  by  new  sources  supply. 
Available  now.  Box  4605,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  AD  MAN,  '25  years  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  to  advance  himself. 
New  York  State  or  New  England! 
Good  layout  and  copy  man  who  caa 
sell  and  service  accounts.  Beat  of 
character  and  business  refereneei. 
Available  on  2  week  notice.  Write  Box 

4548,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

G.AL  FRIDAY — Experienced  newtps- 
per  advertising,  research,  radio  copy, 
fashion.  Original  ideas.  Collie  grad. 
Free  to  travel.  Box  4563,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

SPACE  SALES  OR  MANAGER.  13 
years  Retail,  National.  Last  6  with 
New  York  daily,  also  rep  firm.  Knows 
Midw'est.  College,  married.  Box  4612, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


THEORA  W.  Croaby,  Cuero,  Texis, 
sells  Special  Pages,  Editions,  any¬ 
where.  Car.  References.  15  years  ex¬ 
perience. 


WIDE  experience,  feature  writing, 
radio,  copy,  export,  fluent  Spanish, 
German,  French.  Will  re-locats.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  interesting  job. 
Single,  male,  thirty.  Box  4533,  Mi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CARTOONISTS _ 

COMBINATION  EDITORIAL  CAR¬ 
TOONIST  and  PRO.MOTION  MAN. 
You’ve  seen  his  reprinted  dally  car¬ 
toons  and  ads  regularly.  Present  con¬ 
nection  dates  back  to  1931  as  one-man 
cartoonist  arid  promotion  department 
creating  ideas,  copy  and  compiling 
market  data  for  big-name  organiis- 
tion.  Available  3  weeks  notice.  Box 

4562.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  Powsrfnl 
■dess  and  execution.  Widely  reprinted, 
lox  4455,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  — Young, 
aggressive,  experienced  little  merchant, 
dealers,  motor  routes,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  direct  mail,  establishing  new 
routes  and  territories.  Desires  (nil 
charge,  permanent  connection.  South, 
West.  Available  immediately.  Plj^ 
write  or  wire  Box  4541,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  traveling  representa¬ 
tive,  twenty  years  experience  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers,  available  now.  Box 
4551,  Editor  A  Publisher^ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CORRESPONDENTS 


AVAILABLE  as  editorial  correspond¬ 
ent  for  any  and  all  trade 
ing  news  coverage  of  Hartford,  ton^ 
and  vicinity.  Young  man  with  an 
lance  and  eolumning  backgronno. 
Work  on  assignment  or 
baeuB.  Box  4607,  Editor  A  Publuhtf; 
JOHN  D.  STANARD.  I>rawer  15^ 
OhattA&oofa  1,  Taon.  Ph.: 

TraTels  8<mthern  States  regultrty* 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED-EDITORIAL 


A  NATIVE  New  York  City  new(i>aper 
•nd  publio  rrlatione  man  is  available 
for  special  New  York  aasianmenta  in- 
cIudinK  personal  representation.  Writs 
Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A,  S-YE-AR  NEWSMAN.  U.P.  and  Daily. 
After  eventual  CE  or  ME  spot.  Take 
rewrite-reporter  to  understudy.  BJ, 
young,  prefer  West.  Box  4616.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


\  WOM.VN  WITH  A-1  metropolitan 
experience — a  medal  for  journalism — 
who's  been  free-lancing  and  hitting 
the  national  msgaaines — is  looking  for 
a  job  again.  Any  offer  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4618,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


able  city  editor  Chicago  suburban 
weekly  seeks  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  on  daily  in  town  of  50,000  to 
150,000.  Third  year  in  present  spot. 
Good  background  sports,  politics.  26, 
married,  mature.  Box  4550,  Editor  4 
Publisher, 


able,  Yale  vet  seeks  New  York  edi¬ 
torial  post.  Experience  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Can  handle  desk,  wire,  reporting. 
Top  references.  Will  take  good  maga 
line  offer.  Phone  SOuth  8-6255. _ 

accurate  reporter — DESKMAN. 
Native  New  York  City;  20  years  on 
dailies,  all  beats.  Active,  healthy, 
sober.  Good  background,  3  languages, 
versatile  writer;  veteran.  Anywhere 
U.  8.  Box  4567,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ace  REWRITEMAN,  best  feature 
writer,  crack  reporter,  atomic  expert, 
12  years  (six  Washington)  newspa¬ 
pers,  press  association,  radio.  Box 
4477,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


BEGINNER 

Two  months  daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  College  grad,  can  use  news 
earners,  want  spot  with  lots  of  work. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  4524,  Editor  4 
Publisher.  _ 


COLLEGE  grad,  22,  wishes  to  train  as 
deikman  in  New  England  or  New  York 
State.  Can  double  as  reporter.  Robert 
Sherer,  8  Montana  St.,  Roxbury  21. 
Mass.  _ 

COLLEGE  grad,  22,  seeks  editorial  or 
reportorial  job  requiring  intelligence 
and  mature  judgment.  Can  make  up 
for  limited  experience  by  speed  in 
learning  and  adaptability.  Box  4604, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Seeks  position  on  small 
daily.  Experienced  in  handling,  or¬ 
ganising  local  news,  wire  desk,  make¬ 
up,  photo  department  and  public  re¬ 
lations.  Now  employed.  Write  Box 
4584,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR  DESK-REPORTER  or  combi¬ 
nation  small  daily  can  increase  cir¬ 
culation.  Write  Room  37  at  831  Maple 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 


EDITORIAL  WORK  HORSE — Write, 
^it.  layout  production,  photo  scripts, 
ideas.  12  years  experience.  Excellent 
for  new  msgsxine,  house  organ.  29, 
college,  ex-editor  top  publishing  house. 
Seeks  opportunity.  Box  4610,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EDITOR  (4.50.000  ABC  luagnzine), 
experienced  daily  sports  editor,  report- 
copy  desk;  H.V  w-ith  grad  work  in 
public  relations;  28.  marled,  available 
immediately.  Box  4560,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORUL 


FEATURE  writer  and  photographer; 
daily  and  magazine  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Box  4570, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


GENERAL  assignments  reporter — 8 
years  experience  California  and  Texas 
metropolitan  dailies.  Single.  Anywhere. 
Box  4611,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

MlSSUUKi  journalism  grad,  25.  sin¬ 
gle,  one  year  U.P.  experience.  Any¬ 
where.  Box  4509,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  journalism  grad,  January, 
1950,  seeks  start  on  daily  or  magazine 
anywhere.  Majored  in  reporting  and 
copyreading.  Have  BA  in  sociology 
and  secondary  major  economics  Bnf- 
falo  University.  25,  single,  healthy. 
Seymour  Rasnick,  211  South  Eighth, 
Columbia,  Mo. 


NEWS  OR  SPORTS— Small  town  edi¬ 
tor  wants  to  move  to  city  50-150,000; 
7  years  experience;  Camera,  radio; 
loyal,  conscientious,  thorough,  ideas. 
Box  4456,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  22.  advertising 
production  and  writing  experience, 
wants  job  as  reporter  or  trainee.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  4454.  Editor  4  Pub- 
li.sher. 


PRODUCTION,  LAYOUT.  Three  years 
experience  national  magazine.  Special 
Hair  for  type  and  layout.  Knowledge 
administrative  problems  of  production. 
Box  4606,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

PUBUSHERS 

Yonng  man,  36,  take  charge  or  assist, 
trade  or  community  paper.  Solid  12 
year  background  reporter-editor,  pro¬ 
duction.  dailies,  weeklies.  Personable. 
Moderate  salary.  Box  4576,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


RELIABLE  rc^iorter,  feature-writer, 
photographer.  University  of  Iowa 
grad.  Married.  29.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Russ  Zeleniak,  254  Clark  Place, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 


REPORTER-REWRITE 
Woman,  25,  daily  and  news  service 
experience.  Public  relations  writer. 
College  graduate.  Box  4588,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — 4  months  college  corre¬ 
spondent  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
9  months  New  York  Times.  3  months 
Ben  Sonnenberg,  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant.  B.S.  social  science.  24.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Will  travel  to  permanent  job 
with  future.  Box  4598,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — Three  years  general  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  on  30.000  morning 
daily.  B.  J.  Missouri.  Married,  veteran. 
Expect  to  be  replaced  by  serviceman 
now  awaiting  discharge.  $75  minimum. 
John  Compton,  449  West  Second,  Lex- 
ington.  Ky. _ 

REPORTER.  3  years  metropolitan 
editing,  feature  writing  and  public  re¬ 
lations  experience — wants  job  with 
newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  4495. 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  energetic,  yonng.  single, 
R.\.  seeks  job  with  future.  3  years 
experience,  1%  as  editor  small  town 
daily.  Box  4565.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Hrst 
rate,  prefer  small  west  daily.  Steady. 
Box  4.540,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Rewrite.  3  months  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Some  publicity,  radio 
and  new-apsper  work  for  Marine 
Corps,  wants  opportunity  anywhere. 
Eligible  OI  training.  Single.  Have  car. 
Box  4494.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  Ten  years  newspapers,  radio, 
public  relations.  Available  now.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Veteran.  College.  Box  4512, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER  —  Experienced  general 
nows  coverage,  radio,  sports,  publicity. 
Travel  anywhere.  Single.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  4481,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORS — BUREAU  CHIEFS 
loung  newsman  chaHng  for  bigger 
things.  Six  years  solid  experience  on 
y*li*  dailies.  Trained  state  and 

icdsral  coverage,  general  reporting. 

lff»dn»to.  Box  4489.  Editor  4 
Pnbhshcr. 


EDITORIAL  AaaisUnt,  2.5.  Vet.  Ct 
mrnbia  University  English,  writin 

rJif''  w  Box  4464 

Editor  4  Publisher. 


SCHOOL  of  Journalism  grad.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  reporting  experience  in  Nor¬ 
way.  Hungary,  Spain,  seeks  editorial 
position.  Box  4462,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SPARKLING  June  '49  honor  grad 
seeks  decent  writing,  reportorial  or 
trainee  position.  B.A.,  college  editor, 
publicity  manager  of  summer  theatre; 
Newspaper  Guild  Award ;  copy  boy  ex¬ 
perience  St  IN'S.  Box  4599,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  job  on  daily.  24,  aingle 
vet,  BA  English,  lyi  year’s  experience. 
Box  4609,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


^-t’OHTS  EDITOR — 4  years  experience 
small  city  papers,  editing,  rew-rite,  re¬ 
porting,  column.  Eastern  states  pre¬ 
ferred.  Age  28.  married,  have  car.  Box 
4544,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


THIRTY  months  weekly,  daily  edi¬ 
torial  experience.  Want  job  with  hard 
work,  future.  Reply  Box  4589,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WIRE  STAFFER  on  top  Manhattan 
paper  wants  day  wire  spot  in  medium 
sized  city,  prefersblj;  eastern.  Seven 
years  experience  writing,  copyreading, 
makeup.  31,  college  grad.  Box  4597, 
Editor  4  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
20  years  executive  experience.  Proven 
producer.  Age  44.  Low  coat  production 
and  excellent  personnel  relationahipa 
assured.  Practical  printer.  Manage  ail 
departments.  Union.  Box  4497,  Editor 
4  Publiaher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Composing  Room  Superintendent 

with  wealth  of  experience  in  all  phasei 
of  production — and  making  better 
working  arrangements  with  newt  and 
advertiaing  departments — ia  available 
for  position — or  will  come  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis — to  show  your  own  execu¬ 
tive,  in  an  inconapicuont  and  pleasing 
way — how  he  can  get  better  reenlte. 


WRITER.  woman,  newspaper  and 
magazine  background  seeks  position. 
Foreign  and  domeatio  experience. 
Photographic  ability.  Commuting  die 
tance,  New  Y'ork  City  preferred.  Box 
4453,  Editor  4  Publisher, 


W  RITER-EDITOR,  BA,  experienced 
weekly,  trade  weekly  and  monthly, 
open  to  offers.  Box  4508.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  editor  of  2  monthlies.  3  years 
with  New  York  daily.  Public  relations, 
promotion  experience.  Box  4587,  Edi- 
tor  4  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN 

Stanford  University  graduate,  BA. 
English,  25,  singto,  rapid  leaumer. 
\yaut8  start  on  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Go  anywhere  in  United  States. 
Box  4515,  Editor  4  Publiaher. 


YOUNG,  aingle  veteran  seeks  news¬ 
paper  job  with  future.  Recent  college 
grad,  history  major.  Experience  very 
limited,  but  eager  to  learn  newspaper 
work  starting  from  the  bottom.  Can 
travel  and  relocate  immediately.  Salarv 
secondary  to  opportunity  to  learn  the 
ropes.  Box  4487,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  engraver  wants  position  with 
newspaper.  Can  furnish  references. 

Glenn  W.  Greene 
c/o  Nadine  Greene 
_ Marionville,  Miasonri _ 

LINOTYPE  machinist — presently  em¬ 
ployed  metropolitan  daily,  wish  to 
make  change.  Experienced  all  models 
— quadders,  mixers.  Capable  as  head 
machinist.  Union.  Box  4594,  Editor  4 
Publisher^ _ 


PRESSROOM  fXlREMAN  available. 
Color  experience.  References.  Capable. 
Prefer  west  coast  states.  24  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  come  at  once  from  East. 
Box  4550,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Box  4460,  Editor  4  Publiaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER  and  feature-writer; 
magazine  and  daily  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Box  4569, 
Editor  4  Publiaher. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  13  years 
all-around  experience  on  large  eastern 
daily,  color  specialist  I  Unmarried,  will 
go  anywhere.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4472,  Editor  4  Publiaher. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER — Staff  ex- 
perienced,  young,  capable,  owns  ex¬ 
tensive  equipment,  desires  location  on 
newspaper.  Free  to  locate  anywhere. 
Box  4513,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


B.S.  Journalism,  24,  with  some  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  seeks  opportunity  in 
Public  Relations.  Salary  secondary. 
Box  4608,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MY  BOSS  LIKES  ME 
But  admits  job  has  ceiling  and 
I’ve  hit  it.  5  years  business  newspa¬ 
perman.  2  years  in  newspaper  public 
relations,  publicity,  sales  promotion. 
Job  must  be  long-range  with  future. 
Locate  New  York  City.  Age  31,  mar¬ 
ried.  BA.  $6,500  minimum.  Box  4561, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  Relations  man,  age  31,  with 
over  10  years’  PR,  newspaper,  writing 
experience,  deairea  job  with  good  firm. 
Excellent  record  and  recommendations 
in  executive  positions.  Box  4602,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


YOUNG  public  relations  man.  college 
graduate,  diversified  newspaper  and 
press  association  experience,  making 
about  $5,000  now.  desires  change  dne 
to  reorganization  and  budget  limita¬ 
tions.  Box  4484,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


JOB  SEEKS  A- 1  WRITER 

Large  national  advertising  agency  in  Detroit  seeks  versatile  man  for 
news  bureau  serving  Important  accounts.  He  should  bo  under  31;  college 
graduate;  have  a  nose  for  news  and  at  least  5  years  of  progressive 
experience  in  reporting,  rewrite  and  editing:  know  how  to  plan  and  super¬ 
vise  good  Industrial,  news  and  human  interest  photos:  and  possess  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  pleasing  personality. 

This  man  now  has  a  good  job  on  a  newspaper,  magazine  or  in  an 
agency,  and  perhaps  is  writing  free-lance  features  for  trade  and  voca¬ 
tional  magazines.  However,  he  may  be  stymied  on  his  present  job. 

We  offer  good  salary,  chance  to  progress,  285  friendly  co-woricers,  and 
participation  in  hospital,  surgical,  life  insurance  and  retirement  plans. 

Send  experience  and  education  resume,  references,  salary  desired,  and 
three  best  examples  of  work  to: 

Box  No.  4573 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

New  York’s  re-elected  Mayor  mains  that  the  City  Collector 
O’Dwyer  is  no  exception  to  the  was  allowed  to  resign  several 
now-established  rule  that  poll-  months  ago  and  the  grand  jury 
ticians  boast  about  their  victory  is  reported  to  be  studying  all 
over  the  newspapers  stating  the  the  records  of  that  office, 
people  have  rejected  the  advice  The  third  incident  was  the 
of  their  newspapers,  the  news-  Mayor’s  attack  on  Mrs.  Dorothy 
papers  have  lost  their  influence,  Schiff,  publisher  of  the  Post- 
ad  nauseum.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  Home  News.  Mrs.  Schiff  de- 
made  these  statements,  and  fended  herself  adequately  on 
others  attacking  the  press,  with-  the  air  and  in  her  newspapers 
out  much  foundation  in  fact,  but  if  Mayor  O’Dwyer  wishes 
But  it  sounded  good  to  him  at  to  find  any  “filth.”  “dirt,”  or 
the  time — it  probably  let  him  “bilge”  we  suggest  he  re-ex- 
blow  off  a  little  steam.  amine  his  remarks  about  her. 

“The  people  of  the  city  re-  They  were  so  vicious  that  no 
jected  the  advice  of  their  news-  newspaper  would  print  them._ 
papers,”  said  O’Dwyer  on  elec-  If  there  was  any  “dirt”  in 
tion  night.  If  they  had  it  would  the  campaign.  Mayor  O’Dwyer 
have  been  nothin?  new — but  set  the  pace, 
the  facts  in  that  statement  are  »  *  » 

not  100%  accurate.  At  another  point  in  the  cam- 

The  Times,  Herald  Tribune,  paign.  Mayor  O’Dwyer  said; 
World-Telegram,  and  Post-Home  “These  newspapers  have  been 
News  opposed  him  —  the  first  screaming  about  Communism, 
tw’O  with  only  one  or  two  edi-  yet  they  have  the  audacity  to 
torials,  the  last  two  a  little  try  to  put  the  same  kind  of 
more  vigorously.  people  back  in  City  Hall  who 

The  Mirror,  Brooklpn  Eagle,  gave  the  Communists  their  hold 
and  the  Long  Island  Star-Jour-  on  I’ne  Welfare  Department.” 
nal  supported  him  along  with  That  was  a  patently  ridic- 
II  Progresso,  and  the  Jewish  ulous  remark  inasmuch  as  the 
Day.  Other  foreign-language  newspapers,  notably  the  World- 
papers  might  be  in  that  column.  Telegram,  were  the  ones  that 
The  Compass  backed  Marcan-  called  the  Welfare  Department 
tonio.  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 

’Iffie  News.  Sun,  and  Journal-  public. 

American  plugged  for  no  may-  In  the  past,  O’Dwyer  osten- 
oralty  candidate.  That’s  cer-  sibly  has  been  friendly  with  the 
tainly  not  support  for  O’Dwyer,  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
but  neither  can  it  be  said  the  New  York  papers.  On  several 
people  reiected  their  advice,  occasions  he  has  invited  them 
Mayor  O'Dwver  apparently  be-  to  Grade  Mansion  on  the  pre- 
lieves  that  “all  those  who  are  text  of  asking  their  advice 
not  with  me  are  against  me.”  about  various  problems. 

*  •  •  Either  Mayor  O’Dwyer  got 

On  election  night  also.  May-  mad  when  after  these  efforts 
Or  O’Dwyer  said  over  the  air:  some  of  the  publishers  opposed 
"Despite  the  fact  that  a  cam-  him,  or  he  is  a  very  thinned- 
paign  of  filth  and  dirt,  un-  skinned  politician.  It  seems  to 
matched  in  this  city  in  all  its  us  his  outbursts  against  the 
history  by  the  opoosition  to  us;  press  were  mostly  uncalled  for 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  and  were  mainly  an  attempt  to 
supported  wholeheartedly  by  appear  to  have  done  w;hat  the 
practically  all  the  newspapers:  “boss”  did — that  is,  win  a-la- 
neyertheless,  neither  the  bilge,  Truman, 
the  filth  nor  the  newspapers  •  *  * 

were  able  to  fool  or  change  the  Speaking  of  elections,  the 

minds  of  the  people.”  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  and 

We  haye  shown  how  wrong  Political  Actiyities  Act.  signed 
was  that  statement:  “supported  Dec.  23,  1944,  requires  that  po- 
wholeheartedly  by  practically  Htical  adyertising  in  behalf  of 
all  the  newspapers.”  And  we  candidates  in  national  elections 
haye  searched  the  newspapers  must  carry  the  names  of  all 
for  the  two  last  weeks  of  the  sponsors. 

campaign  to  uncoyer  the  “filth  The  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 

and  dirt.”  Camera  in  this  last  election  ap- 

We  couldn’t  find  any  to  indi-  plied  the  same  rule  to  all  po- 
cate  the  campaign  was  any  dif-  litical  adyertising  —  national, 
ferent  or  any  worse  than  any  state  or  local — and  is  going  to 
other  political  campaign.  stick  with  the  policy. 

Three  incidents  stand  out.  On  Noy.  2.  six  days  before 

One  was  the  picture  of  election,  the  Camera  said: 
O’Dwyer  and  Lehman  (candi-  “We  do  not  know  if  adyertise- 
date  for  Senator)  with  Frank  ments  are  to  be  offered  the 
Erickson,  gambler  and  book-  Camera  in  connection  with  the 
maker,  taken  by  the  New  York  city  election  next  Tuesday.  If 
Sun  at  a  dinner  in  the  National  any  are  planned  they  must  be 
Democratic  Club.  If  the  Mayor  scheduled  in  adyance  and  all 
thought  that  was  “dirty”  he  had  adyertisements  must  carry  the 
only  himself  to  blame  for  being  name  of  the  person  who  places 
in  sudi  company.  the  order.  In  addition  to  the 

The  second  was  the  World-  one  name,  a  list  of  all  contri- 
Telegram  series  of  articles  on  butors  to  the  adyertisement 
“the  major  scandal”  in  the  buy-  must  be  filed  with  the  (Camera.” 
ing  and  selling  of  tax  liens.  The  newspaper  said  it  adopt- 
Perhaps  the  Mavor  thought  that  ed  the  rule  after  “unfortunate 
was  “dirty,”  but  the  fact  re-  experiences  in  the  past”  and 


E  4  P  CALENDAR 
Nov.  23 — National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors, 
Fall  Clinic,  Hotel  Steyens, 
Chicago. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  1 — American 
Assn,  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors,  2nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Saxony  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 


that  it  will  end  the  use  of  “Cit¬ 
izens  Committee,”  “Merchants 
Committee,”  etc.,  which  may 
mean  nothing  to  the  readers. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper 
said  it  would  not  accept  any 
advertising  on  Monday  before 
election  day  attacking  any  can¬ 
didate  or  presenting  a  ticket. 
Such  advertising  may  appear 
before  Monday,  the  paper  said, 
and  if  it  does  the  parties  affect¬ 
ed  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  answer  in  paid  space  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Sounds  like  a  reasonable 
rule  to  prevent  one  party  from 
making  charges  which  the  oppo¬ 
sition  will  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  refute  before  ballot¬ 
ing  begins. 

'The  policy  of  requiring  a  list 
of  names  of  all  contributors  to 
a  political  advertisement  is  a 
good  one  that  newspapers  might 
well  adopt  universally. 

■ 

Acheson  Bases  Protest 
On  N.  Y.  Times  Story 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  used  a  first-hand  account  by 
Walter  Sullivan,  New  York 
Times,  as  the  basis  for  his  com¬ 
plaint  this  week  to  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  government  for  en¬ 
dangering  American  lives  in  the 
shelling  of  the  U.  S.  merchant 
vessel.  Flying  Cloud. 

Mr.  Sullivan  boarded  the  ship 
at  Shanghai  and  was  headed  for 
Korea  to  relieve  Richard  John¬ 
ston,  Times  correspondent  there. 
Before  leaving  he  wired  the 
home  office  and  asked  them  to 
call  RCA  to  have  communica¬ 
tions  set  up  for  him  on  the  ship. 

Fred  E.  Meinholtz,  director  of 
communications  for  the  Times, 
said  RCA  had  its  Bolinas,  Calif., 
office  contact  the  Flying  Cloud 
immediately,  and  dispatches 
from  Mr.  Sullivan  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  via  short  wave  for  several 
days  before  the  shelling  inci¬ 
dent. 

■ 

Neiv  York  Post  Trims 
'Home  News'  Off  Title 

The  New  York  Post  reverted 
to  its  original  name  Nov.  14, 
after  having  been  known  as  the 
Post  Home  News  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  1948. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  Post  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  combined  name 
had  been  “unwieldy.”  “We  felt 
that  it  would  simplify  matters  if 
we  again  used  the  name  which 
many  of  our  readers  and  ad- 
ertisers  always  called  us  —  the 
New  York  Post,”  she  told  E&P, 

Mrs.  Schiff  purchased  the  old 
Bronx  Home  News  in  May,  1945, 
and  in  1948  combined  them, 
while  continuing  to  publish  a 
separate  Bronx  edition  of  the 
Post  Home  News.  Mortimer  W. 
Hall,  Post  business  manager, 
said  there  would  be  no  change 
other  than  name  in  the  Bronx 
edition. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Canada  Dailies 
Ask  End  of  8% 
Newsprint  Tax 

Ottawa — A  delegation  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  asked  the  Government 
this  week  to  remove  the  "dis¬ 
criminatory”  8%  sales  tax  on 
newsprint. 

Headed  by  A.  F.  Mercier, 
president  of  the  association,  the 
40  man  delegation  presented 
Finance  Minister  Abbott  with  a 
10-page  brief,  which  was  read 
by  Ian  H.  MacDonald,  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  general  manager. 

Later  in  an  interview,  Mr. 
Mercier  said  Mr.  Abbott  prom¬ 
ised  to  consider  the  appeal  dur 
ing  the  preparation  of  the  1950- 
51  budget.  However,  the  finance 
minister  could  give  no  assurance 
that  the  tax  would  be  removed 

Mr.  Mercier,  general  manager 
of  Le  Soleil  and  L’Evenement- 
Journal  of  Quebec  City,  said  the 
tax  meant  an  added  cost  to  daily 
newspapers  of  $2,000,000  a  year. 
The  tax  does  not  apply  to  news¬ 
print  used  in  comic  books  and 
magazines,  including  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  Weekly. 

The  CDNA  brief  said  there 
was  a  great  need  “to  effect  every 
possible  economy  in  producing 
newspapers.  .  .  .  Many  newspa¬ 
pers,  selling  at  3c  a  copy,  are 
not  even  meeting  their  news¬ 
print  bill.” 

“It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
publishers  effect  a  balanced 
economy  in  producing  newspa¬ 
pers  over  the  period  of  six  pub¬ 
lishing  days,”  the  brief  argued. 
“The  necessity  was  so  great  Uiat 
publishers  were  inviting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  resentment  and  ill- 
will  of  advertisers  by  a  recent 
general  announcement  that  there 
be  more  balanced  advertising 
throughout  the  six  days.  This 
may  be  upsetting  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  plans,  but  it  had  to  be 
done. 

“This  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
balance  between  the  lean  and 
hungry  papers  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  week  and  the  more 
obviously  profitable  ones  of 
Thursday  and  Friday.  .  .  .  Tre¬ 
mendously  increased  costs  main¬ 
tain  all  week.” 

“Optional  insertion  dates” 
were  being  insisted  upon  ’oy  tte 
publishers  because:  newsprint 
had  increased  to  $103  per  ton, 
newspapers  had  to  bear  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  surcharge  on  advertis¬ 
ing  content  in  excess  of  53%  and 
had  to  pay  the  8%  sales  tax. 

■ 

Guild  Conducts 
Advertising  Clinic 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — A  clinic  on 
“Newspaper  Operation  and  Sul^ 
jects  Related  to  Advertising 
has  been  organized  by  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Pre** 
advertising  department  unit  of 
the  Twin  City  Newspaper 

Guild. 

Its  purpose  is  “to  give  mCT- 
bers  of  the  guild  a  better  work¬ 
ing  knowl^ge  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  raise  individual  stand 
ards  of  performance  and  iMke 
their  services  more  valuable. 

Herman  Ridder,  publisher,  in¬ 
vited  the  clinicians  to  his  home 
for  their  first  session. 
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Uncle  Horace  filled  his  house  with  horses 


little?  (An  average  family  in  a  day  uses  electric 
power  equal  to  the  work  of  5  or  6  horses — and 
buys  it  for  a  few  pennies!) 

That's  good  business  for  anybody  who  has 
housework — or  almost  any  kind  of  work — to 
get  done.  And  it’s  iM««m-managed  electric 
companies  that  have  made  it  that  way.  They 
pioneered  electric  service.  Showed  people  how 
useful  it  is.  .\nd  found  ways  to  make  it  the 
best  bargain  in  a  family’s  budget. 

America’s  business-managed  electric  light  and 
power  companies  provide  the  most  and  the 
best  electric  service  in  the  world — and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Amarico’f  bvsoMst-managad,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

ifNamtt  on  rtqunt  from  this  magasin* 


He  figured  to  run  his  house  by  horse  power  in¬ 
stead  of  electric  power.  No  more  electric  bills 
for  him! 

So  he  hitched  Dobbin  to  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  old  Nell  to  the  refrigerator.  Bought 
another  nag  for  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  more 
for  the  other  jobs. 

Poor  Uncle  Horace!  All  he  got  was  a  hate 
for  horseflesh  and  a  hatful  of  debts. 

But  a  great  love  for  his  electric  bills! 

And  why  not?  Electric  power  is  about  the 
handiest,  quickest,  easiest  way  to  get  work 
done.  And  about  the  cheapest  .  .  .  what  else 
can  you  buy  that  does  so  much,  yet  costs  so 


'MEET  COKLISS  ARCHER"  for  doUghtful  comody.  CBS — Sundnys — 9:00  P.M.,  EST 
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PITTSBURGH’S  BILLION  DOLLAR  BRIDGE  TO  BETTER  LIVING 


Work  is  moving  ahead  on  100  million  dollars  worth  of 
new  high-speed  highways  and  20  million  dollars  worth 
of  new  bridges  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  famed  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  will  go  to  the  Ohio 
line.  The  Penn-Lincoln  Parkway  from  the  Turnpike 
comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Golden  Triangle.  A 
North-South  Crosstown  Highway  will  span  the  city. 
Beautiful  bridges  will  rise  at  Elizabeth  and  Dra\osl)ure. 


A  new  dream  highway  will  bring  a  new  dream  airport 
within  ten  minutes  of  town. 

Better  living  for  Pittsburgh!  .\nd  Pittsburghers  will 
have  better  incomes  and  lietter  job  opportunities,  too. 
For  in  addition  to  pultlic  works  and  civic  and  cultural 
improvements,  Pittsburgh  business  has  undertaken  a 
hard-headed  industrial  building  and  expansion  program 
that  totals  far  more  than  a  billion  dollars! 


*TW»T 


Rapidly  nearing  completion  is  the  Commercial  Street  Bridge,  o  5  million  dollar  project  in  Pittsburgh's  new,  high-speed  Penn-Lincoln  Porkwoy. 


90%  of  Press  evening  circulation  is  concentrated  in  the 
City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones,  where  people  have 
money  and  sjxuid  it.  In  this  natural  market,  including 
all  or  part  of  eight  counties  with  billion  dollars  of 
retail  sales  annually.  The  Press  is  No.  1  in  circulation  by 
more  than  35,000. 

Because  Press  readers  have  money  to  spend  .  .  .  the 
urge  to  sptend  it  .  .  .  and  places  to  spend  it  .  .  .  The  Press 
gets  results  for  advertisers.  That’s  why  advertising  linage 
volume  in  The  Press  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
is  far  ahead  of  last  year's  record-smashing  volume. 

Get  the  complete  story  about  the  Pittsburgh  Press  from 
your  Press  Representative.  Every  Sc ripps- Howard  Rep¬ 
resentative  is  a  Press  Representative. 


TOTAL 

ADVERTISING  LINES 

published  In  first  6  months 

1948 

1949 

Change 

PRESS  (e) 

8,669,691 

9,378,390 

-1-708,699 

PRESS  (S) 

4,062,841 

4,099,531 

+  36,690 

Post-Gazette  (m) 

4,863,591 

4,712,345 

—151,246 

Post-Gazette  (S) 

1,156,228 

Sun-Telegraph  (e) 

5,836,018 

6,308,298 

-f472,280 

Sun-Telegraph  (S) 

3,569,023 

3,391,587 

—177,436 

1  Sunday  figures  include  all  supplements 

Souret:  Media  Records,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  ....  Warld-r«/*grom  COLUMBUS . Cihzcn 

aEVElAND . Pntt  CINCINNATI . Pott 

PITTSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY . Pott 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Senfme/ 

Ganarol  Advortleing  Dapartmant,  230  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  York  City 


DENVER . RocLyMf.  News  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM . Post  HOUSTON . ^ 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commerciol  Appeal  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimifor  ALBUQUERQUE . tribuM 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Hefo/d-Fod 

Chicago  Son  Frasicleco  Datroit  Clnclnsicrti  Philodalphia  Fart  Waftk 


